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CHAPTER I 

MAINLY ABOUT ME 

I WONDER whether I look like a Jewess ? 

There is some reason that I should. 

For my mother, Lucy, nie Lichtenbaum, is a 
thoroughbred Jewess, her mother having been bom 
an Aaron (or should one say an Aaroness ?). Her 
father, Leopold Aaron, not being pleased with his 
name, and having purchased the long lease of a 
house in Albemarle Park, Clapham, adopted the 
splendidly sonorous style of Albemarle. It was of 
him, monstrously wealthy, the father of many 
richly-dowered and rapidly-married daughters, that 
the following He circulated. The Rabbi at the 
local Reformed S5aiagogue, bewildered by the 
sudden transformation of an eminent member of his 
flock from Aaron into Albemarle, is alleged to have 
been somewhat confused in the text of a sermon. 

Said he : ' And the angel spake unto Aaron, 
saying, " Albemarle, Albemarle." And he answered, 
" Here am L"* 

As I have said, the story is a Ke. But a lie, pur- 

I 
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2 THERE AND BACK 

posely and carefully invented (possibly by a member 
of the Stock Exchange), possesses more vitality 
than the haphazard amalgamation of facts that 
constitute truth. 

My father, Augustus Lusker, was only an artificial 
Jew — that is to say, a pure-bred Scotchman. A 
miscellaneous career in Mexico, including piracy 
(on a small scale), considerable dealings in contra- 
band goods, discreet dabbling in unintelligible but 
doubtless corrupt politics, had enabled him to amass 
a considerable fortune. So in middle middle-life 
he had retired from business, and lived in Lancaster 
Gate. He devoted his energies to the collection of 
postage-stamps, the cultivating of an admirable 
set of silky blue-gray whiskers, and the direction 
of one or two industrial undertakings. (For many 
years he had been chairman of the Anti-Baldo 
Hair-Restoring Company.) 

There could be no two opinions about my 
mother's Semitic appearance. Her large face, with 
its predatory nose and beady eyes, suggested the 
Bargain Bird {Bayswateriana maxima). And, in- 
deed, she was without her equal as a shopper. 
Her vast figiure, apparelled generally in costly 
materials and kaleidoscopic colours, seemed to have 
developed without any regard to the limitations 
of normal anatomy. So intensely Jewish was she 
that in her presence I always felt that I, as her 
daughter, belonged obvioudy to her race. On 
one occasion she had taken me to interview the 
head-mistress of a girls' school in Cleveland Square, 
and I remember her disgust and ill-temper when 
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MAINLY ABOUT ME 3 

the lady informed her that she did not receive 
Jewesses. 

' My child is not a Jewess, Miss Moxey.' 

I blushed with shame, as I felt that my mother 
was making an incredible statement. 

' I am, I am !' I cried. ' And you know it, mother.' 
Then I burst into tears. From the moment of 
this untimely confession of faith I, at the age of 
seven, began to be brought up entirely by hand — 
in so far as morals were concerned. 

A later reminiscence of the religious question is 
fixed at a somewhat cosmopolitan dancing academy 
in Eastbourne Terrace. 

* What's your father, Muriel ?' asked an inquisi- 
tive little girl, proud of her barley-sugar pigtails, 
and confident in the fact that her father was a 
Wesleyan clergyman. 

' How do you mean — ^what's my father ?' 

* What does he do ?' 

* He wears whiskers and collects postage-stamps.' 

* Muriel, you are a silly ! What does he do for a 
living ?' 

I didn't know what he did for a living ! I only 
knew he was a chairman. Beyond that, nothing ; 
but I gave what information I could. 

' Father is a chairman,' I answered. 

* Oh, Muriel's father mends chairs !' cried the 
horrid little girl to several horrid little boys. 

* Muriel's father mends chairs !' came the sickening 
chorus* 

* He's an old clo' man !' 

* Muriel's father is an old Jew !' 

1—2 
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4 THERE AND BACK 

' He calls out, ** Any wine or beer bottles ?" down 
our area,' said a villain in a sailor suit, giving an 
imaginary imitation of my father. 

* My father is not a Jew, and he doesn't call 
out anything down areas,' I exclaimed, with tears 
in my eyes and nails in my palms. (This happened 
just after I had given up nail-biting.) 

* Oh yes, he is a Jew, a Jew, a Jew, a Jew !' sang 
the children in maddening sing-song, pointing scorn- 
ful fingers. 

* He's not, he's not, he's not I' 

* Yes he is ; we've seen your mother ... a great 
fat Jewess — oh, so big !' 

I drove back my tears ; I unclenched my hands, 
and I dealt with the horror in pigtails after my own 
fashion. 

Sent home in disgrace, my conduct was investi- 
gated by my parents. Having stated my case, I 
received an unintelligible judgment. 

* Muriel did quite right,' said my father. 

* Quite right, Augustus ! Why should the child 
be ashamed of her own mother ? Children who are 
ashamed of their own mothers always come to 
bad ends.' 

* Nonsense, Lucy ! Don't you see that it's very 
awkward for the child ?' 

Bewildered, I asked : * Oh, father, am I really 
a Jewess ? * And if I'm a Jewess, must I be horrid ? 
Is mother horrid because she's a Jewess ?' 

* No, your mother is not horrid because she is a 
Jewess. Indeed, your mother is not horrid at all. 
You, Muriel, are only half a Jewess . . , thank God !' 
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* How can you say such a thing to the child ? 
Now, Muriel, listen to me. If you honour your 
father and mother, and behave very well indeed, 
people will love you, and you need not be horrid at 
all. Now go upstairs and think over what your 
kind mother has said, and tell nurse that you're 
not to have any jam for your tea because you did 
not honour your mother at the expensive dancing 
academy.' 

Jamless I cried myself to sleep that night — jam- 
less and raceless, completely mystified. 

And throughout my girlhood, in spite of much 
questioning, I never succeeded in obtaining from 
my parents a definitely comprehensible pronounce- 
ment as to my nationality. 

Amongst the little Jewesses who were my con- 
stant playmates I felt that I was not regarded 
quite as one of themselves, because they knew I 
did not go to synagogue. By the Christian boys 
and girls whom I occasionally met I was regarded 
as an alien, because they suspected that I attended 
S}magogue. I was an outsider everywhere, especially 
at home. 

Under other circumstances I might have developed 
into a splendid type of the misunderstood woman. 
It is the object of all women who themselves under- 
stand the true position of their unhappy sex to be 
entirely misunderstood. 
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CHAPTER II 

A MIDDLE MIDDLE-CLASS GIRL 

Throughout these pages the reader may remark 
an entire absence of feminine charm ; here and there 
a touch indicative of a lamentable lack of taste ; in 
many paragraphs evidence that the writer is a 
somewhat illiterate American struggling in a half- 
hearted way with the intricacies of the English 
language. 

I cannot flatter myself that the reader has for an 
instant beheved that I who write am a woman, 
delicately nurtured, adequately instructed, and 
capable of inspiring love in a man of sense or sen- 
sibility. And yet were I at this moment to ex- 
plain the reason of my style — ^if style it be — I 
should deprive these pages of any shght interest 
which they may possess. If the reader will but 
persevere to the end, all things shall be made clear 
to him or her. 

It is, however, necessary that I should give some 
description of my personal appearance at the open- 
ing of this story, when I had reached the age of 
twenty. And for this purpose I may quote a pen 
picture made of me by another hand, the hand of 

6 
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one who eventually became very dear to me and 
nearer to me perhaps than. . . . But this is the 
main point of my story. 

* Exquisitely kissable ... in contrast to her 
overgrown mother.* Scarcely an incredible com- 
pliment this ! ' The soft black hair caressed her 
dainty face, and was brushed up in rippling waves 
to the top of her head. She was exquisite and 
fragile, and deUcately gowned in a marvel of pink 
fluffiness. The Hebraic blood that was in her 
showed solely in her eyes. They were large and 
blue, but somewhat too prominent, though by no 
means of the plover's egg type so conmion among 
Jewesses. Perhaps it was that the smallness of 
her nose seemed to give to her sparkling eyes a 
prominence which they did not actually possess. 

' Her face would have been somewhat insipid 
but for her extremely expressive little mouth.' 

That is all — ^with regard to my appearance. As 
to my character and temperament, the best evidence 
I can bring forward consists of entries in my diary 
selected from my fourteenth, fifteenth, and nine- 
teenth years, at which period I abandoned a practice 
always onerous and by this time entirely indiscreet. 
The only real use of one's diary, I have since dis- 
covered, is to provide coimsel with material for 
one's cross-examination. In keeping this record of 
my life I had no wish to become a sort of Bayswater 
Bashkirtseff. My idea was to do what I was told. 
And my mother had told me to keep a diary, and 
to record any ' intellectual reflections ' that might 
come my way. 
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Here is the first entry : 

Mother has told me to keep a diary. She says 
that the httle Princesses of Sabnon von Gluckstein 
keep diaries. It will take up a lot of time to keep 
a diary, but it is very refined. 

Mother says it will be nice for me to read it to 
my grandchildren in my old age. It seems rather 
hard on my grandchildren that I should make 
arrangements for worrying them already ! 

The diary only cost one and eleven three farthings 
at the Bon March6 when it came out, but as mother 
bought it in May she got it for eightpence-halfpenny. 

« « « « 

Edith Lucas is my best friend. If only I were a 
man I should marry Edith Lucas. She has very 
beautiful hair and the most exquisite teeth, like 
pearls. She is going to take me to see Mr. Tree. 
He is my favourite actor. I shall marry an actor 
when I grow up — not a funny actor, of course. 
« « « « 

To-night I recited ' Daft Davy the Dustman * 
after dinner. Mrs. Nasalheimer said I had a * sweet ' 
talent. She knows a great many actors, including 
Mr. Acton Bond. She asked mother why she didn't 
let me go on the stage, as it was quite respectable 
now. Even actors, she said, let their own children 
go on the stage. 

Mother said, * Good heavens ! I want my child 
to marry.' Father said nothing. Mother has just 
come up to my room and forbidden me to recite 
* Daft Davy.' She says the lines — 
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' " Been out in the dust-cart often ?" 
** Ay, ay, sir, many a time. 
And I'd drink your health as often ; 
My throat's a-buming like lime " ' — 

are unrefined. She suggests that I should leam a 
poem by Ella Wheeler WUcox or Rudyard Kipling. 

« « « « 

I am going out for a walk with Edith Lucas and 
my maid in the Gardens to-morrow. 

« ♦ « ♦ 

Edith Lucas sent round to say that she couldn't 
go out, as she had a croupy cough. But I saw her 
in the Gardens with Olga Nasalheimer, looking as 
yellow as an3^hing ! All women are alike. Edith 
is as false as her teeth. I have no real friends. I 
am getting pale and shall waste away. 
« ♦ « ♦ 

IfUelledual Reflection. — I think Dickens is more 
vulgar than Thackeray, but Thackeray is more 
cynical than Dickens. 

« « « « 

Mother has slapped me again. I am too old to 
be slapped. I told father, but he said nothing. 
This is what happened : Lady Colquhoim, wife of 
Sir Abraham Colquhoun, the late Lord Mayor, was 
calling, and mother talked about our third footman. 

I was so surprised that I said : * Oh, mamma, 
we've only got one footman !* 

She blushed all over and stammered : * When I 
say third footman, I mean the third weVe had 
since the butler needed assistance.' 
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Mother and father had quite a row about this. I 
think he's very much afraid of mother. He said 
that she hadn't been * humiliated by her own child '; 
he said that Sir Abraham Colquhoun's name was 
really Cohen, and that he was * no class.' 

Mother said, ' You have no self-respect, Augustus.' 

He said, ' Lucy, you have far more than you 
need.' 

It isn't often that he answers back. 
« « « « 

I am in love with Mr. Hayden Coffin. I think he 
acts so nicely. I have three photographs of him 
and eight picture postcards. 

« « « « 

Uncle Arthur, mother's brother, called to-day. 
He ran up to my bedroom and threw a lot of crockery 
out of the window. (He was also wearing a false 
nose — ^not that he needs to.) He is interested in a 
timnel he thinks he's making to take the Jews back 
to Palestine, and he said that he had come to pack 
up for me first of all because he loved me so. Mother 
says he is a great grief, and is very rich, and has 
made a will in my favour. She says it would be 
' all for the best if he were taken.' The butler took 
him back to the home where they keep him when 
he is like this. 

« * « « 

I have seen Mr. Daniel Leno as a Duchess, but I 
do not love him. I think mother tries to dress 
like Mr. Daniel Leno as a Duchess. 
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Intdledual Reflection. — ^Thursday is remnant day. 
All roads lead to Whiteley's. 



I was slapped again to-day. It was like this: 
To-day is mother's * At Home ' day. 

Mrs. Moses said : ' Where did your mother get 
that wonderful dress V 

I answered : * At the Bayswater Bon March6. 
It was three guineas and a half, and mother thought 
it quite a bargain.' 

Then mother, who had been at the other side of 
the room talking about operations, came up and 
said to Mrs. Moses : 

* What do you think of my new Kate Reily ? 
Wonderfully cheap for what it is — a silk foundation, 
you know. I alwa}^ have silk foundations.' 

* Why, my dear Lucy, Muriel tells me you got 
it at the Bayswater Bon March6, and paid three 
and a half guineas for it !' 

I thought dear mother was going to faint. Do 
people faint red ? i 

* Muriel has made a mistake,' she stammered. 

* No, mother dear, I haven't,' I said. Then I 
made it all clear. * You've quite forgotten. You 
know you've only been to Kate Reily's once — at 
the spring sale last year. Then the shop-woman 
said she wouldn't alter a model to fit you for nothing 
extra, because you weren't nearly stock size. Oh, 
mother, you know you're not nearly stock size ! 
And then you said you'd never enter the shop 
again, and you never did.' 
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Mrs. Moses was very much amused, because she 
beUeved I had made a mistake. 

I didn't like her to think I had made such a silly 
mistake as that, so I said : 

* Mother has forgotten all about it. She's even 
forgotten about the silk foimdation. It isn't silk, 
it's moirette. The Bon March6 people wanted 
fifteen shillings and ninepence extra for a silk 
foundation. And mother said she wasn't going 
to be robbed. So, Mrs. Moses, if you'll feel the 
foimdation you'll see that mother has made a mis- 
take, and didn't waste all that money.' 

Then I was sent up to my room. When mother 
had slapped me I went and told father that I was too 
old to be slapped. He said nothing. But mother 
said if I wasn't too old to be an imbecile I wasn't 
too old to be slapped. I asked her if she ever 
slapped Unde Arthur ; then she sent me out of 
the room to learn to honour my father and my 
mother and my Uncle Arthur. I am not going to 
stand this slapping. No other girl I know of is 
slapped as I am. 



I am in love with Mr. George Grossmith — ^the 
son, not the father. I have thirty picture postcards 
of him, each in a different tie. Some men's ties 
are so boring. His never are. 

« « « « 

I went to see R^jane at the Coronet last night, 
and enjoyed it very much Mother does not under- 
stand French. Happily father went to sleep. 
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Whenever I go to the theatre I get a headache. I 
think my eyes are weak. Mother said : * Stuff and 
nonsense ! the girl has fads.' Father, for a wonder, 
said something. He said I must be taken to an 
oculist. Mother said : ' Another two guineas thrown 
into the gutter ! Pooh !' 



IfUelledual Reflection. — If father did not wear 

whiskers he would be quite good-looking. 
« « ♦ * 

Intellectual Reflection No. 2.— If father hadn't 

married mother I'm sure nobody else would have. 

« ♦ ♦ « 

Intellectual Conundrum. — ^Then who (if anyone) 
should:I be ? 

« « « « 

An awful thing has happened. The oculist, 
Mr. Shaw-Knox, says that I must always wear 
spectacles, as I've got astigmatism. Mother said : 
* After all I've spent on the girl I won't have her 
go about with her face in harness. No one will 
marry a girl in spectacles.' Then there was a 
dreadful row. Father ... I am sure . . . swore. 
But he gave in at last, as usual. It was decided 
that I am only to wear spectacles when nobody is 
about. I am to be a secret spectacle-wearer. I 
hope I shall get married before I go blind. 
« « ♦ « 

I fed like a heroine in a book who, when she's 
married, confesses to her husband that she has to 
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wear spectacles. I wonder if my husband will 
* forgive my guilty secret when he knows all.' 
« * « 4> 

Went to the Vaudeville to see Mr. Seymour 
Hicks. I admire him very much, but he works so 
hard that he makes me tired. He is married. So, 
I hear, is Mr. Cofl5n. 

« « « « 

Intellectual Reflection. — All the best actors are 
married. They deserve to be. (I don't quite know 
what this means, but it is meant to be bitter.) 
« « « « 

My spectacles have come. They are made of 
steel, and have wire shafts. Everything looks so 
different with them, especially me. I look a perfect 
fright. I could not possibly wear them in the 
presence of any man I loved. And I'm sure no 
one could love me in them. Poor me ! . . . And 
the ocuhst said that it was absolutely necessary 
that I should always wear them. If only I could 
meet an unmarried actor who was really nice and 
truly great within a week or so, I might tell him 
the hideous truth, and then if he loved me for . . . 
myself, all would be well. 
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CHAPTER III 

MY FIRST LOVER 

I HAVE decided that I shall not marry an actor. I 
shaU marry a man six foot high, with close-cropped 
golden hair, slightly silvered at the sides, and a 
small curly moustache (not waxed). He must have 
loved hopelessly someone beneath or above him 
in station. This must have embittered his youth 
and silvered his hair. He must not be more than 
twenty-four, yet he must have achieved great promi- 
nence at the Bar. Barristers, I know, are nearly 
always bald, and do not wear moustaches. Still, 
Horace (for Horace is my favourite name) is to be 
an exception. I shall look out for Horace. (He 
need not be rich, for I shall have su£&cient for both. 
In fact, I should prefer him to be poor, but then he 
could not be at the head of his profession.) 
♦ ♦ ♦ ♦ 

We are staying at Ritter's Hotel, Homburg. 
There are lots of people here. But somehow we 
do not make friends. Father has talked to one or 
two men who, he says, are pleasant. But the 
women, who all seem very interested in mother, 
don't appear to want to know her. Mother says she 

15 
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will wear all her diamonds and her red brocade at 
dinner to-morrow. I hope she won't. 

♦ ♦ ♦ ♦ 

She did. The women looked as though they were 
more interested in mother than ever. We have made 
no new friends. Mother says it is a dull season. 

♦ ♦ ♦ ♦ 

We walked out to-day, mother and I. She wore 
her purple velvet, which really looked too hot. A 
great many people seemed amused at mother. I 
can't think why, but perhaps I am so accustomed 
to mother that I don't think there is anything odd 
about her. I wonder if there is ? It can't be be- 
cause she is a Jewess, for all the best rooms here are 
occupied by Jews. 

♦ ♦ ♦ ♦ 

Intellectual Reflection. — Perhaps there are Jewesses 
and Jewesses. 

♦ ♦ ♦ ♦ 

Mother wore her yellow satin at limch to-day. I 
asked her if it wasn't perhaps just a little too 
dressy for the time of day. 

Father said rather bitterly : * Can anything pos- 
sibly be too dressy for your mother at any time of 
day?' 

She answered that it was no compliment to go 
abroad and wear your oldest things. Abroad, for 
the credit of your coimtry and to let people know 
who you are, you ought to dress even better than 
you do at home. 

* Well,' said father, * I don't know what impres- 
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sion you think you're conve3ang, but I bet you 
these people believe that you keep a pawnbroker's 
shop.* 

Mother was very indignant. 



The hotel manager has told us that, owing to a 
mistake, our rooms are engaged. We must leave 
at once. Father blames mother for dressing in 
such a way as to frighten the guests out of the hotel. 
Mother bkimes father for not asserting himself. 

♦ ♦ ♦ ♦ 

At mother's * At Home ' to-day she gave a curious 
account of why we left Homburg so early last season. 
She said : 

* Dear Muriel was so much admired that we were 
followed — ^positively followed — in the gardens by 
crowds of eligible yoimg men, Barons, Viscoimts, 
and whatnot.' 

There are moments when mother makes a fool of 

me. 

♦ ♦ ♦ ♦. 

IfUelleciual Reflection, — If girls could choose their 
own mothers, they wouldn't have so much trouble 
in getting men to choose them. 

♦ ♦ ♦ ♦ 

A fimny thing happened to-day, which shows 
that father is a braver man than I thought. He is 
never allowed to smoke in the house. But when 
we came in from our drive he was sitting in the 
library with a large cigar. Mother told him how 

2 
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much his disobedience pained her, and what a bad 
example it was to me. 

* The idea of putting your cigar ashes in that ash- 
tray I' she said. ' You make the house look like 
a pig-sty !* 

He answered, quite quietly, ' Pigs donH smoke,' 
and went on with his cigar. 

I shouldn't be at all surprised if some day father 
were to turn round and behave like a real husband. 
I wish he would. It would make the house more 
like other houses. 

♦ ♦ ♦ ♦ 

I shall never marry, I know I shan't : the men are 
so particular about their mothers-in-law. Besides, 
how will Horace know that I shan't grow up like 
mother ? . . . How do I know ? I may, but I 
shall try hard not to. And if I fail, I shall go into 
a convent. . . . But there aren't any convents for 
Scotch Jewesses. 

♦ ♦ ♦ ♦ 

Mother won't let me be presented. She's never 
been presented herself, and, she asks, does that 
prevent her moving in the best society ? 

' Besides,' she says, ' lots of poor people are pre- 
sented : people who have hard work to scrape 
together the money to get the Court dress, and then 
they have the train dyed and made into a dinner 
dress. Nowadays, Muriel, it is rather a distinction 
not to have been presented. Besides, as your 
father has seen fit to go into the hair-restorer busi- 
ness, I doubt whether you could be presented at all. 
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* But lots of tradesmen's daughters are presented, 
mother.' 

* Only when their shops are limited companies/ 

* But isn't Anti-Baldo a limited company ?' 

' Don't argue, my child. Mother knows best.' 

* I suppose Jewesses can be presented ?' 

* Only those who are not in society ever are.' 

* But nowadays any Jew with money can get into 
society.' 

* The best Jews will always be content with one 
another's society. I should never have married 
your father if I hadn't thought he was, at any rate, 
half a Jew. He had been so successful in Mexico 
that it didn't occur to me for an instant that he 
could possibly be a Gentile. It was only after our 
marriage. . . .' 

* Did he confess the hideous truth ?' 

* Confess ! No ; he was most indignant. But 

what's all this got to do with your being presented ? 

How often must I tell you that mother knows 

best?' 

♦ ♦ « ♦ 

Mother has told me that a third cousin of hers. 
Otto Lichtenbaum, an enormously wealthy choco- 
late-box manufacturer of Hamburg, has come to 
England. He has seen my photograph, and, good 
heavens! admires it. He is to call to-morrow, and 
after a talk with mother, he is to see me alone in the 
boudoir. I am to wear my new little vieux rose 
dress. Unhappily, I look as well in my little new 
vieux rose as in anything. I am to try and love 
him at first sight, for he is a very busy man, and will 

2 — 2 
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make up his mind then and there. I shall deal 
with him all right, I expect* 

♦ ♦ ♦ ♦ 

He was shown into the boudoir. No foot nothing 
in height, and all jump. He bowed to the earth, 
making hideous soimds ; then he jumped at me ; 
then he jumped up in the air, waved his hands and 
shook his head. I saw a shiny scalp, huge glittering 
glasses and a yellow moustache like two crumpled 
horns. He pulled out his watch, and was gone. 

Mother came in, furious. 

* Why, oh, why did you wear your spectacles ? 
Otto was quite rude to me. He is almost as blind 
as a bat, and he insists on perfect eyesight in his 
wife. *' How would it be in my business,'* he 
asked, " if my son was bom an owl ?" Those were 
his very words. Oh, you bad, wicked child I' 

* But, mother, surely he should know the truth ! 
You complained that father concealed the fact that 
he wasn't a Jew.' 

She struck at me furiously ; but, as I had my 
glasses on, I dodged her. 

* Mother, I shall always wear my spectacles when 
you^introduce people like Mr. Otto Lichtenbaum, 
and when you try to slap me.' 

* Oh, you bad, wicked child ! you will kill your 
poor father,* she said, as she went out of the room. 

* * * * 
Intellectual Reflection. — ^Anjrthing that annos^s 

mother is supposed to be fatal to father. 
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CHAPTER IV 

THE WOOING OF WYVERN 

No, I cannot go on. 

The samples — ^and in all honesty I have chosen 
the most representative, the most characteristic — 
from my diary show that I was not only an odious 
but an intensely stupid girl. It may be, and 
indeed I bebeve, that I was not more odious nor 
more stupid than were most of my temporary 
bosom friends. Yet the diary is against me. If 
the impression it conveys be not actually false, it 
is certainly not the idea of myself that I hoped 
to place on record. But to the yoimg the stupid 
often seems smart, the eccentric rational, and the 
obvious entirely improbable. 

Therefore, conscious of failure, it is well for me 
to pass on and to describe the events which 
occurred to me after the age of twenty-one in a 
fashion only completely inteUigible to those who 
shall have the courage to read these pages to the 
end. 

At twenty-one I was unmarried, and the subject 
of the often repeated question, * Why doesn't the 
girl marry ?* 

21 
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According to the mother, the answer is, ' Because 
she is a fool.' 

According to the father, * Because the men are 
fools/ 

According to the girl, ' Because Horace is not at 
the head of his profession, or his hair is not slightly 
silvered at the sides, or because the man's name 
isn't Horace after all. That I might overlook. 
But he will never be anywhere near the head of any 
profession on this earth. And ... he is thinking 
of going into the Bankruptcy Court, or on to the 
stage, which is the Bankruptcy Court of the pro- 
fessions.' 

On the whole, it is doubtful whether a girl can 
explain more accurately why she isn't married than 
a bride can explain why she is. 

Of myself I may say that I had sought diUgently, 
but in vain, for some man who should arouse in 
me that sensation of absorbing curiosity which we 
call love. 

Hitherto the men whom I had met fell into 
obvious divisions, the moderately vulgar man and 
the incredibly vulgar man, the clever man and the 
intolerably clever man, and so forth and so on. 
I should get on with them, or I should not get on 
with them. The future lay clearly before my eyes. 
But the charm of marriage is that it is a gamble, a 
gamble in which many persons who would not 
imperil a five-franc piece at petUs chevaux readily 
risk their lives. Marriage as a certainty either of 
happiness or of misery, a condition which so many 
girls by their choice of husbands seem obviously to 
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prefer, presented no charms to me. I wanted to 
risk my happiness on a forty-to-one chance of my 
own selection and win. 

That was my scheme. 

Now it happened that my mother had, by the 
grace of Heaven, seen fit to tone down her style 
of dress since the imfortunate Homburg episode. 
She now clothed herself less with a view to frighten- 
ing the horses, and abandoned the more startling 
chromatic effects of a year or two before. Our circle 
of friends was not so consistently abnormal as it 
used to be. Indeed, many quite pleasant people 
came to Lancaster Gate, and now that I was * out ' 
many pleasant houses were open to me. I had 
even received proposals from a good-looking barrister 
without resources, a serious medical man with a 
delightful seaside manner, and one or two others, 
exclusive of admirable financial offers from some 
local Jew boys. 

My passion for actors had degenerated into a 
deep interest in the stage as opposed to the drama. 
I went to all plays — English, French, American, and 
Anglo-Dutch — ^in search of amusement rather than 
of mental amelioration. Indeed, I doubt whether 
any piece altered my moral tone one per cent, either 
for better or worse. But I fancied that I had 
become an expert critic, the most useful and the 
rarest form of expert critic, who can tell whether 
a given play will succeed for the only reason that it 
has been produced — ^the securing of money from 
the money-grubber by the giving of pleasure to 
the pleasure-seeker. Does not the wife select the 
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theatre ? Does not the husband pay for the 
seats ? 

Thus, trying to fall in love and watching the 
mechanism of the theatre were the two main 
pursuits of my life at this period. 

I had also a sort of side vice, a fondness for 
recitation, and, indeed, my recitations were con- 
sidered somewhat of a feature at the dinners to 
which I was invited. (It must be remembered that 
bridge had not yet come to Bayswater, and that 
the host who owned a puff-billiard board was con- 
sidered somewhat in advance of his day.) 

But this innocent amusement of mine received 
a severe blow, and in this way. 

We had given a rather smart dinner, at which 
the star guests were Wyvem Westcott, the eminent 
young politician and member for South Bayswater, 
Archie Mosenbag, a stockbroker, whose fondness 
for the ladies of the chorus caused his father grave 
anxiety, and gave him additional interest to girls, 
and Billy Huxtable, the junior partner in an eminent 
solicitor's firm. Olga Nasalheimer was hopelessly 
in love with Wyvem, Edith Lucas vainly adored 
Archie, and Billy, aristocraic, affluent, and admir- 
able, had all the Bayswater girls at his feet. No 
dance in the district was complete without ' Bays- 
water Billy.* And it was the proudest moment in 
a girl's life when she annoimced in the Bon March6 
that she had refused him. In a measure his position 
seemed unique. It had become etiquette for him 
to propose to and be refused by all girls. Any girl 
to whom he did not propose felt aggrieved, and 
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vainly attempted to hide her sorrow in hope of 
happier dajrs. 

Why I had the good luck to escape a proposal 
from him I never could understand ! 

Well, it fell out that on this particular evening 
I recited as usual. 

Before I began I noticed that Edith Lucas was 
in a bad temper ; she seemed to be bored at the 
idea of my reciting. Also she was sitting next to 
Archie, who looked Uke a convalescent ape, was 
drowsy, and had, I fancied, drunk more than was 
necessary to keep body and soul together. I over- 
heard her saying to him, * I wish you wouldn't put 
that horrid Anti-Baldo on your head. I suppose 
you think that using her father's hair-restorer will 
appeal to Muriel !' 

' Nonsense !' he answered. 

* It would be much better for you if you drank 
Anti-Baldo and soda, and put your brandies-and- 
sodas on your hair.* 

* Brandy-and-soda is well known to be a depila- 
tory,' he protested. 

* It is also a soporific,' she snapped. 
This was the poem I recited : 

THE BALLAD OF BERKELEY SQUARE; 

OE, 
THB NIGHT THAT WHXY DID NOT SAY HIS PIBCB 

I. 

The night was gay with music and with song. 
And fragrant blossoms filled the scented air ; 

Princes and peeresses composed the throng 
That crowded eagerly to Berkeley Square. 
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11. 
Amidst the gaiety one heart was sad : 

Upon his dainty couch poor V^Uy lay. 
No thought was given to the lonely lad 

By the bright throng that danced the night away. 

III. 
Did Princes soothe the tiny troubled breast ? 

What peeress gave a kindly thought to Will ? 
What did he matter to a single guest ? 

The only answer is, * He mattered nil.' 

IV. 

Now this was Willy's birthday, and the child 
Had learnt by heart a moral little piece 

Concerning scarlet sin and mercy mild, 
And ending with a suitable decease. 



This piece it was his object to recite 

To Popper and his guests in Berkeley Square, 

That they might hate the wrong and love the right 
(For Popper was a wicked millionaire). 

VI. 

Yes, Popper ground the faces of the poor ; 

He cornered bread and beer, and boots and gin. 
(No scheme so evil but this man was sure 

To have at least a million dollars in !) 

VII. 

When Popper heard of Willy's moral scheme. 
The bad man packed him ofE to bed at sight. 

And said that he would certainly not dream 
Of letting any child of his recite. 

VIII. 

Till midnight struck poor little Willy wept. 
Regretting he was Popper's son and heir. 

Then suddenly from out his bed he leapt. 
Intent upon reforming Berkeley Square. 
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IX. 

Adown the stairs the white-clad William crept 
(A beauteous halo was his golden hair) : 

It seemed as though a holy angel stepped 
Amid the sinful crowd in Berkeley Square. 



No, no, my eyes are dim, my soul is sad. 

I cannot tell of Popper's humbled pride. 
How powdered footmen soothed the dying child. 

(Of course you guess that little '^^y died.) 

XI. 

I never knew a little Willy yet 

Who hasn't somehow prematurely died. 

(To name boys * Willy ' very soon will get 
Regarded almost as infanticide.) 

XII. 

Now Willy sleeps in undisturbed peace ; 

But why he died I cannot even guess. 
(The coroner assigned the lad's decease 

To ultra-complicated WilUness.) 

XIII. 

But Willy's death bore fruit in many ways. 
For Popper breathes a nobler, purer air ; 

He only comers hymn-books nowadays. 
And there is far less sin in Berkeley Square. 

The recitation fell entirely flat. 

The bulk of the company seemed mystified ; 
they did not realize whether or not it was intended 
to be comic. They needed to take their cue from 
the star guests. But Archie was comatose and did 
not move. Billy looked for direction to Wyvem. 
Wyvem rose in his best House of Commons manner 
and walked over to me. 
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Almost in a whisper he said, * My dear Miss 
Lusker, the poem would, imder certain circum- 
stances and conditions, have been admirably 
selected. But I have no hesitation in saying that, 
under other circumstances and different conditions, 
it would be less, or perhaps more, admirably selected. 
Your speech— -or rather I should say your recitation 
— is, in a measure, a satire, or vote of censure, on the 
capitalist. There are times, and there are seasons, 
and there are places when and where that recitation 
might be of extreme value. I am speaking politi- 
cally.' 

* Obviously. You always do, don't you V 

* I trust that even in non-poUtical gatherings I 
always strive to use my poor powers for the benefit 
of the cause.' 

He had completely taken possession of me, and, 
pointing to a chair behind the piano, said somewhat 
imperiously : * Be seated, Miss Lusker.' 

He then proceeded to analyze the poem like a 
German commentator. He read in it hidden mean- 
ings that had never been buried there. He main- 
tained that in certain eventualities and under 
improbable conditions it might have considerable 
weight with hitherto unenfranchised electors. 

* Recited as you recite it, my very dear Miss 
Lusker, that poem would be invaluable at elections. 
I do not know of any one of my colleagues, even on 
the Front Bench, who possesses a wife capable of 
aiding his candidature by her recitations. Now a 
wife may be invaluable to her husband for political 
purposes.' He hastened to add, ' And for other 
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purposes which I need not enumerate, but which 
will doubtless occur to you. For instance, to take 
a case, my colleague. Sir Croome Lammas, is blessed 
with a wife who is a perfect museum of all modem 
diseases. Now at elections she visits the wives of 
Sir Croome's constituents, and has the cosiest pos- 
sible chats about illnesses. The proudest ailment 
of which a constituent's wife can boast is merely a 
pleasing S5anptom when compared with Lady 
Lanmias' elaborate development of the . . . affair. 
The sympathy she inspires for herself wins himdreds 
of votes for her husband. If she were to die or be 
cured, he would lose his seat at the next election, 
which, I may tell you in confidence, will take 
place . . .' 

* Oh, please don't, Mr. Westcott ; I am not worthy 
to be the confidante of such secrets,' I pleaded. 
It seemed strange that a man so anaemic should 
be so pompous, that one so young should have 
mastered so completely the art of boredom ! 

Ruthlessly he continued : 

* But you, placed as you are and circumstanced 
as you appear to be, could do even more for a political 
husband than Lady Lammas.' 

* Impossible ! I've nothing whatever the matter 
with me. I've never had anything worse than 
measles — and they were German. Surely, Mr. 
Westcott, imported measles would not appeal to 
an English constituency. If we are opposed to the 
alien immigrant, shall we sympathize with the alien 
ailment ?' 
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* That is a question,' he said gravely, shaking his 
huge and floppy head. 

' German measles are, I am assured, a mere colour- 
able imitation, a deceptive infringement of the home 
product. But I was not suggesting that you should 
adopt the speciality of Lady Lammas at your age. 
No, my idea is that your recitations — ^the delightful 
homily on William and the capitalist, for instance — 
would be very popular at Primrose League ffites, at 
Fiscal mothers* meetings, at Radium routs, at the 
opening of bazaars, at the thousand and one func- 
tions which it is the duty and the privilege of a 
member's wife to attend.' 

* Do you think so ?' 

' Unquestionably I think so. The question, if 
there be any question, is. Do you think so ?' 
' I've never thought about it.' 

* Think about it now. Will you give to my con- 
stituents at Primrose League ffites . . . ?' 

* At Fiscal mothers' meetings . . .' 

* At Radium routs, at the opening of bazaars. . . ?' 
' At the thousand and one functions which it is 

the duty . . .' 

' And the privilege of a member's wife to attend. 
Will you attend them — as my wife ?' 

* I think noty Mr. Westcott,' 

He seemed horrified. Two pink spots burnt on 
his cheeks. He sought for words. 

' I proposed . . . a . . . political . . . alUance, 
and you . . . refuse . . . ME !' 

* Yes, Mr. Westcott. I think that you need an 
electioneering agent, not a wife.' 
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He recovered himself in a measure as my mother, 
with Archie and Billy in attendance, approached. 

* We are all so anxious to hear what you think of 
dear Muriel's recitation, Mr. Westcott.' 

* I was — eh — telling your daughter that recitations 
have — eh — quite gone out since bridge came in.' 

' Bridge !' she echoed. 

' Quite gone out,' endorsed Billy. * It simply 
isn't done.' 

* And what, may I ask, is bridge ?' inquired my 
mother. 

* Oh,' said Billy, * it's a game that I saw some 
people pla3dng last year in the Engadine. You play 
it with cards, and swear about it like golf. In fact, 
it's a combination of golf and whist.' 

* But it's quite gone out,' said Archie incohe- 
rently, * now that marriage is coming in again. 
Cards almost killed courtship.' 
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CHAPTER V 

A TERRIBLEfsCANDAL 

* I NEVER heard of such a thing !' said my mother. 

* It's too terrible/ said Mrs. Moses, * and quite 
a strange man !' 

* And she seemed such a nice woman in her way,' 
said Mrs. Wigley. 

The drawing-room was tense with excitement. 
The ladies were holding an inquest on a reputation, 
and each face expressed a certain ghoulish satisfac- 
tion over the pursuit. In the back drawing-room 
I, scarcely yet of years to purvey ripe counsel or 
bitter comment on the matter, sat reading the new 

* society ' paper, M.A.N. (Mainly about Nonentities), 
a journal devoted to the interests of the uninterest- 
ing. Occasionally I was summoned to bring a cup 
of tea or a cucumber sandwich to one of the matrons 
who required sustenance in the stress of the dis- 
cussion. 

* Are you really quite sure ?' asked my mother. 
*As certain as I sit here. You could have 

knocked me down with a feather,* answered Mrs. 
Moses — Mrs. Angus Moses. 
Mrs. Moses, a woman of huge size, spoke meta- 
32 
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phorically. No engine less potent than a battering- 
ram could have effected her overthrow. 

* I have seen him come out of Mrs. Lashbridge's 
house at all hours of the day. Their house is almost 
opposite GUIS in Gloucester Terrace. I cannot be 
mistaken.' 

* What aged man is he ?' 

* About thirty-five, and very smart. Conspicu- 
ously well dressed. And, my dear, he seemed 
devoted. Quite the courtier. Nearly every after- 
noon they go out driving together.' 

* Well, well ! I never heard of such a thing !' 

* What can poor Mr. Lashbridge be thinking of ?' 
Little Mrs. Lashbridge, whose character was now 

under dissection, had, since her marriage a couple of 
years before, been a source of irritated speculation 
to the leading ladies of Bayswater. Her husband, 
a young solicitor in an old-established firm in 
Lincoln's Inn, was living in a manner that met with 
slight approval in the district. For one thing, he 
drove to his office in a phaeton. For another, he 
gave dinner-parties at the Carlton instead of at his 
own home. Indeed, his whole conduct was such 
that a speedy appearance in the Bankruptcy Court, 
or an even more horrible form of financial scandal, 
was eagerly prophesied for him by his wife's 
friends. 

Also, Gwendolen's extravagance was on a level 
with her husband's. She bought her dresses in 
Paris, in itself * a bad sign '; she was never to be met 
at the ladies' club which assembled every morning 
to discuss local affairs, semi-scandak, illnesses and 
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offsprings, between the knick-knack and the odd- 
ment departments at Whiteley's. 

Trae, she was good-natured. She never refused 
a request for the loan of any Parisian importation 
that one of the expert matrons required to be copied 
by a * useful maid/ About no one in the neighbour- 
hood had she ever said an unkind word — a reticence 
that brought on her the hackneyed conmient, 

* People who live in glass houses, my dear, cannot 
afford to throw stones/ 

Poorli^^tle Mrs. Lashbridge had acquired the repu- 
tation of living in a crystal palace, and she was 
rapidly earning the discourteous title of *That 
woman.' 

It may therefore be imagined with what enthu- 
siasm Mrs. Moses* account of Gwendolen's associa- 
tion with * the strange man * was received. 

The condemnatory chorus continued : 

* Pve never heard of such a thing — in the neigh- 
boiurhood.* 

* I know what the upshot will be. I feel it. The 
papers will be filled with " The Bayswater Divorce 
Case." There'll be a nice thing.' 

* Perhaps ' said Mrs. Moses, * I shall be compelled 
to give evidence.' 

* Oh, my dear !' cried my mother, not without 
envy. 

* What will you wear ?' asked Mrs. Wigley. 

* I think,' replied Mrs. Moses, after deliberation, 

* that the httle foulard I bought at WooUand's sale 
would be the very thing. You know you always 
liked me in it, EmUy.' 
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* Of course, it depends at what time of the year 
the case comes on,' said Mrs. Wigley, whose brother 
was a County Court Judge, and who knew more of 
the technique of divorce than the other ladies 
present. * It takes a long time for a case to come 
on. Supposing it*s tried in winter ?* 

* Then I should certainly wear my furs,* said Mrs. 
Moses, with decision. ^ In any case, I was going to 
have them remodelled. Yes, I rather fancy my 
mink would do very well. You know that at the 
opening of the bazaar in aid of the Decayed Bays- 
waterian Gentlewomen the Princess of Salmon von 
Gluckstein admired my furs very much. Indeed, 
she thought they were sables.* 

* The dear Princess is so short-sighted,* said Mrs. 
Wigley, who was somewhat envious of Mrs. Moses* 
prospective appearance in the witness-box. That 
mountainous matron chewed the cud of anticipatory 
trimnph. 

* I dare say it will be a very fashionable divorce 
case. I shouldn*t be at all surprised if he turned 
out to be a lord or even a very smart stockbroker. 
Then all the papers will have pictures. Yes, I 
should prefer to wear my furs, and perhaps a 
violet velvet toque — ^with an osprey, do you think ?* 

The question of the osprey was then diily discussed 
and provisionally settled. 

With regard to Mrs. Moses' Divorce Court dress 
my mother made an excellent suggestion. Said 
she : 

* My dear Agnes, Mrs. Lashbridge has got a new 
gown from Beer's. It would suit you perfectly. 

3—2 
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She paid twenty-five guineas for it in Paris — at least, 
thaf s what she said. Not that I should believe 
a single word that feU from her lips, after what 
we've heard. Why not ask her to let you show it 
to your little woman in the Ledbury Road — ^that 
clever little woman who makes up one's own 
material ? She could use your beautiful old point 
de Calembourg lace, and it wouldn't cost you more 
than ten or eleven guineas at the most.' 

* No ; that I can't do,' repUed Mrs. Moses with 
portentous dignity. * Another cup of tea, please, 
Muriel dear.' 

I ministered to Mrs. Moses, and retired in all 
humiUty. 

' I'm sure she'll let you. That woman has no 
sort of self-respect. She allows anybody to copy 
anything she wears,' said Mrs. Wigley. 

Mrs. Moses then explained the reason of her in- 
ability to adopt my mother's scheme. Said she : 

* I decline to know the woman. My husband 
and I had accepted an invitation of theirs to dine 
to-morrow at the Carlton. TJiis morning I sent 
round to say that I was feeling far from well, and 
that it would be impossible for me to stir out of the 
house.' 

* Quite right !' said Mrs. Wigley. 

* And at the Carlton, too ! Just what I should 
have done,' said my mother. 

* Exactly what I did,' said Mrs. Winterbotham. 
Mrs. Winterbotham, the wife of one of the leading 
local medical men, had not hitherto contributed 
an3^hing of value to the discussion. She had 
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behaved as one possessed of superior knowledge 
on the matter. Palpably she had been l)ang low. 
' Were you invited ?* came the general query. 

* Yes, I was. But I refused — ^immediately.* 

* Really !' 
'Why?* 

* At the Carlton too ! I dote on the Carlton !* 

* Fancy !' 

* What excuse did you make ?' 

* I made no excuse. It was not necessary after 
what I knew. I simply wrote that Doctor and Mrs. 
Peter Winterbotham could not accept Mr, and 
Mrs. Theodore Lashbridge's invitation. That was 
aU I said. Nothing about " regret " or " kind '* 
invitation. I don't think that woman wiU ever 
show her face in my presence again. But one 
never knows. These people are so peculiar.^ 

* But what do you know ?' 

* TeU us, NeUy.' 
' Now, NeU.* 

* Well, it was like this,* said Mrs. Winterbotham, 
evidently enjoying the eagerness with which the 
other women were waiting for her words. She felt 
that her self-sacrifice in keeping her surprise tiU 
this moment had met with an ample reward. * It 
was like this : Last Wednesday I was driving along 
the Fulham Road * 

* Yes, yes !* 

* Go on I* 

* I must tell the story in my own way. You do 
put me out so. I really don't know where I am. 
No, it was on the Thiu^ay that I was driving along 
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the Fulham Road. I had been given the address 
of a little woman who used to be at Kate Reil/s. 
"Madame Villette" she calls herself. WeU, she 
had made a costume for Lady Lesborough — quite 
a dream, only eight guineas and a half. I don't 
think you know Lady Lesborough. She's a patient 
of my husband's — a martyr to rheumatic gout, 
she says ; but I must tell you all about it some day. 
Still, she's a very refined woman ; I will say that for 
her. You couldn't meet anybody pleasanter — ^that 
is, socially — ^in society. Well, you may imagine 
that she's not easily satisfied. No, I can't give 
you Madame Villette's address, because I promised 
not to. You see, she's got more work on her hands 
as it is than she can do. So it wouldn't be fair, 
would it ? Of course, if she doesn't suit me ^ 

* Yes, yes ! go on !' 

* My dear, I'm telling you as fast as I can. You 
see, it happened this way : Just as my carriage 
drew up in front of the dressmaker's Mrs. Lash- 
bridge's brougham stopped — ^where do you think ?' 

She paused rhetorically, and not as one expecting 
an answer. 

* At a pawnbroker's I' 

The sensation was immense. 

* At a pawnbroker's !' echoed the other women 
in sheer horror. 

*She came out with a strange man — ^no doubt 
the dressy man Mrs. Moses spoke of — and went in 
to a low common pawnshop ! There's a thing ! I 
prophesied it all along. Living at the rate they 
do, living in the way she does! What can you 
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expect ? That's what I always say. What can 
you expect ?' 

' Had he a light moustache, like a military man, 
and a sort of overcoat like a frock-coat ?' 

* He had.' 

' Then it's the lord.' 

* Or the stockbroker.' 

* And did he seem very devoted ?' 

* Well, my dear, what do you expect ? But that 
isn't all,' said Mrs. Winterbotham, warming to work. 
* Madame Villette wasn't ready to try on my dress 
— ^you know how disappointing these people always 
are — so when I came out Mrs. Lashbridge's carriage 
was just driving off, and * 

* Yes, yes 1' 

* Go on, dear !' 

' You may believe me or not as you please, but it 
stopped in front of another pawnbroker's, and they 
got out again.' 

* Good heavens !' 

* You may well say that ! I believe she's pawning 
everything she's got. If one pawnbroker won't 
advance what she requires she goes to another, and 
so on. No wonder they can afford to go to restaur- 
ants and what not !' 

* If you call that " affording," anybody could 
afford it,' said my mother bitterly. 

* I call it borrowing from Peter to pay Paul,' said 
Mrs. Wigley. 

Mrs. Moses described the process as being even 
worse. 

* And look at her craftiness,' cried Mrs. Winter- 
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botham scornfully, * to go as far out of the neigh- 
bourhood as the Fulham Road to do her pawning !' 

* And to take the strange man !* 

* In her own carriage, too !' 

' He's at the bottom of the whole thing.' 

* That's just what I think,' said Mrs. Winter- 
botham. 

* Perhaps you'll have to be a witness too, Nell,' 
interjected Mrs. Moses anxiously, 

* Possibly — ^if my husband will let me. Still, 
it's a horrible case to be mixed up in,* Mrs. Winter- 
botham answered. * I shall wear my ermine.' 

At this moment the butler announced : 

* Mrs. Lashbridge.' 

Welcomed by a rustle of hostile skirts, a dainty 
little woman, exquisitely dressed, entered the room. 

As though not suspecting that she was more 
than suspected, she scarcely seemed to notice the 
coldness of her welcome ; she ignored the fact that 
my mother offered her no tea. She had forgotten 
or forgiven the insult of Mrs. Winterbotham. She 
did not even congratulate Mrs. Moses on her sudden 
restoration to rude health. 

She was full of news. And the gist of it was this : 

' We have had a most terrible time. Our upper 
housemaid turned out to be a thief. She has stolen 
ten pairs of muslin curtains, a pair of field-glasses, 
a lot of Theodore's clothes, everything she could lay 
her hands on without attracting attention. We 
had to have the poor woman arrested. It seems 
that her husband made her do it. So at the police- 
court this morning I spoke to the magistrate — such 
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a dear old man, who didn't make any puns or 
an3rthing — and he let her off. Fortunately we've 
got all the property back. Her husband, who 
turned out to be a real terror, had forty pawn-tickets 
on him when he was arrested. But I've had to go 
with Inspector Williams — such an intelligent man ! 
— ^to all the pawnbrokers in London to identify the 
things. Such a tiring week ! It's far worse than 
shopping ! Do please give me a cup of tea, dear 
Muriel.' 

A solemn sadness settled over the assembled 
matrons. 

They felt that they had not done well. 

Suddenly the light of mischief shone in Gwendo- 
len's eyes. 

* Oh, Mrs. Moses, I'm delighted to see you looking 
so well. Really, Mrs. Winterbotham, if your hus- 
band's secretary writes your replies to invitations, 
I should get a new one — I should indeed. And, by- 
the-by, I'd forgotten to tell you — ^we're going to 
move out of the neighbourhood — ^to Ma3^air. 
Theodore has taken a charming house in Tilney 
Street, No. 124.' 

* * * * 

When Gwendolen left Lancaster Gate she took 
the sunlight with her. 

Lancaster Gate, by the bye, is the Champs 
Elj^sfes of Bayswater. 
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AND WHAT CAME OF IT 

The next morning we were seated at breakfast, 
when father suddenly looked up from the Times 
at mother. 

* Hullo ! your cousm, Claude Lazarus, is dead.* 

' Claude ? Dear, dear 1 This is very sudden. I 
wonder what he died of. His bronchial catarrh 
couldn't have carried him off. Miriam will b^ 
deeply distressed.* Then, by way of consolation — 
scarcely for Miriam — she added : * Well, there's one 
good thing — we haven't visited them much lately, 
so I shall only need to send a guinea wreath. Where 
do you suppose he'll be buried ?' 

* Oh, I suppose at Newcastle.' 

* Did he die at Newcastle ? What under the 
sun was Claude doing at Newcastle ?' 

As though mystified, my father said : 

* Well, it calls him Cyril Lazarus here, and 
apparently he's taken a house at Newcastle.' 

* WeU, if it's Cyril it can't be Claude !' 

*^0h, papers often make mistakes. Besides, he 
may have changed his name. With your relatives 

42 
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one never knows what they'll call themselves 
to-morrow,' 

* Augustus, I've no patience with you !' cried my 
mother angrily. * You're always making fun of my 
relations ! It's very bad taste before the child.' 

* Anyhow, dear, you've saved a guinea, which is 
always something; and Claude is still with us, 
which is a great deal more,' he said with mock 
humility. I could not understand his attitude, for 
his humility was usually entirely genuine. 

* I should think it is, indeed. My own flesh and 
blood ! But that isn't the point.' 

* Isn't it, dear ?' 

* The point is that you're always saying absurd 
things about Jews — ^just as though your own wife 
wasn't a Jewess. And you know that the best 
offers of marriage that Muriel has been foolish 
enough to refuse have come from my race.' 

* Confound it,' he said with the aggressive firmness 
of a constitutionally weak man, * confound it! 
that's just what I want to make clear. I won't 
allow Muriel to marry a Jew unless . . . she loves 
him. And from what I know of Muriel its precious 
unlikely.' 

Mother was staggered at his statement. And he 
looked appealingly to me for support. He was so 
small compared with his whiskers, and she towered 
above him, massive, storm-threatening. 

* Father,' I said in a low, sweet voice, * I shall 
never marry a Jew.' 

* And why not, pray ?' my mother roared — that is 
the word. 
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* Because they are all astrakhan hair and dia- 
monds.* 

* But they make the best husbands in the world,' 
she snapped. * If only I'd married one of my own 
people, I shouldn't have had an undutiful daughter 
like you to drive me to the grave.' 

In the heat of the most animated conversation 
she always spoke of herself as moribund. Un- 
affected by her pathos, my father carried on the 
campaign. 

* You needn't fling me in my teeth like that,' 
he said somewhat cryptically. * None of your own 
people would have married you without a settle- 
ment. They know too much. Also, they'd have 
known what you'd become. When I met you in 
Mexico you were slight and pretty.' 

* Augustus, how dare you !' 

* Yes, you were . . . you had a wasp-waist — 
nineteen and a half inches, if I remember right. I 
bought one debenture, and now I'm landed with 
the entire stock ! Yes, Muriel, your mother was 
as sweet as could be, and sweet in temper as well, 
little though you'd think it now. Marry one of 
your own people indeed ! You never had the 
chance, my dear.' 

* Augustus, all this is most unseemly.* 

She was so astonished at the revolt of my 
father that she appeared at a loss how to 
proceed. 

Triumphantly he followed up his advantage and 
pushed it, after the manner of those unaccustomed 
to success, a great deal too far. 
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* And what there was of you was genuine, grown 
on the premises, so to speak.' 

Notice to the Reader — Private. 

My mother's hair and dental fittings are not natural products : they have been 
aoqaired by purchase. 

Her frame heaved like a huge jelly : I thought 
she was going to cry — ^not that I had ever seen her 
do so ; but, then, I had never seen her met by such 
determined opposition. In view of her marvellous 
self-control, her summing up of the situation was 
sheer bathos : 

* Augustus, I am surprised at you !* 

He himself seemed astonished at his bravery, 
and not altogether comfortable. Is it anywhere re- 
corded that a worm has achieved any signal success 
by the process of turning ? 

He spoke haltingly, ingratiatingly, wagging his 
whiskers : 

* My dear, I only express my opinion . . . my 
very . . . firm opinion that Muriel shall marry a 
Christian.' 

* I agree with you, Augustus, provided only that 
she can meet with a Christian as rich as the young 
men of my race whom she has refused.' 

* We'll see about that,' he said, and returned to 
the Times, apparently content with his heroic 
effort. 

For some moments there was silence. Then my 
mother said in those deliberate tones that generally 
succeed a verbal storm : 
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* I want you to sit down at the davenport and 
write a note.* 

At her dictation, wonderingly at first, I wrote to 
Mrs. Lashbridge : 

* My dear Gwendolen, 

* If you have nothing better to do, will you 
lunch with us to-morrow at two o'clock ? I'm so 
glad you got your things back. 

* Yours affectionately, 

* Muriel Lusker.' 

Rapidly though my mother's brain had worked, 
I understood its mechanism. Gwendolen, through 
her solicitor husband, knew a great many of the 
best class of Jews, people who never visited us. She 
had grasped my rooted antipathy to the Ba3^water 
Jews and my loathing for the Maida Vale brand. 
By means of a Christian she would introduce me 
to the aristocracy of her own race, a thing she could 
not have directly brought about herself. For al- 
though the Jews are a nation within a nation, and 
have established, to their own vast advantage, the 
most perfect system of Freemasonry in the world 
for information, for concealment, for attack, and 
for defence, yet the lines that separate their social 
strata are very firmly drawn. 

Gwendolen came, sweet as ever, and beautifully 
dressed. I had always liked her : she had always 
seemed to like me. During lunch she asked me 
to dine at her house on the next night, and then go 
on to a dance at a very dear friend's in Portman 
Square. 
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My mother beamed. 

I thanked her enthusiastically. 

Then she continued : 

* My brother will be there. I should so like you 
to meet my brother and tell me what you think 
of him, and find out what he's doing. I so seldom 
see him that I doubt whether he would recognise 
me with my hair done in this new way. But you 
ought to meet him : he is such a detrimental. I 
suppose you have never met a detrimental in the 
whole course of your life ? You will be surprised 
at my brother. He is the most consistently detri- 
mental man there has ever been.* 

My mother withdrew her beam, but she could not 
withdraw my acceptance. 

* Oh dear, oh dear I' she said when Gwendolen 
had gone. ^ She's the last woman in the world that 
I should have suspected of having a brother of that 
sort. Perhaps it's only her joke — she seems such a 
flighty person. I wonder what the horrible brother's 
name is. The law-list, I suppose, gives the maiden 
names of soUcitors' wives ?' 

* No, mother. You're thinking of the peerage. 
It gives the maiden names of brewers' wives.' 

* Well, mind you're rude to him — that is, not 
rude, of course, but tactfully unpleasant. You 
know what I mean.' 

* Yes, mother dear.' 

So it came about that I went to the dance, and 
was introduced to the hostess, Mrs. Campbell- 
Apthorpe — a charming woman, with too much 
watercress in her hair. Immediately she introduced 
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me to a number of very well-dressed young men, and 
in an instant my programme was full. On turning 
round, Gwendolen had vanished. I scarcely caught 
sight of her again during the evening. And when 
I did, she was always talking to or dancing with 
Mr. Richard Devereux, a brilliant yoimg barrister, 
who had destroyed his chance of a practice by 
spending his life flirting with solicitors' wives in 
order to get briefs. 

I enjoyed m3^self immensely. Most of the men 
were good talkers ; a few could dance indifferently; 
the worst dancers seemed proud of their inadequacy 
as performers. Polo-playing had completely de- 
stroyed one man's dancing, he explained, in a lordly 
manner. Another hadn't been able to dance since 
Spion Kop. A third had got involved in a breach- 
of-promise case by dancing eight waltzes with an 
alleged Polish Countess at the Empress Rooms. A 
fourth maintained that a single dance spoilt his 
bridge-playing for a whole year. 

It happened that No. 14 was * Wild-eyed Willy,' 
a new two-step which I loved, and I prayed for a 
partner to whose life or intellect dancing would 
not be prejudicial. 

A peculiar-looking man, about thirty in the shade, 
with a figure like a note of interrogation, hair 
brushed straight back, glistening but partingless, 
and the scenario of a moustache, inspected me with 
languid inquisitiveness. My eyes were attracted 
by his white waistcoat. It was cut like a proposi- 
tion of EucJid, and was * jewelled at every hole,' 
like the cheap watches in the catalogues. 
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Languidly, after consulting his programme with 
a puzzled air, he said : 

* My dance, I think ?' 

* Yes, I fancy so.' 

* You must excuse me. I'm afraid IVe written 
" white fillet " on your progranmxe/ 

* But isn't White-Fillet your name ?' 

* Of course it isn't, though it does soimd like a 
double-barrelled name, the sort of name that would 
suit a coroner. No, a white fillet is the slightly 
comic, but very becoming, fitting you're wearing in 
your hair.' 

*Then why did you write it on my pro- 
gramme ?' 

* My mistake. And I've apologized for it at great 
length, but I'll do it again if you like. You see, in 
my embarrassment at meeting you for the first time, 
I wrote my name on your programme, but your . . . 
description on my own. You see, your name — I 
don't know what it is, but I'm sure it's very charm- 
ing — ^would mean so little to me, and it might mean 
nothing to our hostess. Also, I don't know her 
well enough by sight to ask who you are, or, rather, 
what your name is. So I dealt with the matter in 
my own way.' 

I had taken a dislike to the man. His entire 
lack of interest, and the apparent effort he made 
to show it, irritated me. 2 

* I don't care for your way,' I said. 

* It is very practical.' 

* Scarcely courteous.' 

^ It enabled me to secure this dance all right.' 

4 
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* Even now I do not know your name.* 

* Robinson — ^Frederick Robinson. And yours ?' 

* Muriel Lusker.* 

* Oh yes. . . . Your father wears whiskers, doesn't 
he?' 
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THE ODIOUSNESS OF MR. ROBINSON 

At this moment the band struck up * Wild-eyed 
WQly/ and, as though assuming it had drowned 
my answer — or my refusal to answer his absurd 
question — ^he steered me from the ballroom. 

' But don't you dance this ?* I pleaded. * It's 
"Wild-eyed Willy"— far better than "Whistling 
Rufus.'* It is indeed.' 

^ I don't think it is a proper thing to call grotesque 
dances after eminent barristers. Besides, Willy 
is not ** wild-eyed," and I have never heard that 
Rufus is at all prominent in whistling circles.' 

He was talking Double-Dutch, with a slight 
American accent. 

' What does it matter what the dance is called ? 
Let us dance it,' I persisted. 

' I don't dance — ^that is, I dance very well alone ; 
bat a partner always embarrasses me.' 

' Then why did you ask me for this two-step if 
you intend to dance a pas setd ?' I answered some- 
what irritably, and with the suggestion, I hope, that 
he had obtained the dance under false pretences. 

51 4—2 
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* You may as well perform now, please. I will sit 
down and watch you.' 

I have rarely felt so great a dislike for a man at 
first sight as I did for Mr. Robinson. And I knew 
I was right. A woman, like an animal, relies on 
instinct ; a man is influenced by his reason. In- 
stinct is a natural gift. Reason is an imperfectly 
developed science. That is why the woman is 
always right. 

With a smile, half kindly, half sinister, he mo- 
tioned me to a chair. 

* No,* he said ; * I will sacrifice the great pleasure 
that it would give you to see me make a fool of myself 
in order that we may have a little pleasing conversa- 
tion. You are far too good and great to enjoy a 
purely one-sided pleasure.' 

* Thank you.' 

* Not at aU. The obligation, such as it is, must 
surely be on my side.^ 

* I don't call this talking. What shaU we talk 
about ?' 

* Let us talk about Mr. Lusker— of course, about 
Mr. Lusker.' 

* How can we talk about Mr. Lusker when you 
know nothing about him ?' 

* If we only talked about subjects we knew some- 
thing about most of us would be dumb.' 

* Even you ?' 

* Yes, even I.' 

Clearly he was the sort of man who likes to make 
conversation a monologue. I certainly had no 
wish to prevent him. Obviously I was in for a bad 
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time, and for women talking is an anaesthetic; 
still, I clenched my teeth and decided to bear the 
pain. 

* There are two subjects,* he said, * to which I 
have devoted considerable attention, and on which 
I can talk to you at great length — ^whiskers and 
waistcoats. Pray make your choice, and you will 
find me entirely at your service.' 

I lifted my eyebrows in astonishment, and as 
though questioning his status among the sane. 

* Neither subject appeals to you ?* 
I shook my head as a negative. 

* Curious,' he pondered, * very curious.' But to 
my surprise he made no further effort. His appear- 
ance suggested a weary athlete who had run at 
intense speed into a cul de sac. Apathetically he 
watched the dancers. 

This was too much. 

* Are you quite sure, Mr. Robinson, that your 
dancing is not just as good as your conversation ?' 

* I am morally certain.' 

Then I rose, seizing the situation as it were. 

* I doubt it. Please let us have a turn.' 
Surprised, but unable to refuse, he stood up. 

* Miss Lusker, you are the sort of girl that has 
made our Empire world-wide. Heroism such as yours 
deserves the Victoria Cross. After all, the ballroom 
is the woman's battlefield. Prepare to die. Death 
has marked you for his own.' 

Truly he danced abominably. 
It cannot, indeed, be said that he danced at all. 
As a matter of fact, he simply impeded my move- 
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ments. On this occasion * Wild-eyed Willy * was 
not a poem of motion. Rather did it resemble a 
page full of chaotic punctuations. — ! — ? — : 
— ! — (); — ) — ! — . His dancing had on my 
nerves the same jarring effect that is made by the 
habitual dropper of aspirates. 
One round was sufficient. 

* You are not dead, Miss Lusker, but I fear you 
are woimded.' 

* Perhaps you can get me a cup of coffee,' I said, 
with the suggestion that light-porter*s work was 
his only possible accomplishment. 

* I can get you a cup of coffee with any man in 
England,' he answered in the heroic manner. 

We went to the stuffy refreshment-room, and I 
sank breathless and aching into a chair, conscious 
that several of the chiffon frills on my skirt were 
torn (which didn't so much matter, as I'd already 
hacked it at two or three subscription crushes). 

He fetched me the coffee. 

* With or without fittings ?' 

* Black, please.' 

* I'm afraid it's made of dominoes. But never 
mind. Excuse me, but after this . . . dance, can 
we call it ? . . . I must have a glass of cham- 
pagne. After a complete course of ** Wild-eyed 
Willy" I should have to go to the seaside for a 
month or the next world for ever.' 

While he was at the buffet a terrible thing hap- 
pened. How or why I do not know. 

I was indignant, I was flustered, and ... I spilt 
my coffee on to my lap : there was a pool of black 
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on the white satin. At that instant he looked 
round. I blushed a furious burning crimson. 

In an instant he was at my side with a table nap- 
kin, repairing, so far as possible, the damage done. 

But a conspicuous brown stain remained. 

In a voice that he evidently intended to be 
S}mipathetic he said : 

* Well, you dance admirably, and your conversa- 
tion is charming. Does it so very much matter 
that you can't drink coffee ?' 

.^ I could have killed him. 

* Champagne is reaUy the best thing to drop on 
a skirt. I'U tell you what to do,* he continued 
reflectively. * You hold your fan in front of the 
morass ; no one'll see it, and I'll take you into 
supper ... in spite of all.' 

* No, thank you. My evening is spoUt. I shall 
go back to my chaperone.* 

* Who is your chaperone ? May I take you ?' 

* No, thanks very much.' 

* May I call ?' His effrontery astounded me. 
*Call? Why?' 

* To apologize.' 
' What for ?' 

* Oh, anything you care to name. Girls Uke being 
apologized to. I am prepared to cater for them.* 

* Of course, you can call if you Uke, but I don't 
quite imderstand. . . .' 

* The fact is,' he said, * I am very anxious to meet 
Mr. Lusker.' 

The odiousness of the man piqued me. 

* Mr. Lusker 1' I."exclaimed. 
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* Also I want to meet you again. You are one 
of the few women who believe in hatred at first 
sight.' 

* Indeed ?* 

* Lancaster Gate, I think — Bayswater way.* 
Then I swept out of the room. But I followed 

his advice, and concealed my disaster with my fan. 

With some difficulty I found Gwendolen and 
explained my trouble. She said that her motor 
was waiting, and could take me home. 

* I hope youVe enjoyed yourself, dear ?* 

* Immensely I All my partners were charming 
except one odious man, a Mr. Robinson.* 

Gwendolen burst into ripples of laughter, 

* How funny ! My brother has just told me 
that you were perfectly delightful, but that you 
ought to have taken the art of coffee-drinking as 
an extra at school.* 

And I had always thought that detrimentals — 
poor men — ^were fascinating ! 
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CHAPTER VIII 

MADNESS IN OUR MIDST 

On the next Sunday we had quite a lot of visitors. 
Archie, Billy, and Wyvem paid their * digestion* 
calls. Any discomfort that Mr. Westcott may 
have felt as an unsuccessful suitor was entirely 
concealed by his mantle of poUtical verbosity. 
He brought into our drawing-room the atmosphere 
of the House of Commons during the dinner hour. 

Edith Lucas was describing to me at great length 
a new toque, which she had just bought at Debenhall 
and Snellbody's, when he intervened, and insisted 
on telling me in all confidence how he and his chief 
had fixed the day of the Dissolution. He apparently 
was continuing his courtship by means of the 
revelation of non-existent secrets. Billy seized an 
opportunity of speaking a few words to me in 
praise of a motor that he thought of buying. Later, 
Archie told me of the extraordinary passion he had 
inspired in the heart of a lady named Birdie Beano, 
a chorus-girl hitherto unknown to fame, but whose 
photograph was weekly expected to be pubUshed 
by the Babbler in the * SimpUcity in its Sanctum * 
series. She was pictured, it appeared, standing 
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beside her fireplace with a " SouPs awakening " ex- 
pression, gazing at a panel of Archie in his motoring 
kit. (I knew that motoring kit. Therein Archie 
looked like a brown bear going to a fancy-dress ball 
as a railway porter. Men are never so tediously 
and disadvantageously egotistical as when they 
are in love ! When I fall in love I shall expect the 
man to want to hear all about me.) 

The butler annoimced * Mr. Arthur Lichten- 
baum.' 

We welcomed him dubiously, nervously, for we 
could never be quite certain whether he was on the 
verge of * one of his little attacks,* as his periods 
of insanity or * tunnelitis ' were called in the family. 

A middle-aged man, with a prematurely patri- 
archal beard and an eminently grave appearance, 
he seemed * quite well again,' as his normal con- 
dition of sanity was called in the family. 

Instantly I introduced Wyvem to him, knowing 
that he would be overwhelmed and rendered in- 
nocuous by the young politician's volubility. 
Wyvem, to my intense relief, took him to a sofa 
and addressed him as though he were addressing a 
mass meeting of intelligent constituents. So all 
was well, and I returned to Edith Lucas for a cosy 
toque-talk. Suddenly Uncle Arthur rushed to the 
fireplace. With his back to the mantelpiece, he 
extended his hand : 

* Silence, please, ladies and gentlemen ! I have 
an important announcement to make. During a 
late visit to the South of France I was much struck 
by the emplojnnent of bullocks in the transport of 
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coal and other articles. I have therefore approached 
the Prime Minister with a view to the adoption of 
that method of dealing vdth freight. There will, 
of com^, be opposition from the South-Eastem 
Railway G)mpany on the groimd of unfair competi- 
tion.* 

* Quite so,* said Wyvem. 
No one else spoke. 

My mother, in the background, seemed com- 
pletely at a loss. She signalled unintelligibly to 
my father and to me. The others appeared some- 
what surprised at Uncle Arthur's oration^ 

He continued : 

* But all that will be overcome. And the Prime 
Minister assures me that, when he has carried this 
measure and its working has proved a success, he 
will be able to proceed with my pet project . . •* 

Here I correctly interpreted a signal from my 
mother. 

* Rmg the beU.* 

Cautiously, and without disturbing him, I rang. 

* My pet project, the sub-European and (where 
necessary) submarine tunnel, the object of which 
you all know to be the provision of a convenient 
route for the Jews to return to Palestine.* 

*A most admirable idea, scarcely practical at 
the moment, but excellent in theory,* said Wyvem, 
ever anxious to be in touch with the greatest 
thinkers of the day. 

* But for this purpose our Premier maintains — 
and I think rightly — that a Jewish Cabinet is 
necessary. I therefore, at his request, have drawn 
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up a list of the best possible Ministry that can be 
formed from our race. Here it is.* 
He produced a piece of paper and read out : 

•MR. LICHTENBAUM'S FIRST MINISTRY. 

Prime Minister and Minister 

for Transport - - Mr. Arthur Lichtbnbaum. 

Home Secretary - - - Mr. Nasalhbimer. 

Colonial Secretary - - Mr. Harry Marks. 

Foreign Secretary - - Mr. Arthur Lichtbnbaum. 

Lord-Lieutenant of Ireland - The O'Bbnjamin. 
Viceroy of India. - -' 

Here the butler entered. 

*A four-wheeler, please, for Mr. Arthur. Go 
with him to Upper Wimpole Street, as usual,' 
whispered my mother. 

The butler bowed intelligent acquiescence, and 
she approached Uncle Arthur : 

* My dear Arthur, the Prime Minister has just 
sent a message asking why you are so late for your 
appointment.' 

He pulled out his watch. 

^ Good heavens, so I am I Ladies and gentlemen, 
pray excuse me. This meeting is adjourned tiU 
half-past six precisely.' 

Then he walked with consummate dignity to the 
door, leaving behind him the most awkward pause 
on record. 

After her masterpiece of tactful strategy my 
mother's next effort was bathos. 

* What very unusual weather for the time of 
year !' she said, fanning herself almost hysterically. 

Wyvem did not neglect his opportunity. 
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' Unusual climatic conditions are normal in this 
country.; But I think — indeed, I have every reason to 
think — ^that things will mend after the Dissolution.* 

Another pause. 

Bravely my mother embarked on a long and (as 
I well knew from many bitter experiences) entirely 
pointless story of the effect of the weather on my 
constitution between the ages of three and three 
and a half. 

Wyvem came craftily to my side. 

* Do not think, dear Miss Lusker, that the . . . 
ahem . . . political views of your uncle have had 
any deleterious effect on my appreciation of your- 
seU. My opinion of you is absolutely unchanged.' 

* You are very noble,* I answered in the same 
beautiful spirit — * far more noble than I had any 
right to expect. But I cannot blind myself to the 
fact that Uncle Arthur must for ever be an insuper- 
able barrier between us. Still,* I asked in lighter 
vein, * what on earth did you say to send him off 
like that ?* 

* Nothing that I am aware of. I merely alluded 
generally to certain fiscal . . .* 

* Thank you. Please say no more about it. I 
understand.' 

Yes, I understood. Poor Uncle Arthur, who had 
borne the very sudden decease of his wife, to whom 
he had been devoted, with extraordinary courage, 
had developed symptoms of insanity when con- 
fronted by the bill for her interment. The horror 
of his loss, recalled by soulless figures of poimds 
and shillings, had caused his brain to totter. 
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Ever afterwards any allusion to finance struck, 
through a by-path, at the weak spot in his intellect, 
and drove him instantly on to his *pet project.' 
To such an extent did he carry his irrelevant adora- 
tion for the memory of his wife that the presentation 
of a bill had been kno\m to drive him from a res- 
taurant. 

Few women, surely, can ever have been loved 
with the devotion that Esther Lichtenbaum received 
from Uncle Arthur I 
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CHAPTER IX 

RE ROBINSON 

By a curious process of thought my mind turned 
from Uncle Arthur to Mr. Robinson. 

' I met a most extraordinary man at a dance the 
other night, a man named Frederick Robinson.* 

* Sorry for you,* said Archie. 

' Then you met a terror,* said Billy. 

* He is the sort of person who is entirely unfitted 
for political life,* said Wyvem. 

For some reason, which I am completely unable 
to explain, this imiversal condemnation of Mr. 
Robinson aroused in me a feeling difficult to describe. 
It was certainly not sympathy for him. I felt no 
desire to modify my adverse judgment of him. But 
I was . . . neutrally interested in him. 

I myself disliked the three men who disliked 
him — and blame from certain people is actually 
praise. 

* What's the matter with him ?' I asked, as though 
on the defensive. 

' He is a bounder,* said Archie. 

* He bounds horribly,* said BiUy. 

^ I have no hesitation in describing him, though 
63 
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the language is scarcely parliamentary, as one who 
bounds/ said Wyvem. 

* But in what way ?' 

* I know him by sight/ said Archie ; * he wears 
the most appalling waistcoats.' 

^ I met him at a Masonic lodge,' said Billy, ^ and 
he bored me for an hour by talking about a scheme 
for taxing fancy vests.' 

* I occasionaUy see him at the club,' said W)rvem. 

* He is mad on the subject of whiskers.' 

* The subject of whiskers ?' I asked. * 7s there 
a subject of whiskers ?' 

* He thinks so. At any rate, he has got them so 
much on the brain that one evening he asked the 
waiter at the Junior Mad Mullahs' Club for two 
whiskers and sodas.' 

* I tell you he's dotty,' said Archie. 

* He might be so considered,' Wyvem admitted. 

* I hear that when he was at Oxford he had some 
trouble with the Christ Church authorities because 
he insisted on growing a single whisker, maintaining 
that a single whisker was no more absurd than a 
single eyeglass — a curious theory, and one which 
I should scarcely be prepared to support.' 

Apathetically seeking information, I asked : 

' But what is he besides a lunatic ? In Western 

countries it is not possible to live by lunacy alone. 

In the East things are, of course, different.' 

* He's at the Bar,' said BiUy ; * but my firm has 
never given him a brief.' 

* I have read one of his novels/ said Wyvem, 

* because it dealt in a measure with my constituents. 
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But it was totally unsoiind from a sociological point 
of view.' 

* He's ¥nitten a comic opera that is soon to be 
put up at the Pantheon Theatre,' said Archie ; * but 
I hear from Miss Beano that it's no use. She knows 
aU about it, because she applied for a part. And 
if a comic opera hasn't got a part in it for Miss 
Beano, I don't see how it can be much of a comic 
opera. The man is always putting absurd irons into 
a fire he imagines he has kindled on the Thames.' 

This was interesting. In a small degree the 
glamour that encircles the stage includes dramatic 
authors — ^if the people who write the libreUi of 
musical plaj^ have any claim to authorship. I 
felt suddenly an inexplicable desire to meet Mr. 
Robinson again, to talk with him about his opera, 
and, perhaps, to assure myself that it would be a 
failure. 

* Do you know anything more about it, Archie ?' 
I asked. 

* No. But I hear it's got rather a good plot.' 

* A good plot !' I exclaimed. * A plot of any 
sort is fatal tc> the success of a musical comedy !' 

* Oh, I don't know. They can alwaj^ cut it out 
after the first night.' 

* I've never seen a musical comedy on the first 
night. The first three hundred nights of these 
pieces are merely dress-rehearsals, at which one 
pa3rs to be present,' said BiUy. * I never see them 
till they've run a year.' 

* But all musical comedies don't run a year,' 
Archie interposed. 

5 
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' Those that don't aren't worth seeing.* 

* I don't go to see the pieces,' Archie answered, 
with the noxious smile of the * doggy ' young man. 
* I go to see the petticoats.' 

(There ought to be Homes for men of this sort). 
He continued : 

* Robinson isn't the sort of chap to get any real 
fun out of his piece. He doesn't care much about 
girls. I remember seeing him down at Deal once, 
and he spent his entire time mooning about with a 
woman in a bath-chair. I can't understand the 
cult of cripples.' 

* It may have been a relative of his,' I said. 
(Why I should have said so I have no idea.) 

' No, it wasn't — oh no, it wasn't, not by any sort 
of means,' answered Archie, repeating his horribly 
cunning smile. 

(The youth was wise with the wisdom of all- 
silliness.) 

Then BiUy imparted information. After some 
little thought he said : 

* Yes, yes, of course. He was out at Monte 
Carlo last year making hot love to the daughter 
of a terrible man — a perfectly terrible man — old 
Pegram, who made a fortune out of artificial cat's- 
meat or something of the sort. However, the old 
man found out, and promptly left the place, taking 
his daughter with him.' 

* Don't you know an3rthing against Mr. Robinson ?' 
I asked, turning to W3rvem. 

* Oh no— oh, dear no. He doesn't move in 
political circles.' 
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* That, you think, is itself against him ?' 

* It is, perhaps, rather his misfortune.* 

At that moment the butler annoimced, * Mr. 
Robinson/ 
As he entered I thought him less ugly than before. 
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CHAPTER X 

MR. Robinson's visit 

He crossed the room directly to my father and 
mother, both of whose faces expressed some slight 
surprise. 

As he did so, he said : 

* I had the pleasure of meeting your daughter 
the other night at Mrs. Campbell- Apthorpe's dance, 
and she very kindly said I might call. I happen 
to be staying in Ba5rswater for a day or two with 
my sister, Mrs. Lashbridge, so I have taken advan- 
tage of her kindness before returning to town to- 
morrow. How do you do. Miss Lusker ?* 

He scarcely glanced at me as he shook hands, 
and immediately sat down by my father, with whom 
he kept up an animated conversation, on what topics 
Heaven knows. 

I felt piqued at his rudeness, and returned to the 
three men, but I strained my ears unsuccessfully to 
hear what Mr. Robinson was talking about. Soon 
W3rvem and Billy, having nodded distantly to him, 
left, and Archie continued his lecture on himself. 
Then Mrs. Moses and Mrs. Wigley were announced, 
and joined the group around my mother. I'm sure 
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Mr. Robinson must have thought them very frumpish. 
When would he finish with father ? When would 
Archie finish the story of his hideous past which 
was still going on ? At length he rose, spoke a few- 
words to Mr. Robinson, said good-bye, and left. 
Even then Mr. Robinson did not forsake father 
and come over to me. 

It was certainly not for me to join them. If he 
didn't want to taJk to me, I naturally didn't want 
to talk to him, so I allowed Mrs. Wigley to tell me 
what her parlourmaid had said to her, and what 
she had said to her parlourmaid, and how her 
parlourmaid had ' answered back,' and the manner 
in which * one thing led to another,' and what had 
eventually * come of it,' and the moral of the whole 
dismal and entirely pointless anecdote — ^namely, 
that * servants are not what they were, and, if 
you'll believe me, my dear, you'll think twice before 
you set up housekeeping.' 

I was completely fatigued. 

Listening to women like Mrs. Wigley is almost 
a branch of athletics. 

Then Mr. Robinson rose to go. Having said 
good-bye to my parents, he suddenly seemed to 
remember my existence. 

*0h. Miss Lusker, so you know that Mr. . . . 
the *' Kid pro quo "... I always forget his 
name.' 

* The " Kid pro quo "! Whom do you mean ?' J| 

* The man with the unfortunately wobbly walk 
who talks from his hips. He interrupted yoiu: 
father's delightful conversation with me just now. 
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" Kid pro quo " is his nickname in the coulisses. 
It's . . . chorus girl . . . Latin for . . . that type 
of person.* 

* Oh, Mr. Mosenbag.' 

* Possibly. But I shall never assimilate it. I am 
too old to begin Yiddish.* 

* I didn't know that he knew you. He said that 
he only knew you by sight.* 

* Apparently he knows me so awfully well by 
sight that he asked me to reserve him two stalls for 
the premiire of my play.* 

* Oh, do sit down and tell me all about your 
play. Fm so interested in anything of that 
sort.* 

He was wearing a black-and-white striped waist- 
coat, the stripes of which went across instead of 
up and down. But there was nothing really odd 
about it. 

He noticed that I noticed. 

* It*s not meant to be a joke. Horizontal 
stripes add to one's breadth. I'm as thin as a 
lath. Indeed, I am worse. Structurally, I am 
inferior to Bismarck's description of the late Lord 
Salisbury. I am only cardboard painted to look 
like a lath.' 

'Tell me about your piece. I didn't know the 
other night that you were a dramatist.* 

* I'm not. I have written several pieces, which 
have been not only financial, but even artistic, 
failures. All my plays have been bad, but they 
have not been of that precise brand of badness 
which the public demands.' 
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*I don't think I have ever seen any of your 
plasms/ 

*They have never run long enough. The only 
way to see my works is to be present on the first 
night. Besides, I have not tried to write plays 
lately. Indeed, for years I have even given up 
writing to managers to send back my pla}^. As a 
matter of fact, I sent this play, " The Magic Ring," 
to the manager of the Pantheon Theatre three years 
ago. I rather fancy that Kleingelder — that's his 
name — thinks that he has acquired it on the three 
)^ars' system by some sort of prescription.' Then, 
quite irrelevantly : * What a delightful man your 
father is ! I am very anxious to know him better. 
What a superb study !' 

* Of what ?' 

* Of . . . manhood. Do you think that he would 
mind if I called again ?' 

* I'm sure he would be only too pleased.' 

* And you ?' he asked, looking me straight in the 
face. 

* How can I object ?' I laughed. 

* Well, I'U tell you what I'll do. I'U call some 
time next autmnn.' 

* Next autumn ! Why, that's months from 
now !' 

* Yes,' he answered reflectively, stroking the back 
of his head. ^ You see, I shall be in Lx^ndon all the 
season — ^rehearsals begin in about a fortnight — ^then 
I shall go abroad for the summer, and take in Bays- 
water on my way back. My sister will, I dare say, 
be able to put me up. Yes, I've no doubt I can 
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manage it that way ... by taking a tourist ticket. 
Good-bye, dear Miss Lusker.' 

When he had gone I wondered who the lady was 
who went about in the bath-chair at Deal, and what 
it was that really interested him so much in Miss 
Pegram at Monte Carlo. 
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CHAPTER XI 

HOBNOBBING WITH FAME 

Two or three da}^ afterwards my father came home 
from the City m a state of evident excitement. 
To my mother and myself in the Ubrary he said : 

* A most extraordinary thing happened to me. I 
was just coming out of the Junior Constitutional 
Club when somebody patted me heartily on the 
back. I turned round, expecting to find a friend, 
a person of standing in finandd circles. To my 
intense surprise I saw a young man, whose face was 
only slightly familiar, and whose name I had com- 
pletely forgotten. He was very well dressed, Uke 
a " half-commission man," and seemed delighted to 
meet me. 

* ** My dear Mr. Lusker, this is indeed a stroke 
of good fortune ! Are you doing anything to- 
morrow night ?" he said. 

* I stared blankly, but I trust courteously, at him. 
Then he went on : 

* " I've got a couple of stalls for the first ni^t at 
His Majesty's to-morrow. WiU you dine with me 
first at the Carlton at seven o'clock — an abnormally 
early hour, but the play begins at eight ? So you 
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might manage to come up to town in the afternoon 
and dress at your club/' 

* Had he not called me by my name I should 
have thought that he had mistaken me for some- 
body else. Anyhow, I was a little bewildered. But 
without waiting for my answer, he began saying 
charming things about you, Lucy, and about 
my superb " place." Then he added : 

* " It will be a very great pleasure to me to 
make some slight return for the delightful tea you 
gave me at Lancaster Gate. Besides, they tell me 
that the play will be most interesting. Tree* has 

* Mr. Herbert Beerbohm-Tree, the half-brother o£ Mr. 
MaximiUan Beerbohm. 

Mr. Beerbohm is represented at present by the collected 
edition of his ' Works ' (with an admirable and copious 
bibliography), * More ' (not to be confused with * More 
Leaves from the Highlands '), and a weekly article in the 
Saturday Review, The ' Works ' of Mr. Beerbohm cannot 
be purcliased on the convenient instalment plan. It is not 
possible to pay your is. 6d. down, and your forty- volume 
Beerbohm arrives at once, with or without revolving book- 
shelf^ the same as supplied to the Emperor Menelik, and fitted 
with copper adjustments from the boilers of the * Cobra.' 

In a great measure an author's output is restricted or in- 
creased by the circumstances of his environment. And a 
large portion of Mr. Beerbohm's time has, of necessity, been 
occupied by the quasi-fraternal guardianship that he exer- 
cises over that eminent mime, Mr. Herbert Beerbohm-Tree. 
Were it not for the author's sage counsel and ripe experience 
in dramaturgy, the actor might be an habitual and im- 
pecunious exponent of Richard II. and King Lear. Mr. 
Beerbohm spends half his life in supervising his half- 
brother. 

To dramaturgy he has, with marvellous consistency, 
contributed the minimum on which a playwright can 
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a splendid part ; he plays a leper suffering from 
St. Vitus's dance." 

'The man seemed hazy in his geography, and 
for the life of me I could not place him. 

* However, one does not lightly refuse to go to a 
first night ; indeed, I have never been to a first 
night in my life, and a dinner at the Carlton is not 
to be sneezed at. 

* So I accepted, and said as an afterthought, but 
I trust tactfidly : " Name, please ?" 

* I admit that for a second I was afraid he might 

establish a reputation. He has written one play, and he 
has written it in one act. Were it possible to write a 
drama in a prologue alone, he would have succumbed to 
the temptation ; indeed, one would not be surprised should 
he produce a five-act tragedy in an entr'acte. As a carica- 
turist ' Max ' is unequalled by any EngUshman of our day. 
The purpose of the caricaturist is not to produce beatified 
portraits, such as are the works of Mr. Leshe Ward. These 
are delightful alike to the person depicted and to the spec- 
tators ; but, emphatically, they are not caricatures. The 
true caricaturist produces a vision of a person as that 
person appears to an analytical mind. That Mr. Beer- 
bohm's mind is analytical is proved by his genuine apprecia- 
tion of Mr. Bernard Shaw and the somewhat elusive humour 
of Mr. Douglas Ainslie. ' Max ' sees not only the face, but 
he has also, apparently, a mortgage on the soul of the 
caricaturee. * Spy ' is the kindly counsel for the defence. 
Monsieur WiUette is the envenomed counsel for the prosecu- 
tion. Mr. Beerbohm is the judge, with a Hawkins-like 
touch on occasions, but a brilliant and a just judge all the 
same. 

If he ever follows the example of Mr. Bernard Partridge 
and becomes a mime, English dramaturgy will be enriched 
by an ideal Hamlet. He will play the part every thousandth 
night. 
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take offence, and declare the dinner off. But he 
did no such things 

* He merely said, smiling : 

* " Oh, Fm so sorry you have forgotten me, 
especially after our pleasant talk on Sunday. My 
name is Frederick Robinson.'* * 

* Oh,* exclaimed my mother, * the talkative 
detrimental. I think, Augustus, that you behaved 
with an entire lack of dignity. If I were in your 
position I should wire some excuse. The idea of 
dining out with a man you don't know by name or 
by sight !* 

* If you were in my position, dear, you would do 
exactly what I propose doing.' 

' And that is ?' she asked, with a slight sneen 

* Dining with him and spending a jolly evening 
with a very pleasant feUow.' 

* Who hasn't a penny, and who may want to 
borrow money. One never knows.' 

* My dear, if he wants to borrow money from me 
he will fail miserably. How could I account to 
you for even the slightest deficit in my accounts ? 
You would never pass the balance-sheet.' 

It was, indeed, a fact that my father had to 
account to her for every shilling he spent. So 
masterful was she that he was completely under 
her control with regard to finance, and she was 
for ever attempting to e^^tend her jurisdiction in 
other directions. So absolutely tamed was he 
that many of my mother's friends often spoke of 
him, and, occasionally, to him, as the ideal husband. 
Ideality as a husband must be very galling to a man. 
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I believe that men were intended to be men. Ideal 
husbands are bad imitations of weak women. 

Thus it came about that he dined with Mr. 
Robinson. 

The next morning he did not appear at breakfast, 
and in answer to my inquiry, mother said with an 
unmistakably sinister smile : 

* He says that he is suffering from a recurrence 
of a liver attack which he had in Mexico thirty 
years ago. I trust the attack will not occur again 
within the next thirty years.' 

However, he came down to lunch, and talked with 
a heartiness that did not strike me as genuine. 

Apparently he had enjoyed himself immensely. 
Mr. Robinson was the best fellow in the world. The 
dinner had been perfect, the play a huge success ! 

* And after the piece,* he continued, ' Robinson 
insisted on my going to a Bohemian supper-party 
with a friend of his who has a delightful fiat in 
Half-Moon Street.' 

* Oh, indeed !' said my mother with a * that 
accounts for it aU * expression. 

* Yes, indeed !' he answered, echoing her tone. 
* And very nice fellows I met there, let me tell you, 
very eminent men — ^men that you'll be proud to 
meet, Lucy, and no mistake about it.' 

* Oh, a lot of actors and acrobats, I dare say.' 

* No such thing. Sir Alfred Harmsworth, Mr. 
Rudyard Kipling, Little Tich, Mr. Alfred Austin, 
and . . . Lord Rosebery !'♦ 

* Lord Rosebery, a prominent racing man who at one 
time devoted week-ends to politics. 
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* A parcel of nonsense !' 

* On the contrary, a parcel, if you care to employ 
such an absurd term, of the greatest intellects in 
England.' 

' You and your Rudyard Kipling !' she sneered. 
* What next ?' 

* Yes, me and my Rudyard Kipling I' he replied 
hotly. * And FU tell you what next if you don't 
bother by interrupting.' 

' Go on,' she said, not using the expression by 
way of a jeer, but granting him her imgracious 
permission to proceed. 

^ Well, we had a pleasant little supper at a long 
table— devilled bones and bacon sandwiches, and 
so on. Then after supper we were all sitting 
chatting over our whiskies -and -sodas, and the 
conversation turned on the Daily Mail. I expressed 
my opinion about it pretty freely, and said that I 
would only take in the Tintes, if I wasn't a married 
man. All of a sudden Robinson whispered : 

* " Sh ! The gentleman opposite you is Sir 
Alfred Harmsworth." 

* Then he introduced us. I felt a little awkward, 
but Harmsworth, though a trifle shy, was very 
affable, and though not quite agreeing with me 
altogether, said that anybody had a right to his 
opinion, even if the opinion was wrong. 

* He then asked me to state quite frankly what 
features I objected to in the paper, adding that it 
was not often he met a person whose views he 
valued so much as mine. 

' So I spoke out. I said : 
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* " I think Kipling's poems about motoring were 
not up to his standard." ' 

* He smiled, and introduced me to the man on 
his left. 

* " Mr. Augustus Lusker — Mr. Rudyard KipJing." 

* Old Kipling, who is the best-natured man in 
the world, roared with laughter, and asked me if 
I would drink wine — or rather whisky-and-soda — 
with him^ which I was naturally pleased and 
proud to do, though I must say Robinson seemed 
to think that I was going a little far in accepting 
the honour. Robinson was wrong, for Kipling 
took to me immensely, and I had a long talk to 
him about postage-stamps, a subject on which, 
oddly enough, he was entirely ignorant. But he 
was vastly interested. I happened to say to 
him : 

* " I tell you candidly, Mr. Kipling, with regard 
to the surcharged three-cornered Cape of Good 
Hope stamps " 

* But he interrupted : 

* " Don*t Jef s make any bones about it. You call 
me Ruddy, and FU call you Gus." 

* Those were his very words. It was the proudest 
moment of my life, and I actually called him Ruddy 
during the rest of the evening ! There now ! But 
unhappily, instead of going on talking about stamps, 
I got back to the Daily Mail, and complained to 
Harmsworth about the Breakfast-Table Problems. 

* " Oh, you don't like them," he said, " I my- 
self think they're played out, but we get the best 
man we can to do them. May I introduce Mr. 
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Lusker — Mr. Alfred Austin, the author of the 
Breakfast-Table ProbJems ?'* ' 

*Well, well,* said my mother in surprise. *So 
he writes them, does he ? I always wondered what 
poet laureates did for a Hving. But I must say 
his prose is better than his poetry.* 

' However,' my father continued, ' Mr. Austin 
was quite pleasant about it, and insisted on my 
drinking long life to the Breakfast-Table ProbJems^ 
which I did with pleasure, and in reply to a very 
general demand to give my views on the stage I 
stated briefly : 

* " When I go to the theatre I hke to be amused. 
I can cry free of charge ; but when I , pay, I pay 
to laugh. And Little Tich makes me laugh more 
than anybody else." 

* Then there was a roar of applause. Mr. Austin 
leant over, and said in a whisper : 

' " Fm very glad to hear you say so, because 
Mr. Tich — ^my neighbour — ^is extremely sensitive to 
adverse criticism. You may remember that he 
brought an action for libel against a newspaper 
which excluded him from its list of ideal Hamlets." 

'Then he introduced me. I was very much 
surprised to find that Little Tich is reaDy a very 
big man. In fact, had anybody but Alf — Plater in 
the evening Mr. Austin insisted on my calling him 
Alf — had anybody but Alf told me that this 
huge fellow was Tich, I should scarcely have beUeved 
him. 

* " Pooh I" I should have said. " Pooh to you, 
sir!" 
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However, he introduced me. 

* " You will pardon me, Mr. Tich,'* I said, " but 
I had always imagined you a much smaller gentle- 
man.^' 

*A smile played over his vast flat face as he 
answered with, I fancied, a touch of pride : 

* " Yes, yes. Other actors ' make up * on the 
stage. I * make up ' off. I am really quite a small 
man, but when I am not acting I get myself up in 
this way. You see, I maintain that one should 
always act, not only on the stage, but ofif as well. In 
this way one is never out of practice.* 

* " You astound me, Mr. Tich !'* And indeed 
he did. It is astonishing what a great actor will 
do for his art. 

* " Oh, none of that nonsense !" he replied. " CaD 
me Walter. We're all friends here.'* 

* I never knew that Mr. Tich's name was Walter — 
did you, my dear ? " Walter " Tich doesn't soimd 
quite natural, does it ? One has got so accustomed 
to calling him by his title.' 

^And how did you make the acquaintance of 
Lord Rosebery ?' asked my mother acidly. 

*Ah, that was later. It appeared that he had 
got my hat and I had got his coat, or he had got 
my coat and I had got his hat. But he was very 
pleasant about it, and said that no mere difference 
in the nature of our political opinions or in the size 
of our hats need stand in the way of our friendship. 
rU tell you what it is, dear. I hobnobbed with 
Fame last night ; I became hand in glove with 
Goiius r 

6 
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My mother sniffed somewhat unpleasantly. 

I took the hint and left the dining-room. 

My father showed signs of wishing to go into 
partnership with me in the hint, but she said firmly : 

* Augustus, my pet, I have something to say to 
you.* But she wore a cold-storage expression 
which boded ill for father. 
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CHAPTER XII 

HIS HIDEOUS PAST 

On the following Saturday morning an express 
messenger arrived with a note from Gwendolen. 
Could she call for me at 3.30, and drive me down 
to Ranelagh, and would I dine there after- 
wards ? 

My mother decided that she could, and that it 
was very kind of her, and that she herself should 
have been included in the invitation ; but that, as 
Mrs. Lashbridge hadn't asked her, there was an 
end of the matter. 

* I never intrude myself where I am not wanted, 
and I am willing to stand in the background for the 
benefit of my own daughter,' she said. 

So Gwendolen drove me down in her motor. 
Her men look very smart in their fawn-coloured 
liveries. They give the impression of Russian 
officers who have suddenly been called to the Bar. 

It was a glorious day — ^all stmshine, chiffons and 
cigarettes. While we were watching the polo Mr. 
Robinson strolled up. He seemed to remember me 
vaguely, and expressed his pleasure at meeting me 
again. Then he waved his hand, and attracted 

83 6—2 
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the attention of Richard Devereux, who instantly 
took Gwendolen ofif for a stroll, 
Mr. Robinson took her chair. 

* Polo,' he said, after a minute's thought, * is a 
good game • . . for people who play games.' 

* Don't you play any games — any outdoor 
games ?' 

* Yes, yes ; dominoes.' 

* That's not an outdoor game.' 

* Oh yes, it is, if you play it out of doors. I 
have often played it on the boulevards in Paris.' 
Then suddenly, ' By the way, I'm awfully sorry 
about the other night.' 

* What other night ? The dance ? . . . my 
dress ?' 

* No, no ; that was an act of God. Legally speak- 
ing> you know, anything of a disastrous nature for 
which you cannot recover damages from A, B, or 
C, or ABC and Co., Limited, is styled an act of God 
by a Christian nation. No, I meant the night I 
took your father to the theatre . . . and to supper. 
The fact is that everybody was slightly alcoholic — 
except, of course, your father — ^and he happened 
to say one or two things about the Daily Mail that 
did not find favour with a man on the staff of that 
paper. So, to avoid a row, I introduced him as 
Sir Alfred Harmsworth to Mr. Lusker. The man 
entered into the spirit of the joke, and, of course, 
carried it too far. I tried to stop it, but I was 
powerless to prevent his making the acquaintance 
of a bogus Rudyard Kipling, a colossal Tich, and 
one or two other understudies for celebrities.' 
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Odious though he was, I felt I ought to thank 
him. But I only said : 

*I*m quite sure my father has entirely for- 
gotten all about the supper.' 

* Oh, then he told you . . . something ?* 

* Yes. He said he enjoyed himself very much.* 
Again I wondered what were the true stories of 

Mr. Robinson's flirtations at Deal and at Monte 
Carlo. Curiosity is akin to . . . well, I don't quite 
know what. Anyhow, I directed the conversation 
to seaside places — Brighton, Le Touquet, Folke- 
stone. He seemed to know them all. Had he ever 
been to Deal ? 

A quick glance and a slow answer : 

*Yes. Why?' 

* Oh, for no particular reason. Weren't you 
very . . . bored ?' 

He turned squarely roimd at me. 

* Oh dear no.' 

' But I hear it's so duU.' 
He laughed. 

* I will tell you the whole thing — ^not in confi- 
dence, mind you. Deal is dull. It is a terrible 
place for anyone who takes no interest either in 
golf or east winds. The cuisine of the hotel, the 
South Eastern, supplied one with real food, and 
menus that were not merely a delusive prospectus 
of non-existent meals. I cannot stand your British 
school of hydraulic cookery. Water-power is all 
very well in its way, but it should not be applied to 
the culinary art.' 

(Mr. Robinson seemed to become entirely 
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American when finding fault with anything 
Enghsh.) 

He continued : 

*Also, Charlie Meadbum was staying there. 
YouVe heard of Charlie, of course — one of the 
best actors and most briUiant talkers of our day. 
Still, he wouldn't sacrifice an epigram to save a 
friend.* 

* One of his epigrams, I have heard, is of more 
value than most of his friends,' I said. 

* Unhappily, Charlie suffered from golfitis, and 
was on the links the greater part of the day. (But 
I must say he never talked about his S5maptoms, as 
do our other prominent invaHds.) WeU, I had 
nothing to do but to walk up and down the front 
and resist the wind. One day I saw in a bath- 
chair quite the most fascinating little face that I 
have ever had the ill luck to meet. She was pink 
and white and delicate, the perfection of porcelain. 
But her great feature — ^her wonderful feature — ^was 
her eyes. They were large and blue, but in them 
was an expression — how shall I describe it ? — an 
expression of acute sorrow rather than of suffer- 
ing.' 

' She was an invaUd,' said I. * No sorrow can 
compel you to go about in a bath-chair.' 

'That was the extraordinary thing. Extra- 
ordinary things are alwa)rs interesting, especially 
if they are women. Day after day I watched her 
— I admit it to my shame — ^but I could never detect 
the slightest trace of iUness or any uncontrollable 
twinge of pain.' 
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* Perhaps the old lady * 

* Old lady ! Didn't I tell you that she wasn't 
a day over twenty-six ? I have never been able 
to move with the times. Even to-day I doubt 
whether I could possibly fall in love with a woman 
who was a minute over twenty-six.' 

* So you were interested ?' 

* Yes ; and she got to know me by sight.' 

* Did she like that ?' 

* My appearance did not add appreciably to her 
sorrow.' 

* She was a woman of pluck, and worthy of your 
great love, Mr. Robinson.' 

* Who is telling this tale of romance ? Assuming 
that it is I, I shall continue. Every day, twice a 
day, I, more or less imofficially, and I trust un- 
ostentatiously, chaperoned that bath-chair from 
East Deal to Walmer Castle and back.' 

* Back to where.?' 

* Ah,' he said, ' that I didn't find out— then. I 
used to follow her along the narrow streets — ^mean 
streets, with mean names on the shops: fag-ends 
of names like Wegg and Crub and Catcott. 
Have you ever noticed that in these old aUeys of 
old towns you always find fag-ends of forgotten 
nomenclature ?' 

* You were so interested in these names that you 
forgot about the bath-chair ?' 

* Of course not. But somehow, whenever we 
reached the Royal Hotel a strange look came into 
her eyes. It was imperious, and at the same time 
pathetic. She made it perfectly clear that she did 
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not wish me to follow her further. She gave me 
clearly to understand that, although she did not 
consider my Pm afraid it was — ^palpable admira- 
tion of herself — ^ungentlemanly, she would regard 
any further pursuit as— caddish. Her demeanour 
had struck me as lenient, in view of my really rather 
persistent behaviour. You know that a woman 
regards even a stranger's admiration as a " tribute " 
or an " insult," according as she is interested in or 
repelled by his appearance.' 

* Honestly, I do not wish to flatter you, but I 
can hardly call your appearance repellent. But 
I am not the lady in the bath-chair.* 

* Many thanks. I may go on, may I ?* 

* Do ; I am almost interested.' 

* Well, one morning I had my first stroke of good 
luck. Her bath-chairman, a shambling, decrepit 
fellow, stepped on a piece of orange-peel with his 
most serviceable foot, and fell prostrate on the 
asphalt. I, being fortunately at hand, retrieved 
him, and through his vague but somewhat resentful 
thanks I heard her voice : 

* " Thank you, thank you so very much !" 

* It was not a great speech, but her tones were so 
sweet that I considered it adequate. Had I saved 
the life of the wretched man who was her daily com- 
panion, I should have felt more than rewarded by 
the music of her voice. 

' I said to her : 

* " Really, I think that the old gentleman ought 
to be in the bath-chair, and that you should pull 
him along." 
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My somewhat unhumorous suggestion was 
greeted with a snule, not of enthusiasm, but, I 
fancied, of encouragement. 

* Immediately I plunged into a flood of conversa- 
tion, mainly about Deal. I was as dull as my 
subject, but I was voluble. All the way to Walmer 
Castie I talked. All the way back I talked. I was 
practically a perambulating gramophone, except 
that I was in love. As we neared the Royal 
Hotel I realized that my companion was an 
excellent listener, an essential quality in the 
woman one loves. Opposite the hotel he gave 
me a charming smlie and an imperative *' Good- 
bye." 

* The next morning I met her again (in spite of 
Charlie's cynical comments, and his suggestion that 
in order to win the heart of a lady in a bath-chair I 
should go about on two club-feet like the Marble 
Arch, made of leather). This time I allowed her to 
talk, and she prattied very pleasantiy on books and 
people and things. Hers was a pretty wit, and, 
although I discovered that she was somewhat of a 
linguist, it was pleasing to note that she did not 
pride herself on this generally uncomfortable and 
uncompanionable gift. Actors and actresses she 
knew only by name, for she had never been in a 
theatre, a fact which could not be attributed to 
a Presbyterian tendency, either inherited or ac- 
quired. With modem novels she was entirely 
unacquainted, a strange condition that she ex- 
plained without illumining me : 

* " I am only interested in things which have 
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happened to other people, or which might possibly 
happen to me." 

* And yet in nothing that she said was there ever 
a note of pessimism. Even for Deal and its in- 
tolerable dulness she had nothing but praise. The 
decrepit old bath-chairman she regarded apparently 
as a prominent member of his profession, and, as a 
further example of her kindness of heart, she took 
a very evident interest in my conversation. But 
in me she apparently took none. She did not ask 
me at what hotel I was staying, or whether I played 
golf. Indeed, there were moments when I felt 
that she regarded me as a native of the place. 
Though I cannot say that such a suggestion 
was in any degree flattering, her entire lack of 
curiosity about me rendered it impossible for me 
to put to her any personal questions with regard 
to herself or her manner of Ufe. With regard to 
her illness, whatever it was, her whole demeanour 
was more than a hint. If a woman wishes to talk 
about her complaints she does not leave the initiative 
to you. The ordinary woman who has sprained 
her wrist in 1885 will talk on the subject to the day 
of her death, unless a disaster of a more recondite 
and complex nature has taken its place. But the 
lady in the bath-chair behaved always as a person 
in robust health. Save for the fact that she was 
in a bath-chair, and for the indefinable sorrow in 
her eyes, I should have regarded her as one of the 
happiest and healthiest of her sex. During the 
time that I spent by her side I was in a paradise of 
happiness. For, altogether apart from the spell 
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that her beauty and her wit exercised upon me, the 
somewhat m)^terious nature of her existence and 
the evident sorrow of her Ufe appealed to me with 
engrossing force.* Had Charlie, who complained 
bitterly of my dulness, been less absorbed in golf, 
he would certainly have investigated my " affair of 
the heart." 

* " However," he said, " yotir lady in the bath- 
chair makes you take exercise. Courting a lady in 
a bath-chair is in itself a form — a very modified form 
—of golf." 

* Every day I reported to him inch by inch the 
progress of the affair. I recounted to him verbatim 
the words that the lady had spoken. I attempted, 
absolutely inadequately, to describe the wonderful 
charm of expression that accompanied these words. 
Then, one evening after dinner, he embarked on a 
Niagara of "bunkers" and "foursomes," and 
" nibUck " conversation. He explained exactly 
what he thought of other men's games, and how in- 
finitely superior his efforts were to theirs, and how 
important it was that hotels should offer special 
terms to persons who conversed solely about 
golf. 

* During a pause in his oration I succeeded in 
saying: 

* " My dear CharUe, I happened to be walking 
along the front this morning -" 

* He burst in : 

' " My dear chap, forgive me ; I only talk * four- 
some talk ' in self-defence. If I had a woman to 
worship, even a woman in a bath-chair, I should not 
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waste my time on the links. Golf is the game of 
disappointed lovers." 

* I thanked him suitably. 

* " But," he said, " if you don't make more 
headway in your romance than you are doing at 
present, you will be a confirmed golfer in another 
six weeks. And remember, it does not follow that 
because you are a failure as a lover you will be any 
good at all on the links." 

* His words were annoying, but also inspiring. 
However, in spite of the anno5rance and irritation, 
I made no further progress with my friend during 
the next day. I loved her madly, passionately, 
but she merely followed her usual practice, and when 
we reached the Royal Hotel said, with courteous 
discourtesy : 

* " Thank you so much ! Good-bye." 

* But on the following day — ^it may have been out 
of pique, if, indeed, that be a complaint from which 
a man is Uable to suffer — I drove with Charlie to 
the links to watch him overcome his rivals. As the 
result of an arduous afternoon I said to him : 

* " Charhe, I don*t think you are wise in shunning 
the society of women for the triumphs of the 
links.'' 

* He explained that this happened to be a bad day, 
that his dubs did not suit him, and that his oppo- 
nents had been diaboUcally lucky. 

* As we drove back from the links neither was in 
a good temper. 

' On turning into Tregenna Road he exclaimed 
suddenly : 
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* " By Jove, what a pretty girl ! What a pity ! 
what a pity !" 

* I looked round. My friend's bath-chair had 
been drawn up at a house, and a footman was 
canying her in. 

* Sheer from her body fell an empty skirt. Her 
eyes, full of agony, caught mine. 

* Charlie understood. 

* " My God !" said he, " you have fallen in love 
with a torso !'* 

* I got out of the carriage and walked home to 
the hotel.' 

* And is that all ?' I asked. 

* All — except the moral.' 

* You don't mean to say there is a moral to that 
story ?' 

* Oh yes. The moral is,' he answered, looking at 
me with half-shut eyes, * that love at first sight, 
like hatred at first sight, may not have a leg to 
stand on.' 

I don't know for certain whether I blushed or not. 

But as I was driving home after dinner with 
Gwendolen, I sincerely hoped I hadn't. 

Suggestively she asked, with a curious questioning 
side-glance : 

* Haven't you almost got over your dislike for my 
brother ?' 

Taken completely by surprise, I answered : 

* I never disliked him . . . that is, nothing to 
speak of.' 

* Oh yes, Muriel, you did,' she said, smiling ; * you 
even spoke of it to me. You called him odious.' 
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' Did I r 

* Indeed you did, because I remember thinking 
how right you were — that is, from your point of 
view. And I was sorry at the time, because one 
often gets over a liking. So many men put all their 
goods in the shop-windows. We are attracted and 
stop to admire. But if we go into the shop we find 
there is absolutely nothing in it. Now, Fred puts 
all his goods into an attic, and I think I'm about the 
only person who has ever troubled to look at them.* 

* But, then, you see, your brother puts up a notice 
outside his shop, " These premises to let as a de- 
sirable lunatic asylum.'* Naturally one is a little 
bewildered.* 

* Yes, it's a mistake, because we never get over a 
dislike. There are so many people in the world 
who are passably pleasant that we do not waste 
time on the obviously antipaihique.^ 

' You talk very much like your brother, Gwen- 
dolen.' 

* You see, we are half American, and I suppose 
we talk American in a way. Americans often call 
things by their wrong names because they are more 
appropriate than their right ones. We are poets,' 
she laughed ; * we talk in metaphors until the 
metaphor becomes the actual name, and the usual 
name is merely its effete ancestor. The American 
nation is the Power of the future. It is the force 
that civilization has evolved in the West to meet the 
encroachment of the East.* 

(' The Jew ' was on the tip of her tongue.) 
Reflectively she added : 
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* If you care at all for me, Muriel, I don't think 
it is absolutely necessary for you actually to hate 
Fred/ 

* Oh, Gwendolen dear, you know I'm devoted 
to you.' 

' If you are devoted to me, I don't see why • . .' 

* Oh,' I laughed, * I can't go so far as that.' 
Besides, there was the case of Miss Pegram at 

Monte Carlo. 
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THE GLORIOUS TRUTH 

After this it seemed to me that I met Mr. Robinson 
wherever I went — at the Supper club, at Ranelagh, 
at dinner-parties, at dances. Indeed, it was perfectly 
dear that Gwendolen arranged that we should 
meet as often as possible. And although one is 
quick to resent the efforts of another person 
to stage-manage one's life, the toleration of 
such a condition of things being an admission of 
one's own weakness, I admit that I acquiesced 
entirely. 

Yet I cannot say that I was in love. I was 
curious (of course, curiosity was the first symptom 
of Eve's love for Adam) ; I was interested in his 
manner of life, the more so as he never spoke about 
himself, and the only knowledge I possessed was 
gathered from his sister, Archie, W5rvem, and 
Billy. Neither had he alluded to his fads except 
at Idnts from me. 

As to waistcoats, he had said that they were the 
only portion of a man's dress in which it was possible 
to indulge one's individuality. 

* Supposing, Miss Lusker, all women were com- 
96 
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pelled to dress in a uniform of khaki, would they 
not devote considerable attention to their toques ?* 

This seemed lucid. 

On the subject of whiskers he was more elaborate. 

* Candidly, I regard them as amusing. They are 
useless ; they are not ornamental ; they are not even 
hygienic. If I can induce people to consider them 
comic I am a public benefactor. For years we have 
laughed automatically (in music-halls) at the 
treadndll, drunkenness, and the " kipper " that is 
unfit for human consmnption. Personally I do 
not feel that a term of imprisonment, acute alco- 
holism, or inabihty to eat a given fish, are suitable 
subjects for merriment. Each is a disaster. Why 
laugh at disasters ? Now, no man need dress up 
in whiskers unless he likes. A dip of the scissors, 
and he may present a decent appearance again. 
Therefore one is justified in laughing at these quaint 
fittings — of course, if one sees any fxm in them. 
Perhaps, it is hard to see, but I see it. And it is 
no more possible to argue about humour than it is 
about a religion or a patent medicine. What suits 
one person may not suit another. That*s all one 
can say.* 

This was scarcely insane. 

* But,* I hazarded, * if whiskers are comic, are you 
quite, quite sure that your moustache is a serious 
. . . fitting r 

It was immensely small and turned up at the 
sides. 

After deep thought, he replied : 

* If one is fool enough to wear a hp-whisker at 

7 
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all, this is the least offensive t5rpe. I designed it 
myself ; it is sterilized, and absolutely antiseptic. 
The thing is no good . . . but then, after all, it 
does no positive harm. ... I consider it a per- 
fectly hygienic moustache — a patent safety mous- 
tache. It harbours, at any rate, the minimum of 
microbes.* 

* I see.' 

* I'm glad you noticed it. Many people have the 
bad taste to say to me, " Oh, you're growing a 
moustache I" They do not appear to realize that 
this is the finished article.' 

* And no doubt people who are silly enough to 
say that wouldn't hesitate to allude to the fact 
that you brush your hair straight back without 
parting it ?' 

Though a thin man, he laughed a fat laugh as he 
answered : 

* Nature will part it for me in her own good time. 
Who am I that I should collaborate with Nature ?' 

I did not answer the question. 

But I came to the conclusion that if he was an 
ass, he was, at any rate, a new sort of ass. 

Which is something. 

If — not much. 

One Sunday morning I was sitting in the Broad 
Walk waiting for my father to come out of church, 
when, to my intense surprise, I saw Mr. Robinson 
in a light suit and a panama, accompanied by 
Gwendolen's bulldog, Passive Resister. 

Passy gallumphed up to me at once. 

* Hullo, hullo !' said Mr. Robinson, * this is a 
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stroke of the best brand of good luck. Gwen has 
made me a present of Passy. He has contracted 
the habit of consuming furniture, possibly with a 
view to saving it from seizure. It became a question 
as to which was to go — ^the dimng-room chairs or 
Passy. Gwen has decided against the hound. So 
I'm taking him for a country walk, and then off 
he goes to my flat.' 

* But won't he eat up the flat ?' 

* There's not much to eat. I shall try him on a 
diet of bills to begin with. That dog may turn out 
to be a great power for good.' 

* Do you really suffer from bills ?' 

* I'm not precisely affluent,' said he, sitting down. 

* I pick up a precarious livehhood at the Bar and 
elsewhere.' 

* But your books ?' 

* The circulating library makes the novel, but kills 
the noveUst. No sensible man actually buys a 
novel nowada)^ except when he's abroad, then he 
buys a Tauchnitz.' 

* Still, you write a lot for papers and magazines.' 

* Too much. The only man who gets well paid 
for writing in magazines is the man who only writes 
one story a year. The truth is I am too hard up 
to make much money.* 

* Yet you can afford to go to Monte Carlo.' 

* An enemy hath done this,' he said quickly, a 
searching glance in his eyes. Then he smiled. 

• Out with it.' 

' It's for you to tell me . . . any amusing episode 
that occurred to you at Monte Carlo.' 

7—2 
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He whistled something that was not at all like a 
tune. 

* It's not very funny. But you may as well know 
it, if it interests you. Personally I take no more 
interest in it than a centipede does in a sprained 
foot. Well, one of the causes that have contributed 
to my reaching my conspicuous position in the 
world of failure is my distinguished name.' 

* But Frederick Robinson is not a distinguished 
name.* 

* Oh yes, it is. You may not have noticed that 
all our celebrated men have startlingly common- 
place names, while with mediocrities the reverse 
is the case. Now, Frederick Robinson has a most 
eminent sound. That has always been my trouble. 
It is a name that can only be fittingly borne by a 
man who has made his mark. When I was at Christ 
Church people used to ask me if I was the son of 
the Frederick Robinson. They never specified the 
precise brand of Frederick Robinson to which 
they referred ; but the mere possession of this name 
labelled me as the son of a father of no slight dis- 
tinction in some distinguished walk of life. Later 
the matter became worse. I m5^self became the 
Frederick Robinson. People to whom I was 
introduced exhibited a flutter of interest. They 
were extraordinarily pleased to see me. Barristers* 
wives, knowing that no Frederick Robinson was 
a rising junior, assiuned that I was Frederick 
Robinson the painter. In artistic circles I was 
held to be Frederick Robinson the barrister, and 
occasionally I unwittingly passed as the son of 
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Sir Frederick Robinson, the eminent authority on 
nasal catarrh. 

* I was once staying at Monte Carlo, at the 
Riviera Palace Hotel, and there I made the acquaint- 
ance of a charming girl (with a repulsive mother). 

* Mrs. Pegram was the wife of a somewhat con- 
spicuous vulgarian who had amassed a considerable 
fortxme by the manufacture of artificial cat's-meat. 
The enormous quantity of jewels that she wore did 
not entirely conceal the unwieldy bulk of her 
figure ; also she was a confirmed " doggy " woman. 
Her frame was a sort of coursing ground for schip- 
perkes — ^all barking, fighting, and biting. (These 
horrible little animals are not, strictly speaking, 
dogs at all : they are merely hybrids, with the worst 
attributes of cats.) In spite of her mother's appear- 
ance, in spite of her father's reputation, I fell in 
love with Mildred, though I had never cared for 
her name. Still, in spite of my great affection for 
Mildred, I could not introduce Mrs. Pegram to my 
many friends and acquaintances at Monte Carlo. 

* My friends have always been kind to me, and 
I could not repay such kindness by making them 
acquainted with this alarming lady. She was 
somewhat of an invalid, somewhat more of a hypo- 
chondriac. Happily she rarely accompanied Mildred 
and myself either on our walks or in the gambling- 
rooms. But I was pleased to note that the mother 
treated me with marked consideration, and she 
undoubtedly took every opportunity of allowing 
Mildred and myself to be together. As to the state 
of my finances and my profession, I must truthfully 
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admit that I said nothing. Mildred was an entirely 
charming girl, and there was really nothing to be 
said either about my profession or my finances. 
Beyond the fact that I was not a blot upon the 
landscape, and that I had many friends at Monte 
Carlo, the Pegrams had no knowledge of me except 
my name. 

* Love grows rapidly under the blue sky of Monte 
Carlo. Within three da5rs of meeting Miss Pegram 
I felt that she was the only possible Mrs. Frederick 
Robinson. Still, in spite of my affection for Mr. 
Pegram's only daughter, I thought it advisable to 
inspect Mr. Pegram before deciding to offer him 
the position of father-in-law to myself. Mr. Pegram 
might be less passable than his wife, so I was quite 
anxious about his appearance, seeing that on his 
manners and customs might depend not only 
Mildred's happiness but my own. 

* It was therefore with a sigh of reUef that I 
greeted in the hall of the hotel a gentleman with 
a totally undistinguished exterior, moderately 
whiskered, and otherwise a typical Englishman, 
with a considerable stake in the coimtry. His 
delight in welcoming me suggested that Mrs. Pegram 
had detected my fondness for her daughter, and 
had urged my claims as a son-in-law. That night 
I was dining with some friends at the M^tropole, but 
on my return to the Riviera Palace at about eleven 
o'clock, Mr. Pegram, who met me in the hall, in- 
quired if I had time to smoke a very excellent 
cigar. I told him that my time was his. 

* As we were strolling up and down outside the 
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hotel h6 expressed his great pleasure at having 
met me. 

* " You are," he said, " the very man of all 
others that I want to meet. It is a stroke of 
wonderful luck to find you here." 

* I, on my side, said that it gave me no little 
satisfaction to make the acquaintance of Mr. 
Pegram* 

* " My wife tells me that you have been kind 
enough to take an interest in Mildred." 

* " No one," said I, with exaggerated courtesy, 
" can fail to take interest in her. Miss Pegram is 
one of the most charming girls that I have ever 
seen." 

* " You think so, do you ?" he asked, with a sigh, 
not unbecoming, as it seemed to me, in a devoted 
father who expected in the immediate future to 
lose his only daughter. 

* " You have been in her company a great deal," 
said he. 

* " Not so much as I could wish," I answered. 
It seemed to me as if Mr. Pegram was on the point 
of offering me his daughter's hand. 

* " Have you," he asked, suddenly and irrelevantly, 
" noticed anything about her ?" 

* " I have noticed that she is a marvellously 
beautiful girl." 

* " Yes, thank Heaven ! Our Mildred is pretty 
enough, though where she gets her looks from I 
don't know." 

*This query was somewhat ungallant to Mrs. 
Pegram, still it was eminently warranted. 
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I donH allude to her personal appearance. 
But have you ever noticed anythmg peculiar or 
strange in her demeanour ?" 

* " Not the least bit in the world," I answered. 

* " Ah, perhaps you have not been on the look- 
out ?" 

* " My dear sir,'* I answered, " it would be some- 
what discourteous of me to seek for faults in so 
improbable a quarter." 

* " Yes, yes," he said ; " that is so." 

* Then he added : 

* " I want you to do me a great favour. Perhaps 
my request is unusual, but I would like you to 
lunch with us to-morrow." 

* " Mr. Pegram, let me assure you that it is not 
at all unusual for people to ask me to lunch." 

* " I don't mean that. NaturaUy, of course not. 
But while you are at lunch — ^well, it is only right 
for me to explain the facts to you. Mildred is 
hopelessly in love with a most undesirable young 
man — Heaven knows where she met him — ^who 
is How can I say it ?" 

^ During some seconds it seemed that it would 
be impossible for Mr. Pegram to describe the calling 
of the undesirable young man. At last he blurted 
out : 

* " A veterinary surgeon." 

* " Good heavens I" I cried. 

* " You may well say that," he answered. " How- 
ever, it is right that you should know it, and to- 
morrow, at lunch, I want you to allude to the 
subject." 
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**^ To what subjects 

* "The subject of veterinary surgeons. I want 
you, il you will — ^but perhaps I ask too much ?" 

* " Not at all." 

* " I want you to note, and note x:arefully, the 
effect of your remarks on her." 

•For sheer friendliness the performance of old 
man Pegram was undefeated. He deliberately re- 
quested me to oust my hated rival, a rival whose 
existence I had not hitherto suspected, from the 
heart of the girl I loved. In spite of the unusual 
nature of the request, I promised, not only with 
pleasure, but with enthusiasm, to do what he 
required. 

* " We wiU say no more about it," said Mr. 
Pegram. " Of course, you can understand that it 
is a very serious matter." 

* It undoubtedly was a most serious matter, and 
I should certainly talk very strongly to Mildred on 
the disadvantages accruing to a young girl who 
married a " dog-doctor." 

* After a whisky-and-soda, Pegram and I went 
up to bed, firm friends and strong allies. 

* I felt during lunch that the sudden introduction 
of veterinary surgeons as a subject of conversation 
presented difficulties. My position was not simpli- 
fied by the consciousness that Mr. and Mrs. Pegram 
were considering by what possible channel I was 
approaching the topic. 

* However, I told various stories. Some were 
tragic, some were— intentionally, at least—comic. 
But they all tended to prove the inherent crimi- 
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nality and stupidity of veterinary practitioners. 
Mildred listened to my stories with the amount of 
sympathy or merriment that each required, but 
without giving any indication that my conversa- 
tion afforded her particular interest. Still, I had 
done my best, and I felt quite sure that she had 
not seen what my object was, and that, although 
I might have destroyed her esteem for veterinary 
surgeons as a class, I had not shaken her faith in 
the " vet. of vets/' 

' Mildred was an intelligent as well as a beautiful 
giri. 

'Conscious of my defeat, I walked out to the 
Casino and lost money. At six o'clock, very 
dejected, I returned to the hotel. In the hall I 
was greeted with enthusiasm by Mr. Pegram* He 
shook me violently by the hand. 

* ** My dear sir, my dear sir, you have effected 
wonders ! Your observations, so admirably chosen, 
and coming as they did from you of all men, had a 
marvellous effect upon her. Inunediately after 
lunch she came to me, and said that she felt assured 
that she had made a mistake, that she could never 
have really loved Archibald; That is his damned 
name." 

* " I am delighted, I am sure." 

* " I cannot thank you enough." 

* " But the trouble was so slight." 

* '* Possibly, but only you could have done 
it." 

* I behaved, perhaps, a trifle consciously at 
this. 
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* " Anyhow," he continued, " aU is well now. 
Mind you, I always regarded this extraordinary 
infatuation as the result of nerves. So many girls 
are nowada3rs rendered entirely irresponsible by 
nerve trouble- So when I heard that you were 
here I was delighted, absolutely delighted, and if 
you wUl accept this as a slight honorarium for 
what you have done, I shall be only too pleased." 

* He pressed a piece of paper into my hand. In 
my bewilderment I opened it. It was a cheque 
for fifty guineas. 

* " What is this for ?" I stammered. 

* He mistook my bewilderment for annoy- 
ance. 

* " Of course," said he, " I donH know what your 
fee is, but I will make it a hundred guineas if you 
like, with pleasure." 

*" My fee I My fee !" 

* " Yes, of course — ^your fee for the treatment of 
my daughter." 

* " I am not a doctor." 

* " What !" he exclaimed. " You are not 
Frederick Robinson, the eminent nerve specialist ?' 

* ** By no means." 

* " You are not the young doctor who has revolu- 
tionized the treatment of nervous diseases I" 

* " Certainly not." 

* " You fraud ! you unutterable fraud I" he 
cried. 

* But in his irritation and anger he did not omit 
to recover the cheque from my open hand. He 
declined to hold any conversation with me. He did 
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not acknowledge the letter which I wrote to him 
explaining the circumstances. 

* He left the next day for Nice, and I have since 
heard that his charming daughter has married a 
rival of Mr. Pegram*s in the artificial cat's>meat 
business, and that they have made a comer in 
this commodity under the name of Pegramoid, 
Limited. I believe the concern is doing very 
well.* 

I had listened with tingling ears. I had at 
several points attempted to stop the placid stream 
of his story. It seemed incredible that any man 
should have the cynical effrontery to talk in 
this way to any woman for whose good opinion 
he cared a jot. Calmly, however, I asked at 
length ! 

' So that was the end of your fortime-hunting ?* 

* You're very rude,* he answered, without re- 
proach, without irritation, with no more apparent 
intention than one shows in sa}dng ' It is a fine 
day.* 

* But, according to your own showing * 

' Only this much : I am such an unpleasant 
person that I am sure no woman could be happy 
with me in poverty. Mind you, it is just as ea^ — 
and, indeed, I think easier — ^to love a poor girl as 
a rich one. I have, as a matter of fact, loved many 
desperately impecunious girls. But I have never 
told my love. Why ? One of two things would 
happen J May I call them A and B ?* 

I nodded assent. He thanked me. 

*A. The girl would refuse me with contumely. 
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That, I think, is the right word. B. She would 
accept me possibly under a misapprehension, and 
we should live unhappily ever after. Therefore, I 
have not moved in the matter ; and, unless I come 
across a rich girl, with a fancy for an out-of-the-way 
hobby like myself, or make a fortune out of my play, 
I fear that I am doomed to celibacy/ 

* Yes, I am afraid you are. And, do you know, 
I really think you deserve it ! You are so horribly 
candid . • . about yourself.* 

* No woman cares for an honest man. I don't 
claim it as a merit. As a matter of fact, I tell the 
truth from laziness. You see, fiction is my busi- 
ness. Truth, out of ofl&ce hours, is my relaxa- 
tion.* 

His candour was practically an insult. And yet 
the telling of the truth is one of the greatest and 
rarest of our virtues. What had he done that was 
wrong ? He had answered my inquisitive question 
about Monte Carlo without reserve. He had told 
me a dull story, so dull that it must obviously be 
true. Clearly he had no right to tell me so much 
truth at a sitting. One only tells the truth to 
people whose opinion one despises. These things 
flashed through my mind. 

He was calmly holding out a biscuit to the d(^. 

* What do you do for the truth, Passive Resister 
— for the great and glorious truth ?* 

Passy sat up, and laboriously begged. 
He threw the biscuit to the ground. The dog 
snified at it and turned away. 

* And when youVe got it, you don't want it. 
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Truth, the great and glorious, is a drug in the 
market.* 

The dog panted in the heat, shut its eyes, and 
let its tongue loll from its mouth, and the people 
came out of church. 
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tHE WONDERFUL WOOING 

We sat sUently in the shade of the trees while the 
stream of people poured from the Bayswater Road. 
' Good heavens !' he exclaimed suddenly, ' this 
is absolutely Asiatic ! Surely all these Jews haven*t 
come out of that church ?* 

* No,' I answered ; ' this is our church parade. 
Everybody walks here on Sunday about this time. 
A great many of the women have been to church — 
certainly all who have new hats.' 

* Yes, I know. Church is a sort of Stationers* 
Hall, where the middle-class woman registers her 
clothes. Just look at the way these peculiar ladies 
eye one another's dress<es. Their clothes are not, 
as they should be, part of themselves. They wear 
their new and really rather dreadful gowns as though 
they were playing a game — and winning. And all 
this after church ! Really, really ! And the men in 
top-hats and beards ! Are they all coimtry prac- 
titioners ? Surely not. The young men are wear- 
ing bright yellow dog-skin gloves ! What a life !' 

* This is the crime de la crime of Bayswater,' I 
explained. 

Ill 
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*Do you notice that all these Jews have too 
short legs ? I suppose the forty years' wandering 
in the wilderness wore them down. And this is 
Merrie England. Every third man is talking 
German or Yiddish.* 

* You don*t like Jews, Mr. Robinson ?* 

* Well, I consider them unnecessary but indispens- 
able — ^if you follow me.' 

* Not quite.' 

* I dare say it could be explained, but I doubt 
whether I could do it. There's that terrible fellow 
Mosenbag coming along. I suppose he's very rich ?' 

* Yes, I think he has a great deal of money.' 

* Well, he needs it in his business.' 

* Business ?' ^ 

* Looking out for a wife.' 

Archie approached, staring curiously at us. 
With an impleasant sneer he asked : 

* Do I intrude ?' 

With elaborate courtesy Mr. Robinson answered : 

* A person of your conspicuous charms is welcome 
an5n¥here.' 

* Thank you,' he said, and sat down. 

To break a constrained silence Archie said at 
length : 

* You had a pretty festive evening the other night.' 
' I have as many festive evenings as possible,' 

Mr. Robinson replied. 

' I mean ... in Half-Moon Street.' 
*Ah!' 

* Mr. Lusker did himself pretty proud.' 

* Mr. Lusker was my guest — my friend's guest.' 
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' Is it true that he got into a hansom and told the 
man to drive to Port Arthur, and that you had to 
take him home to Lancaster Gate ?' 

So that was the truth, was it ? What a little 
terror Archie looked as he leered horribly at me, 
evidently enjoying my discomfort ! 

Mr. Robinson turned round slowly, and then 
spoke : 

* You seem to take a great interest in me and mine. 
Now that you've got through with your cross-ex- 
amination, I want to know what all this has got to 
do with you — ^what the dickens it has got to do 
with you.* 

*0h, nothing, nothing I' the other answered, 
grinning uneasily. 

* All right, then. Go away and play. But if 
I hear of you circulating this slander about Mr. 
Lusker, I shall have to . . . speak to you about it.' 

Completely flustered, Archie got up. 

* Oh, I didn't mean an3rthing, you know.' 

* Possibly not ; but you know exactly what / 
mean. There's a group of people over there talking 
Yiddish. Go and act as marker for them.' 

Then he slunk off. 

* Thank 3^)u,' I said. 

* Not at all. What he said about your father is 
a gross exaggeration. I did drive back here with 
him, because I like driving in the night air.' 

* Good dog, Passy ! What do you do for the 
truth ?' I asked. But the dog made no sign. 

Then we both laughed. 
Suddenly : 

8 
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* Darling, if my play's a success, will you be my 
wife?' 

I could not believe my ears. Neither when I 
heard my own answer did it seem that I actually 
spoke the words : 

* Even if your play is the greatest failure of modem 
times, I will be your wife/ 

* My darling, I think you're doing a very wise 
thing/ 

Then we both burst into uncontrollable laughter. 

* Is this a joke or isn't it ?' I said at length. 

* I don't know. It is impossible to be a critic of 
one's own life, because until the play is played out 
we do not know whether it is a farce or a tragedy. 
Of this much I am sure : I worship you. And if 
you care for such a person as ms^self , let me tell you 
that I am the only one that exists. The great 
Architect of the universe, after constructing me, 
destroyed the mould. There are no replicas. 

* And you, Muriel, are absolutely . . . the only 
one in the box. This is high praise. I am very 
anxious to kiss you. Here comes Mr. Lusker. I 
shall explain the matter to him, and in a day or 
two I shall call, and kiss you.' 

* No, no. Don't say a word to him . . . not 
yet.' 

* Why not ? Aren't you sure ?' 

* I want to think.' 

* But aren't you sure ?' 

* It has all come so quickly. You see, I have only 
found out that I cared for you at about the same 
time that I found out that you cared for me.' 
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* A good sign. The highest kind of love is spon- 
taneous on both sides.^ 

* Promise to say nothing, Fred.' 
With elaborate courtesy he answered : 

* I have given you myself. Can I refuse you 
anything else ?* 

Then we joined my father. 
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CHAPTER XV 

WHEN LUSKER MEETS LUSKER 

Everybody had noticed us. Apparently every 
person of our acquaintance had been in the Gardens 
that morning, or had been informed^ on reliable 
authority, that Fred and I had sat for a long time 
together. 

The drawing-room was crowded, and everyone 
was agog with the * news ' of the * scandal.' While 
I poured out tea I noticed that at each new hint 
of my morning's talk with Fred my mother's ex- 
pression became more and more ominously mystified. 

Twenty times at least during that hot sunny 
afternoon did the term * strange man ' fall upon 
my ears. 

* Oh, Muriel,' said Edith Lucas, * who is it ? I 
I couldn't see what he was like because of his 
panama. What an extraordinary man to wear a 
panama at church parade !' 

' He is a man called Robinson,' I answered briefly, 
because I saw that she wanted to be horrid, which is 
no trouble whatever to her. 

* Nonsense ! You might as well say that his 
name was Smith or Brown.' 

ii6 
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* If it were, I should not conceal the hideous truth 
from you, dearest.' 

Olga Nasalheimer behaved with equal baseness. 

* Directly I saw you I told mamma, " I*m sure 
Muriel is in love with the man in coimtry clothes." 
There was something — I don't know what it was — 
in the way you looked at him. And papa and 
mamma said so too. Then I told the Moses, and 
the Bottelbaums, and the Lee- Vines, and they all 
said the same. Do tell me how much money he has/ 

* Not fourpence.' 

* But won't he when his father dies ?' 

* I don't know whether he's got a father or not. 
I don't know him well enough to ask.' 

* Oh, nonsense ! Then it isn't Aaron Morris ?' 

* Why should it be ?' 

* I thought it was like him.*. 

* Don't be funny, Olga.' 

* Aaron is a great catch.' 

* Then catch him.' 

* Do tell me who it was.' 

* A man called Robinson.' 

* The Rubinsteins that were ?' 
*No.' 

* Then it's an outsider ?' 
*No.' 

* Oh, Muriel, you are so irritating !' 

* Is it fair to suggest that because I talk to a man 
for ten minutes his name must be Aaron, or some- 
thing equally ridiculous ?' 

* Ten minutes, indeed ! Why, we watched you 
for quite a quarter of an hour, and judging from 
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appearances, youM been talking for some time before 
we came up.* 
Then my father took me aside. 

* I say, my dear girl, what's all this ? You never 
told either your mother or me that you were quite 
so long with Mr. Robinson. Everyone seems to 
have noticed you and assiuned the worst. Look 
out for storms !' 

With this well-meant hint he sUpped away, and 
then Mrs. Wigley took his place. This bolster-shaped 
woman simply infuriated me. 

* My dear, of course you are inexperienced. I 
don't blame you. I was just like you once.* 

* Never, Mrs. Wigley !* 

* Oh yes — I was once quite flighty and girUsh. 
But I pulled myself up in time. I say it for your 
own good. It isn't wise to go about with this Mr. 
Robinson. You know what his sister is ? Quite 
an impossible woman, and she told me herself that 
he only had about eight hundred a year.' 

* So much as that ? He implied that he was even 
poorer,' said I, biting my lip. 

In surprise she asked : 

* How could anybody be poorer than that ? 
Besides, a man who comes out on church parade 
with a conmion straw-hat and a buU-dog evidently 
doesn't know what's what.' 

As though passing sentence of death upon him, 
she added : 

* A man hke that cannot have any self-respect 
either for himself or other people.' 

* Oh, here is Gwendolen.' 
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She had just arrived, looking a perfect dream m 
pale mauve. She evidently did not know of our 
engagement. 

* Oh, Gwen dear, Mrs. Wigley takes such a deep 
interest in your brother. She wants to persuade 
him to dress better. You know, Mr. Wigley is one 
of the smartest men in Pembridge Gardens.' 

As a matter of fact, Mr. Wigley (or Weiglen- 
bandersnatch, or whatever he originally was) had 
earned the reputation of being the untidiest person 
of our acquaintance. His trousers were accordion- 
pleated, and — being a voracious but unskilled feeder 
— his waistcoat was a sort of impressionist chronicle 
of the month's menu. 

Discomfited, Mrs. Wigley retreated with Gwen. 

For some time W5rvem had been talking to 
Archie, on whose face was an evil leer as he wagged 
his nose craftily to and fro. 

Suddenly, in his best House of Commons manner, 
he walked across the room towards me. So im- 
posing was his motion, so significant his gait, that 
a hush of interest fell over the guests. 

They seemed to know that something of import- 
ance was about to occur. 

I could have killed him and Archie. Certainly 
Archie deserved death. 

* My dear Miss Lusker, I am informed on very 
good authority — on more than one very good 
authority — that if you are not actually engaged to 
be married, such an eventuality is by no means 
unlikely. Allow me to inform you that I consider 
Mr. Frederick Robinson an extremely lucky man.* 
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There was a dead pause. Everyone was staring 
at me. 

With a firm voice, and looking him straight in 
the face, I answered : 

* Thank you very much. I consider that I*m 
an extremely lucky girl.' 

In the hubbub I distinguished two voices: my 
mother's : 

* Muriel, after all I've done . . . !' 
Gwendolen's : 

* Dear girl, I'm so glad !' 

The rest was chaos, hurried good-byes, and 
pessimistic optimism that it might turn out for the 
best. 

Then, when the three of us were alone, my 
mother took the matter in hand. 

* I shall not allow it — ^not for one second. The 
engagement, such as it is, does not exist. You are 
never to go out without the maid. Schultz will 
accompany you everywhere. I see that I have 
been too indulgent, and you have taken advantage 
of your mother, and you have made a perfect fool 
of your poor father before our friends.' 

Panting, she sank floppily into a chair. Then 
she gasped : 

* Speak to her, Augustus. You are a man. I 
am only a weak woman, and dare not trust m5rself.' 

Uneasily he said : 

* I think Muriel might have told us before.' 
Surprised, she started up and cried : 

* Is that all you have to say, when she deliberately 
becomes engaged to a ne'er-do-well ?' 
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* Father, he only spoke to me this morning. I 
had hardly time. ... I was so surprised. ... I 
didn't know that he cared for me at all. . . . And 
as to his being a ne'er-do-well, mother, he's nothing 
of the sort.' 

Furiously she hissed : 

* A twopenny-halfpenny ink-spiller whom nobody 
knows!' 

* He is an intimate friend of Lord Rosebery, 
Sir Alfred Harmsworth, the Poet Laureate, and 
Mr. Walter Tich,' said my father gravely. 

* All those big men have to know small fry. 
Besides, you remember the kind of horgy it was 
that you met them at. I don't think I should 
allude to it any more if I were you. If great men 
stoop to attend horgies, that's no reason why you 
should.' 

In her bitterness her conversation had become 
superaspirated. 

* Attend what ?' my father asked. 

* Horgies, I said — horgies.' 

* Yes, I know you said " horgies "; but what are 
they ? Do you mean orgies without the h ?' 

* What I mean is neither here nor there. This 
is no time for trivialities. What I say is that I 
forbid Muriel to marry Mr. Robinson.' 

* That's settled. Now, Muriel, listen to me,* said 
my father, and my heart sank. His face was pale, 
and he controlled his voice with diflftculty. I had 
never seen him so moved. But even should he 
turn me out of the house, I should remain firm. 
* Do you love this man ?' 
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* Yes, father.' 

* How often have you met him ?* 

* About twenty times.* 

* Oh !* cried my mother. * You deceitful minx !' 

* Did you see him for long on each occasion ?* 

* As long as I could.' 

* Love at first sight ?' 

* No, I disliked him at first.' 

* I hear that he has no money ?' 

* Very little — I believe about £800 a year.' 

* And has he not saved a farthing ?* 

* I don't know.' 

* Have you ever cared for anybody else before ?' 

* Not the least Uttle bit.' 

* You are twenty-one, and you think you know 
your own mind ?' 

* I have made up my mind to marry Fred.' 

* With or without my consent ?' 

* I hope you will consent, father, but I shall 
certainly marry him.' 

* Oh, the ungrateful impudence I' cried my 
mother. 

*This man is, I should say, about thirty-three,' 
he said thoughtfully, and by this time with a steady 
voice. * I don't think I'm making an imreasonable 
stipulation in saying that if he can settle £3,000 
on you, I shall consent to the marriage. He may 
have saved it already. He may make it in a year. 
The smn is absurd as a sum, but as an indica- 
tion of the yoimg man's character it is important. 
Personally, I like him, and I trust I am doing the 
right thing.' 
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As soon as I had recovered from my surprise, I 
fell sobbing into my father's arms. 

Mother, with wide-open, gasping mouth, and 
starting eyes, had Ustened. She suddenly realized 
that the man whom she had bullied almost into 
non-existence — ^a cipher in his own house — ^had 
yet retained his individuality, and the power to 
assert himself in vital things. Overcome by the 
bitterness of an incredible defeat, she collapsed, 
entirely overcome by a sort of apoplectic hysteria, 
in the arm-chair. 

My father lighted a cigar in the drawing-room ! 
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OFFICIALLY ENGAGED 

I WENT to bed that night in ecstasy. The events 
of a single day had brought me love and changed 
the course of my life. I was an engaged girl ! I 
had a status of my own ! I was engaged to a man 
of whom I knew nothing except that I loved him. 
His every action, his every trick of speech, would 
come as a surprise. At least I was certain never 
to suffer a moment of the boredom that causes 
passion to degenerate into tedium. And he loved 
me, and he would kiss my lips .... 

In the morning I awoke with a wonderful sensa- 
tion of triumphant wellbeing. But breakfast was 
a failure. My father, evidently completely pros- 
trated by his effort of the day before, seemed 
petulantly anxious for peace; while my mother 
strove by means of a guerilla warfare of petty 
irritation to recover her lost ground. 

My refusal of a second helping of eggs and bacon 
produced the comment : 

* You may not always have such good food. The 
bread of ingratitude is bitter.* 

And several times during breakfast she mentioned 
124 
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the words 'pauper* and 'workhouse' as noms de 
guerre for my future husband and my future home. 

At ten o'dock Fred called, and after a long inter- 
view with my father, he saw me . . . alone. 

A kiss is like . . . well, nothing on earth. 

Fred was enthusiastic. He could not adequately 
express his admiration for my father. 

* As to the ;£3,ooo, my darling, that will be all 
right.* 

* But how soon ? how soon ?* 

* Well,* he said, * there's the opera.* 

* But it may be a failure. Oh, Fred, we must 
make it a success, you and I. Do you know, I think 
I could help you. Do tell me about it, everything 
about it.* 

He described the story, and cold fear ran down 
my spine. 

' Oh, Fred, it*s got a plot. No audience will 
stand a plot in a comic opera. It's the plot that 
makes the piece last till half-past twelve on the first 
night and sends the critics away in a bad temper. 
Oh, Fred, to please me, cut out the plot.* 

He laughed me to scorn and said that I was a 
darling, but that I knew nothing about drama. 

I sighed heavily, knowing the piece was doomed. 

' You leave it to me, queen of puss-cats, and it'll 
be all right.* 

(Queen of puss-cats is a singularly sweet name.) 

He continued : 

'You shall come to the rehearsals, and advise 
generally.* 

' I shall love to.' 
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* But, besides the opera, things aren't so awfully 
bad financially. I've got a pretty fair income 
— for a bachelor — about 3^800 from Wilson's 
Whiskerine. It was a failure as a hair-restorer, 
but it's paying excellently as a depilatory. It is 
proposed shortly to sell a by-product of it — ^under 
a different name, of course — ^as a preventive of 
appendicitis. Besides, I've just bought a few 
Northern Contangoesi which are a dead cert, to go 
up. Anyhow, we're engaged, and you've brought 
me luck already. "The Magic Ring" goes into 
rehearsal to-morrow. The announcements of our 
engagement and the production of the piece will 
both be in the papers to-morrow. I hope your 
dear mother is well enough to sit up and take 
nourishment ?' 

* Mother is . . . quite herself.* 

*That is indeed a triumph. Old man Lusker 
rather hinted that your mother did not regard me 
as an ideal son-in-law.' 

' Not quite.' 

* And yet, strangely enough, I regard her as the 
ideal mother-in-law. She represents to me every- 
thing that those three words and two h5rphens 
could possibly represent. How does one curry 
favour with a lady of that sort ? Does one send 
her gifts of fruit and flowers ? Or does one try and 
talk intelligently to her about servants and babies ?' 

* The only way is, I'm afraid, to be rather rich.' 

* Then I doubt whether she will ever love me with 
that beautiful devotion that the man who has won 
your heart deserves.' 
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* I dare say, if you are very careful, she may get 
. . . accustomed to you. But, of course, I can't 
promise.' 

* Well, good-bye, my kitten. You don't mind if 
I don't call you Muriel ? I think it is such an 
exceedingly ugly name. Mrs. Lusker's idea, of 
course ? No doubt, I shall hit upon some neat 
term of endearment, either in the animal kingdom 
or the bird world. Good-bye, sweetheart.* 

Kissing is a habit that grows on one. But I 
don't feel that I am very good at it yet. Like 
everything else, I suppose, it requires practice. I 
shall practise as much as possible. 

The da}^ passed delightfully. I even enjoyed the 
* congratulations ' of my girl friends. They so evi- 
dently thought that I had thrown myself away that 
I took an additional private pleasure in knowing 
that my happiness was secure. 

*And you might have married even Abraham 
Lazarous !' 

* I suppose love in a cottage has its charms.' 

* It 2JI tends to prove that you must care for him 
very much.' 

* Bertie Karpelbaum began in quite a small 
way. But then, of course, he was in a real 
business !' 

These were fag-ends of felicitations. I received 
them all with the bright smile that provokes wrath. 

There was only one thing that troubled me. I 
attended several rehearsals of the * Magic Ring.' 
It contained a plot that might have been suitable 
for a comedy. But the songs and dances seemed 
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entirely out of place. It was neither fish, flesh, nor 
even sheer imbecility. Therefore, as a musical piece, 
it was doomed. Also I did not at all like Ida 
Gibbes, who played the principal part . . . and I 
did not imderstand what Fred could see in her . , . 
and I decided not to go to any more rehearsals. 
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CHAPTER XVII 

* THE WHISKER LEAGUE * 

Complaints I complaints I complaints I 

In my mother's eyes I could do nothing right. 
Everything I said, everything I did, she considered 
quite as stupid as my affection for Fred. Appar- 
ently I possessed a natural gift for being wrong on 
all subjects, for doing wrong on aU occasions. I even 
wore the wrong clothes. I went further : I wore 
them in the wrong way. I wore my little blue 
when I should have worn my little pink. I appeared 
in a Swiss belt when any girl with an ounce of in- 
telligence would have worn something entirely 
different. 

My invariable answer, * I don't think it will kill 
Fred's love,' failed to conciliate her. 

Any allusion to him irritated her almost to mad- 
ness. Indeed, my conversation always seemed to 
remind her of him. 

She maintained that I copied him. And this, 
as a matter of fact, I unconsciously did. I assimi- 
lated certain of his Americanisms. 

* You're enough of a mongrel as it is,' she said, 
with regard to this faiUng. ' You don't want to 

129 9 
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be taken for a Scotch Jewess with an American 
accent/ 

* I don't mind, mother dear, as long as Fred 
doesn't object.' 

* I've no patience with your mock humility.' 
She was really very hard to please. 

Archie Mosenbag did his worst. On several 
occasions he called and pretended to sympathize, 
expressing the beUef that it would * all come to 
nothing.' 

* It's merely a passing fancy,' he said on one 
occasion. * I dare say it's passed already.' 

* No, it hasn't !' I cried indignantly. 

* I meant on his side. I saw him lunching with 
Ida Gibbes at the Cavour to-day. Of course, it's 
all right at present. But a lunch shows which way 
the wind blows.' 

I did not answer him. 

He sowed seeds of jealousy by the bushel ; but 
they fell on stony ground. One morning my mother 
received a newspaper, To-morrow, at the breakfast- 
table. 

Turning to a marked passage, she went through 
it with many sinister chuckles, which augured ill 
both for my father and myself. 

At length she said : 

' Augustus, listen to this. It's written by your 
son-in-law that is to be, if you really enjoy being 
made a fool of. It's called " The Whisker League," 
by Frederick Robinson.' 

Then with hialevolent gusto she read out : 

* " The least reprehensible form of natural ivy 
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that can be cultivated on the face without detract- 
ing from its beauty or masking its intellectual 
qualities is a slight eyebrow on the upper lip. 

* " It should be worn only by two classes of 
men : 

* " (a) Habitual Don Juans. (It is recognised 
that for purposes of kissing a moustache is appre- 
ciated by women ; c/. Kipling [Rudyard] : * Kissing 
a man without a moustache is like eating an egg 
without salt.*) 

* " (6) Persons who, possessing faulty dental 
apparatus, conceal the same with a moustache in 
lieu of purchasing artificial snappers — a frequent, 
if fraudiilent, practice. 

* " Beards are worn either for purposes of dis- 
guise or to protect weak throats. In the latter 
case they come under the same category as the 
porous plaster. They are merely medical appliances. 

* " But what about whiskers ? 

* " It cannot be contended that whiskers possess 
any medical properties. Indeed, a French specialist 
has lately discovered that they are actually im- 
sanitary, and has denounced them by reason of 
their tendency to harbour microbes. 

• " Parisian gourmets fight shy of restaurants 
where the maUre d'hdtd is dressed in whisker-fittings. 
For many years I investigated a theory that their 
employment might be beneficial in cases of facial 
neuralgia. But medical evidence points unanim- 
ously to the conclusion that they possess no 
curative properties whatever. I have not come 
across a doctor who will admit that he has pre- 

9—2 
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scribed even whiskerettes for any disorder. So 
much for the utihtarian side of the question. 

* " As to their scenic effect, no smart young man 
of to-day who values his appearance ever dreams of 
wearing them. Women are the best judges of 
mascuUne beauty, and did they consider that we 
would cut handsomer figures by wearing * mutton- 
chops,* ' side-boards,* or * cutlets,* we should all be 
cultivating monstrous crops. 

* " The origin of the whisker b curious. It dates 
from about 1037 B.C., and it originated as a badge 
of shame. It appears that King David, in all good 
faith, sent ambassadors to congratulate Hanun on 
his succession to the throne of Ammon. But their 
lona-fides were suspected, and, at the instigation of 
his ministers, Hanun, under the impression that the 
envo5^ were spies, instead of merely hanging them, 
* shaved off one-half of their beards,* thereby in- 
venting whiskers. 

' " In this gruesome pUght the ambassadors did 
not venture to return home, but remained at Jericho, 
whence they sent news of their terrible condition 
to the capital. David, who had a keen apprecia- 
tion of the beautiful, did not desire the society of 
men in whiskers, and he therefore bade them re- 
main at Jericho until their beards were grown, ' and 
then return.* 

* " The italics are those of the Authorized Version. 
* " The Douai Version has, 2 Kings x. 4, 5 : 

'Wherefore Hanon took the servants of David, 
and shaved off the one-half of their beards. . . . 
When this was told to David he sent to meet 
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them : for the men were sadly put to confusion 
[making confusion worse confounded : " Confound 
these whiskers !"], and David commanded them, 
saying : Stay at Jericho till your beards be grown, 
and then return.' 

* " See also the Vulgate : Liber Secundus Re- 
gum, X. 4, 5 : ' Tulit itaque Hanon servos David 
rasitque dimidiam partem barbae eorum et praescidit 
vestes eorum usque ad nates, et dimisit eos. Quod 
cum nuntiatum esset David, misit in occursimi 
eorum, erant enim vivi confusi turpiter [N.B.] valde, 
et mandavit eis David : Manete in Jericho donee 
crescat barba vestra, et tunc revertimini.* 

' " And here, for the convenience of earnest 
students and ripe scholars, is the Dutch Authorized 
Version : ' Faithfully rendered into our Nether- 
lands from the original tongues by order of Their 
High Mightinesses the States General of the United 
Netherlands and according to the decree of the 
National Synod holden at Dordrecht in the years 
MDCXVIII and MDCXIX^ 2 Sam. x. 4, 5 : 
*Toen nam Hanun Davids knechten, en schoor 
hunnen baard half af, en sneed hunne kleederen 
half af , tot aan hunne billen ; en hij liet hen gaan. 
Als zi] dit David Ueten weten, zoo zond hij hen te 
gemoet : want deze mannen waren zeer beschaamd. 
En de koning zeide : BUjft te Jericho, totdat uw 
baard weder gewassen zal zijn, komt dan weder.' 

* " The upshot of the affair was that David very 
properly went to war with Hanun, and defeated him, 
with a loss of over forty thousand men, a by no 
means excessive penalty for his horrible invention. 
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* " In the early nineties, when I j5rst began my 
researches into the whisker question, there was a 
popular music-hall song with a refrain, which I 
quote from memory : .^ 

' I love him for his whiskers : 
They tickle me and make me laugh.' 

* " This is the only scrap of pro-whisker evidence 
on the part of womankind I can adduce. It is of 
no value. A lady who could be moved to love and 
merriment by one and the same cause is not entitled 
to give testimony on a matter of moment. Napo- 
leon, a shrewd judge of men and of faces, expressed 
himself in no doubtful terms : 

* " * L' argot et le calembourg sont les favoris sur 
le visage de la litt6rature.' 

* " Which may roughly be rendered : 

* " * Slang and puns are whiskers on the face of 
literature.' 

' " Fairly scathing ! 

* " At a period when a large portion of humanity 
suffered from whisker-trouble, six of the great 
Napoleon's most famous field-marshals we reclean- 
shaven. 

* *' Samuel Weller described whiskers as * weeds 
of an alarming and sanguinary nature.' 

* " Which is, perhaps, going rather far. 

* " It cannot be maintained that people wear 
whiskers in order to present a comic appearance, 
and thereby to amuse the public. Such great- 
hearted philanthropy is scarcely to be expected. 
And yet, on the stage, whiskers have ousted red 
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noses as the trade-mark of the comedian. The 
greatest theatrical authority on the subject, Mr. 
Hohnan Clarke, can suggest any degree of comic- 
ality by means of whiskers. Indeed, he has, so far 
as my memory goes, never appeared without these 
fittings, except as Cassius, with the O.U.D.S. 

* " It is clear, therefore, that these things are 
worn on the face neither for embellishment nor for 
utility. I was brought up in whisker-wearing 
circles. I have devoted nearly twenty years to the 
study (and, perhaps, the invention) of the whisker 
question. I have written a work on the subject, 
which has been approved by Mr. Teixeira de Mattos, 
the Marchese di Fedine, Senor Don Francisco Hijo 
de Ricardo, and other experts of European reputa- 
tion. Therefore, without undue egotism, I may 
claim to speak with some shght measure of author- 
ity. Still, it is only tentatively that I can put for- 
ward any solution of why persons of all ranks of 
society deliberately disfigure themselves. Without 
some very strong motive is it likely that barristers, 
for instance, would entirely destroy the becoming 
effect of their white wigs by the absurd contrast of 
multi-coloured whiskers ? At worst, would they 
not dab them with white powder ? Yet no barrister 
that I have heard of powders his whiskers. Ask 
any whisker-wearer the reason of this practice. 
His invariable answer is, ' What the deuce— or what 
the devil — has that got to do with you ?' 

* " He will impart no information. 

* " But the evidence all points in one direction. 
There exists a colossal secret league amongst us. 
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the members of which, Princes of the Blood, authors, 
critics, barristers, miiversal providers, dog-biscuit 
manufacturers, stage carpenters, rural deans, and 
prebendaries, can recognise one another at sight. 

* *' What is the object of this league ? Is it 
philanthropic and convivial, like Masonry ? Or is 
it dark and sinister like the Clan-na-gael ? 

* " At present I am uncertain. 

* " But I purpose growing a full set of Chinchilla 
whiskerettes, and thus securing admission to the 
league. 

* " Then we shaU see WHAT WE SHALL SEE. 

* " Perhaps ... I shall be assassinated." * 
She ceased. 

* What do you think of that, Augustus ? Muriel, 
what do you think of a man who pubUcly makes 
fun of your poor father ?' 

He was pallid with anger. 

At a loss for a defence, surprised beyond measure 
at the tactlessness of Fred, I took up the paper 
automatically. I was sure of one thing — that the 
writing, though sUghtly disguised, was that of 
Archie Mosenbag. StiD, how did that help ? 

* What do you say, Augustus ? What do you 
say, Muriel ?' persisted my mother. * Can't one of 
you say something ?* 

Then my father spoke : 

* It's an outrage ! An absolute outrage I* 
' Oh, father, I'm sure he did not mean it.' 

* Mean it I Of course he meant it. Is it possible 
that he is unaware that I grow whiskers ?' 

' Father, he may not have noticed them.' 
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* Stuff and nonsense, chUd !' snapped my mother. 
* What is there to notice about your father if it 
isn't his whiskers ?' 

* Without going so far as to say that, my dear, 
I agree with you that he must have noticed that I 
wear what he is pleased to call • . . fittings. I 
niay say, Muriel, that if he considers me a comic 
personality, I must decline, absolutely, to consider 
him in the light of a possible son-in-law.* 

His decision was eminently just, and I could urge 
nothing in favour of Fred's conduct. Suddenly I 
caught sight of the date of the paper. It was over 
a month old ! Saved I . . . perhaps. 

* Father, this appeared six weeks ago. At that 
time Fred had never seen you. He had never even 
heard of your whiskers.' 

*Ah,' he answered, very much relieved, *that 
alters the matter.' 

* Not at all,' said my mother. * If he thought 
whiskers were funny then, he probably thinks they 
are funny now.' 

*I doubt it, Lucys — I doubt it very much. 
The day that he talked to me for so long in the 
drawing-room it seemed to me that he looked at 
my whiskers with admiration, if not actually with 
envy. It may be that by now he reaUzes that a 
fine set of whiskers are a glory to a man if he can 
carry them off with proper dignity.' 

My anxiety in the face of a dire peril enabled 
me to stifle what might have been hysterical 
laughter. 
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My father had behaved rightly. But I could not 
blind m)rself to the possibility of future danger. 
At any moment an article by Fred on whiskers 
might appear in some other paper. I questioned 
him on the point, and he assured me that he had, 
temporarily, abandoned his obsession, owing to the 
stress of rehearsals. He admitted, however, that 
he had made copious notes with a view to a treatise 
on * How to tell Character by Whiskers,' and hoped, 
in a few years, to publish a volume on the ' Folly of 
Face-fittings,* dealing exhaustively with the entire 
whisker question. . . . But we diould be married 
by then. 

Suddenly an unexpected and terrible blow fell. 

At breakfast one morning my mother received 
eight copies of a new review entitled The AnU- 
Semite. Leaving our food untasted, we each 
read : 

* THE SHORT-LEGGED PEOPLE 

' BY FREDERICK ROBINSON.* 

Horrified and trembling, I scanned the pages of 
the first instalment. 
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•CHAPTER I. 

* There are two sorts of Jews, the possible and 
the impossible. 

* In England we have secured the former variety. 
As we are experts in the art of colonization, of 
selecting for export the most suitable type of our 
sons, so it would appear that we have drawn to 
these shores the least offensive t5rpe of the alien. 
Every country gets the Jews it deserves, and it is, 
therefore, no little to our credit that the English 
Jew is the finest type of his race. 

' Russia, the most uncivilized of European 
countries, possesses in its pale the worst of the 
sons of Judah. Russia has found the Jew de- 
generate, and in that condition has retained him. 

' In England we do not kill him, neither do we 
strictly confine him to ghettos of our own selection. 
He exercises his personal choice of residence with 
absolute freedom. Park Lane is his habitation, 
Maida Vale is his washpot, and over Bayswater 
has he cast forth his shoe. He who was a stranger 
within our gates, who was thrust with no little 
violence and considerable contumely from those 
gates, now shares with us the benefits which the 
British Empire has by blood and brain won for itself 
from the world. 

' It was by no direct invitation of ours that he 
came into possession of these good things. 

* In the thirteenth century we expelled him, and 
now he has returned ; but he is not our ally, he is 
not our servant, and he is not, as yet, our master. 
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* The race that inhabits our country is formed of 
fragments of nearly every race that has ever existed ; 
but in process of time, these fragments, with their 
various religions, their apparently irreconcilable 
customs, their conflicting ideals, have been blended 
into a perfectly consolidated whole. 

* The Roman Catholic, f orgetiul of the Elizabethan 
persecution, is as essentially English as the most 
acute sufferer from an ultra-developed Nonconfor- 
mist conscience. The German, the Huguenot, the 
Swiss, the Dane, dwell together, not only in perfect 
unity, but with a full spirit of the English tradition, 
and a sure hope in the future of the English race. 

* The Jew has never been consolidated into the 
race ; though he is in it, he is not of it. Once a Jew, 
always a Jew — ^never an Englishman. 

' Though his manners and deportment be, as far 
as possible, similar to those of the average inhabit- 
ant of this country, though he tread with absolute 
freedom in any walk of life that he may choose, yet 
he remains entirely distinct from his surroundings. 

* On the face of things it would seem that such a 
state of affairs is an anomaly. Does the Christian 
desire it ? Does the Jew desire it ? And by 
*' Christian " I describe the non-Jew, 

* From the point of view of the Christian it is 
clearly against public policy that there should be 
in the country any large number of persons radically 
and permanently unhomogeneous. Every step has 
been taken to assimilate the Jew with the nation. 
So far as legislation can avail, the Jew is an Enghsh- 
man. But even as -it is said that some solicitors 
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cannot be made gentlemen by Act of Parliament, 
equally apparent is it that the Jew is every bit as 
non-English to-day as he was non-Egyptian during 
his sojourn under the Pharaohs. 

* Politically, the Englishman has assimilated the 
Jew. SociaUy, he is almost entirely separate from 
him, and yet the EngUshman must be well aware 
that if he deems it desirable that the Jew should be 
absorbed into the national poUty he must receive 
him, not only in the House of Conmions, but in his 
private house. 

* Centuries of confinement in ghettos, of mental 
rather than physical labour, have developed the 
upper portions of his body to an abnormal extent. 

* The middleman of produce, as opposed to the 
producer, he has always been a director of opera- 
tions and the receiver of profits. 

* His head is often superb, and his torso is mar- 
vellously developed for the receipt of profits, but 
apparently one set of legs has done duty for the 
entire Jewish race. The legs are " common form." 
They are too short. 

* The financier, the actor, the novelist, the thief, 
are all fitted out with exactly the same pair of legs. 
The law of development restrains the growth of 
such portions of the human frame as are of slight 
value to the owner. 

* When the more progressive members of the 
monkey tribe ceased from tree-dwelling, the tail 
disappeared, and the English Jew having no need 
of fleetness of foot to escape pursuers, is now en- 
dowed with the slightest means of locomotion. 
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* In this connection the story of Samson is signi- 
ficant. 

'Samson is a hero comparable with the buc- 
caneers of the sixteenth century, on a level with the 
prize-fighters of the reign of George IV, A man 
of such stupendous personal vigour, that to the 
boyhood of our day he must stu-ely rank with 
Dr. Grace. In him we have the ideal of physical 
strength in the most irresistible form to be found in 
the history of Israel. 

* He is the Israelitish Hercules, and the point of 
Samson, surely, is that he should prevail by means 
of that strength, that he should be pre-eminent by 
means of the force of his body, that his tradition 
should be marred by no trickery of the market- 
place. And yet here is the story of Samson. It 
is a weak story for a strong man. 

* It appears that when paying a visit to Tinmath, 
a city of the Philistines, he saw there a woman of a 
race entirely antagonistic to Israel, and she found 
no little favour in his sight. 

* To his parents he confided the story of his un- 
fortunate affection, a story which they heard with 
regret. However, at his request, they set forth 
with him in order to pass judgment upon the lady. 

* In the course of the journey it would seem that 
Samson killed a lion, an episode on which (with 
a reticence that is extremely rare amongst very 
strong men) he saw fit to make no comment. 

* The result of the visit was apparently successful 
— at any rate, in so far as the strong man was con- 
cerned, for it is recorded that she pleased him weU. 
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As to the view of her parents, we have no evidence. 
Everything was satisfactorily arranged with regard 
to the marriage, and in the course of time Samson 
set out for home. On his way thither he noticed 
that the carcase of the Hon had been converted 
into a sort of honey factory by a swarm of bees. 
Although he gave some portions of the honey to his 
parents, he, with a reticence that seems more than 
extraordinary in so strong a man, did not mention 
the source of his supplies. 

'The day of the wedding-feast came, and the 
relatives of the bride arranged that thirty champions 
of the Philistines should be present at the function. 

* Samson, at a moment when one would fancy 
that a bridegroom's thoughts would be centred on 
a subject less prosaic, seized the occasion to pro- 
poimd a scheme that he hoped would be considerably 
to his financial advantage. 

* Said he, " I will now put forth a riddle unto you. 
If you can certainly declare it to me within the 
seven days of the feast and find it out, then I will 
give you thirty sheets and thirty change of gar- 
ments ; and if you cannot declare it me, then shall 
ye give me thirty sheets and thirty change of gar- 
ments." 

^ His ofier was clear and definite, and was ac- 
cepted. 

* " Put forth thy riddle," said the champions of 
the Philistines. 

* And the riddle was this : 

* " Out of the eater came forth meat, and out of 
the strong came forth sweetness." 
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* One is not surprised to hear that for three days 
these intelligent athletes sought vainly for a solution 
of the conundrum. 

* Eventually, piqued at being unable to solve the 
riddle of a rival strong man, and influenced, no 
doubt, by the large amount of the stakes, they called 
on Samson's wife, and to her presented an ultimatum, 
involving threats of arson (and other things) if she 
should not extract the solution of the conimdrum 
from her husband. She, by means of those feminine 
wiles which are effective no less with the weak than 
with the strong, obtained from him what must have 
been a very characteristic confession. 

* Samson, with phenomenal craft, had seen fit to 
propound the answer instead of the riddle. No 
wonder that the champions of the Philistines had 
failed in the matter I 

' Therefore it was that, on the last day of the feast, 
at the setting of the sun, the men of the city said 
unto him, "What is sweeter than honey, and what 
is stronger than a lion ?" 

* What could have been the opinion of these strong 
men with regard to a person who, as a bridegroom, 
at his own marriage-feast had put forward a riddle 
so obviously impossible of explanation by anything 
like legitimate means ? The illegitimate means 
whereby they had terrorized the man's wife had 
been clearly justified by the revelation of his post- 
prandial duplicity. 

' It remained for him, defeated and disgraced — 
if ever a gentleman was — at his own table, to pay 
the stakes. The course he pursued is significant. 
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* He went down to Ashkelon, and there slew 
thirty men — compatriots of his guests — stripped 
the corpses naked, and paid his bet, if you please, in 
second-hand clothes. 

* As to the sheets, thirty in number, which were 
a portion of the stakes, he took no steps at all. 

* Terrorized by the conduct of their late host, it 
is not probable that the champions of the Philistines 
ventured to make any allusion to the fact that they 
had only been paid about 85 per cent, of their 
winnings. 

* And herein lies the significance of the story. . . ,* 
But my mother had no wish to discover the 

significance of the story. 

Purple with anger, she flung the publication on 

the floor. 

« ♦ ♦ ♦ 

I did not dare to look at her. 

My father gave me a shrug of the shoulders, 
accompanied by a what-the-dickens-can-we-do ex- 
pression. 

At length she spoke, banging her fist on the 
table : 

* This is the last straw. Either you break off the 
engagement or I leave the house.' 

As an earnest of her determination she left the 
room. 



10 
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BRAIN AND BRAVERY 

Indignant, but undetermined, my father walked 
about the room. 

* What can we do in the face of this ? What can 
have induced this man to insult your mother's 
people ? Now I come to think of it, I am not so 
very sure that he looked at my whiskers with un- 
mixed admiration. At any rate, this article was 
not written six weeks ago/ 

* I really can't understand it, father.' 

* Neither can I. Mind you, if anybody else had 
written it, the thing would not be so offensive to me. 
A lot of it is true. But it seems incredible that a 
man who is in love with a girl who is half a Jewess 
should deliberately attack one-half of her ancestry. 
It demands explanation.' 

* Perhaps Fred can explain.' 

* I doubt if any human being could satisfactorily 
explain it . . . to your mother.' 

* ShaU I wire for Fred ?' 

He thought this a sound scheme, and, as a result, 
Fred arrived in the afternoon. 
My father took the precaution of being absent, 
146 
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and my mother and I received my fianc^ in the 
drawing-room. Jauntily, and as though quite 
innocent of any misdeed, he shook her heartily by 
the hand. 

* My dear Mrs. Lusker, you are looking a perfect 
dream.' 

Entirely unmoved by his greeting, she said 
abruptly : 

* Sit down.' 

* I am always charmed to have a chat with you, 
dear Mrs. Lusker.' 

* I'm afraid this chat will be an exception.' 

* I have, happily, no fear on the subject.' 

* I want to talk to you about your article in the 
Anti-Semite.^ 

* I gather ... I think I am right in gathering 
that you do not care for it,' he said, with a note of 
bewilderment in his voice. 

* How could you expect me to ?' 

* I admit that I did not speculate on the matter 
at all. I did not think you would see it.' 

* You hoped I wouldn't. You hoped that you 
would be able to poke fun at me, at us, without my 
finding out.' 

* I don't follow, my dear Mrs. Lusker. How are 
you concerned ? This article is about Jews.' 

* And am I not a Jewess ?' 

* A Jewess I' he cried, looking at her in astonish- 
ment. * No ; why should you be ?* 

' You don't know that I'm a Jewess ?' she 
cried. 

* This is]the first I've heard of it. But ' — ^he seized 

10 — 2 
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her hand with enthusiasm — ' I congratulate you 
most heartily.' 

It was now my mother's turn to show bewilder- 
ment. 

'Then what under the sun did you think I 
was ?' 

' I thought ... let me see ... I thought that 
you were an Englishwoman with, perhaps, a touch 
of Circassian blood.' 

* Circassian blood ?' 

* Yes, because of your wonderful yellow hair, which 
even in early middle age has not lost the shimmer of 
its gold. That hair pointed, in my opinion, to your 
descent from some Circassian beauty.' 

Was it possible that my mother could seriously 
accept his description of her wig ? It was. 
' So that was all you thought ?' she asked. 
He pressed on : 

* Not quite all. I said to myself, ** Mrs. Lusker is 
a remarkable woman. She combines the sound 
sense of an EngUsh great lady with the grace of the 
true Parisienne." Yes, I thought that you had 
French as well as Circassian blood in your veins. 
Look at the magenta plush that you are wearing 
to-day. I defy any other woman in the world to 
wear it. . . .' 

* It isn't plush. It is miroir-velvet, a material 
which they say is going to be very fashionable.' 

With stolid features he answered : 

* Anything worn by Mrs. Lusker is bound to be- 
come fashionable.' 

She actually smiled, in a puzzled way. 
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* But, according to your article, you do not like 
Jews. Why did you congratulate me on being a 
Jewess ?' 

* Because Jewesses are the most fascinating 
women in the world. They are the most intelligent 
and the most beautiful. In the East they learnt to 
perfection the mHier de femme. And they have 
brought it with them to the West. The Christian 
Church worships the Jewess as the type of perfect 
womanhood. But the Jew . . . frankly, I do not 
care so much for the Jew. He is the world's 
middle-man : he produces nothing — except the 
Jewess. Surely one may admire the production 
and dislike the producer ?' 

' I wish you to understand that I am proud of 
the fact that my father was a Jew.' 

* Again I congratulate you. As a rule, Jews are 
ashamed of the fact, incredible though that is. 
A conquering race masquerading in the names of 
the conquered I Can you conceive that the de- 
scendants of Xerxes, or Alexander, or Bonaparte, or 
Wellington, should change their names ? And can 
you suppose that a man of the name of Aaron should 
not be proud to daim descent from the first of the 
great financiers V 

* Financiers ?' queried my mother. 

* Certainly. The construction of the golden calf 
was a brilliant attempt to make a comer in gold.' 
He continued sadly : * And yet in our day a Moses 
will take so mean a name as Marlborough. A 
Cohen calls himself Colquhoun, and so forth and 
so forth. The noblest law-giver the world has 
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known is surely a more stu}>endous figure than the 
eighteenth-century Marshal. Even as a strategist, 
Moses, to my mind, ranks above Marlborough. That 
a member of your venerable priest-dass, the G>henim 
who extracted your admirable religion from the 
Chaldeans, should attempt to confoimd his identity 
with that of a mushroom laird seems entirely inex- 
plicable. No, I should never have suspected that 
there was anything at all discreditable in being a 
Jew had I not noticed how extraordinarily ashamed 
of their race the Jews themselves are. Indeed, at 
one time, when I was on the verge of adopting a 
business career, I thought of changing my own 
name to Robinstein. You see, in the world of 
finance, all good old EngUsh names — Shakespeare, 
for instance — spell bankruptcy.' 
He ceased. My mother seemed at a loss. 

* All this is strange. I never thought of it in 
that light before. But you must understand that 
it is very disagreeable for me that you should con- 
tinue to write these articles in The AfUi'Semite 
don't you ?' 

* I do, Mrs. Lusker. The thing is most unfortu- 
nate. Had you possessed any suggestion of the 
. . . usual characteristics of your race, I should 
never have dreamed of writing in this strain. I 
was instantly fascinated by you and your daughter, 
without knowing the main factor in your charms. 
However, I shall discontinue my articles in The 
AfUi'Setnite. I would not for the world do any- 
thing to pain the most charming of mothers-in-law. 
Of course, imder the circumstances, my chapter on 
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" A Plea for the Revival of Jew-baiting *' would be 
quite impossible.' 

* Quite ! I should think so indeed ! That would 
be a nice thing !* 

* Now, Mrs. Lusker, that is all settled. I must 
rush off, as I'm very busy.* 

* You may kiss me.' 

He staggered for a second, but he surrendered, 
and looked piteously at me, in his eyes all the 
pathos of a wounded deer (by Landseer). 

' Oh, by-the-by,' she said, * I was talking to 
Mr. Isaac Macgregor about the engagement-ring 
you gave to Muriel. He said the stones were 
particularly white, and he knows, being in the 
business.' 

' So I assumed,' he replied. * I know that the 
diamond trade is entirely in the hands of the Scotch,' 
he added under his breath. 

* Mr. Macgregor said you must have given quite 
fifty pounds for it ?' This in a tone of inquiry. 
• But I hardly thought you would give so 
much.' 

' I did. You see, I hope to be married to your 
daughter for quite fifty years, so it only works out 
at a pound a year.' 

* Well, Mr. Macgregor said that if you want to 
give Muriel any other presents, and go to his whole- 
sale place in Hatton Garden — Macgregor and 
Wellington — she'll be very pleased to allow you 
twenty-five per cent.' 

* Tell Mr. Macgregor that he is a great and good 
man, and that with his enterprise he ought to do 
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well in his business. Good-bye, dear Mrs. Lusker. 
To see you is like smishine.' 
I accompanied him downstairs. 

* Is there one word of truth in anything you said ?' 

* Yes, my darling— except, of course, about Mrs. 
Lusker. I'm afraid I Ued Uke a gasometer about 
Mrs. Lusker. But I was originally attracted to 
you by your mother's race and your father's 
whiskers. Your home teems with quiet fun. It 
simply teems.' 

Indignantly I answered : 

* I'm not going to be loved for absurd reasons 
like that !' 

* Certainly not. The reason why I love you is 
because I can't help it . . . and, of course, in order 
to give you pleasure.' 

He kissed me tenderly and added : 

* And, by the way, when I have time I will teach 
you to kiss properly.' 

Shortly after he had gone, my father returned. 
« « « « 

* What happened ?' he asked anxiously. 

* He convinced mother that he didn't know she 
was a Jewess !' 

' He told her that ... to her face I Good 
heavens !' 

* And mother asked him to kiss her.' 

* Muriel, you are marrying a man who is as brave 
as he is brainy.* 
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CHEAP AT THREE POUNDS TEN 

During the next few days my mother's favourable 
opinion of Fred underwent a change. She emerged 
gradually from the condition of placid satisfaction 
into which his absurd compUments had placed her. 
On all sides people sympathized with her on the 
extremely bad match I was making. Hints were 
dropped that my fianc^ displayed great fondness 
for the company of Ida Gibbes, a lady who was in 
private hfe — if, indeed, these people have any 
private Uves — the wife of a veterinary surgeon. 

When Fred came to the house, mother treated 
him with marked rudeness, and he replied with 
incredible compliments, but to no purpose. 

All this was dreadfully unpleasant for me, par- 
ticularly the allusions to Miss Gibbes. I did not, 
of course, lower myself by jealousy, but I would 
have given a great deal to know exactly how things 
stood, to have been invisible at one of their meetings, 
and to have beard, privately, what he said to her. 

We had now been engaged for a fortnight, and I 
really knew very little more about him than I did 
on that Sunday morning in Kensington Gardens 
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when he asked me in so strange a manner to be his 
wife. Once or twice I had been to tea at his flat 
in Jermyn Street, but there I had only met his 
man Andrews, his bulldog, and his mountainous 
friend * Tubby' Paravacini, an individual chiefly 
remarkable for a wonderful laugh and a full set of 
double chins. In fact, so engrossed was he in his 
comic opera that I don't think he ever went down 
to his chambers in the Temple at all. 

True, he had twice taken me to the theatre and 
to supper at the Carlton, where I had made the 
acquaintance of Schurin, a huge maUre d^hdtd^ half 
Roman Emperor, half deputy of the Extreme Left. 
The fact that Schurin treated him with respect and 
presented me with roses threw little Ught upon his 
character. On tlie whole, I felt anxious and uneasy. 

When the footman came to my bedroom door 
and said that Mr. Robinson was in the library, I 
rose wearily from an easy-chair and looked in the 
glass. Obviously, it was one of my ugly days, 
though I was wearing a particularly pretty pink 
chiffon. I found Fred alone. There had evidently 
been trouble. 

He kissed me affectionately on the nape of my 
neck. I scarcely responded. 

* Perhaps you will give me a cup of tea,' he said. 
* Your dear mother has been so busy teUing me home 
truths about myself that her instincts of hospitality 
have been in abeyance. She has accused me of all 
sorts of things besides my main offence — ^being in 
love with you. It appears that you, like me, talk 
American slang. Like me also, you regard whiskers 
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as a congenial source of merriment. Apparently, 
in a fortnight I've had a shocking effect on you. 
According to her, you seem to be getting so like 
me that it is hardly worth while for me to marry 
you. All I need actually do is to look in the glass.* 
As I handed him his tea I said : 

* I admit you've had a great deal of influence up 
to now, and I think the moment has come when 
I ought to have some sort of influence over you.' 

* I'm very willing that you should. But in what 
way ?' 

* I want you to cut two things out of your comic 
opera — ^the plot and . . . Ida Gibbes.' 

* Good heavens ! . . . That is impossible.' 

* Perhaps you think so. But this is possible . . . 
that you give up taking that woman out to limch, 
or out an5^where.' 

* Of course, " that woman " is the name you 
give to a woman of whom you're jealous. I 
thought you had too much sense.' 

* Which means that you thought I was too dense. 
I'm not really jealous, but I object. And I abso- 
lutely forbid you to see anything of her outside the 
theatre. Do you understand ?' 

Though he evidently did not understand my 
attitude, he grasped the fact that I was firm. 

* All right, dear,' he answered. 

Then, as though anxious to avoid any further 
concessions, he rose, saying that he must be 
going. 

* Why so soon ?' 

* I've got a lodge meeting.' 
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* When we're married you'll have to give up these 
wild pleasures.' 

* Yes, dear.' 

* I can't understand what pleasure it can be to a 
man to go about in fancy dress.' 

' No, dear. As you are neither a man nor a 
Mason, it may be difficult for you to appreciate 
such a condition of things.' 

* Oh, if only I were a man !' I cried irritably, but 
not intelligently. 

'That has been the heartfelt cry of your sex 
since the days of Eve. Who knows ? Perhaps 
Eve fancied that a rigid diet of apples might change 
her into a man.' Then he added suddenly : * This 
reminds me — I had almost forgotten.' 

From his pocket he produced a ring of greenish 
gold, in which was set a peculiar stone of a reddish 
tint. 

* I've got a little present for my queen of black 
cats — a ring for her paw — ^the middle finger on the 
right paw.' 

* Oh, how sweet !' I cried. 

* It's a magic ring,' he answered solemnly. 
* Though it only cost me three pounds ten at an 
inexpensive jeweller's in St. James's Street, it is 
a most capable engine. This wall-eyed stone 
possesses astoimding powers. If one puts it on a 
person's finger, one changes souls with the person.' 

* Nonsense ! You don't believe that ?' 

* Of course not. It takes me all my time to believe 
in women, so I've no credulity left to believe in 
any other " no thoroughfare " of a creed. Besides, I 
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tried it on the jeweller, and I still remain normal. 
But it is possible that the parties engaged in the 
transaction have to be desperately in love in order 
to give the thing a chance.* 

* Thanks very much. It's a sweet ring, and so 
cheap !' 

* Yes. My Uttle jeweller didn't charge me twenty- 
five per cent, extra, as your mother's friend would 
have done. Hold out your paw.' 

He slipped it on. 
Whizz ! ! ! ! ! 

♦ ♦ ♦ ♦ 

On the sofa lay a fluffy mass of pink chiffon. 
Staring, startled eyes looked up at me from under- 
neath dishevelled locks, and I ... I, six feet high, 
in a frock-coat, tessellated pavement waistcoat, and 
sponge-bag trousers, walked to the looking-glass. 

I . . . beyond all question — I . . . was Fred. 

The ring had worked ! 

Fred, prostrated by its operation on a frailer 
frame, seemed powerless to move. 

I spoke with the voice I loved — with Fred's voice 
— and it sounded very strange : 

* I'm off. I'm going . . . amongst other things 
... to interview Miss Gibbes.' 
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32076 CENTRAL 

Outside the house I hailed a cab, and told the man 
to drive to 107, Jermyn Street. As he went east- 
ward I looked in the glass to reassure m)rself that I 
indeed had become the man I loved. 

Yes, it reflected a silk hat, and beneath the 
familiar face with the slight, upturned moustache, 
I was the whisker-crank, the comic-waistcoat 
wearer ! For an instant a tremor of trepidation 
overcame me. Could I conduct myself like a man 
of such tastes ? Then my sense of the fun of the 
thing, my intense curiosity to see life as a man sees 
it, absorbed me. Fred's manner of speech I could 
reproduce accurately, especially with Fred's voice 
at my command. How could anybody who saw 
Fred and heard him speak doubt but that it was in 
fact Fred who spoke ? But I knew so little of him. 
Yet with care and deliberate tact I ought to have 
a fairly good time as Fred. 

And he . . . what would he be doing ? To my 
shame, I laughed heartily at the idea. He would 
dine with the Nasalheimers to-night ; he would 
meet Archie and Wyvem and Billy. I hoped he 
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would behave with care and deliberate tact. Would 
he, or would he not, be ultra-anti-Semitic ? Would 
he see fit to deliver a monologue on whiskers to my 
father ? 

By the time that we reached Jermyn Street I 
had decided that my position, so long as I did 
nothing without deliberation, though beset by 
difficulties, was not impossible. I paid the cab- 
man and opened the door of the flat with a key 
I found in my trousers pocket, and went into 
the study, where I was well received by the bull- 
dog. 

Andrews, Fred's man, lank and cadaverous, an 
excellent servant, who had been with him for years, 
came in and said : 

* I've put out your dress-clothes, sir, and the 
Masonic insignia. The installation is at 6.30, so 
you've not got much time.' 

Eagerly I rushed into the bedroom and examined 
the * insignia.' They were pale-blue and gold, such 
as are worn by partisans of Cambridge on Boat- 
race Day. I was trying on the apron with girlish 
glee when Andrews entered, saying : 

* Beg pardon, sir, but I ought to have asked you 
to ring up 32076 Central.' 

* Certainly.' 

But who was 32076 Central ? 
I rang up. 

* Are you there ?' 

* Yes ; who are you ?' 

* I'm Robinson.' 
' Yes, sir.' 
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* Who are you ?' 

* Pm Chambers, sir.' 

* What Chambers ?* 

I did not know that Fred had a friend called 
Chambers. 
' Pm James.* 

* James Chambers ? What do you want ?* 

* No, sir. I'm your clerk James. Pm at cham- 
bers.' 

* Oh, I see, I see !' 
Good heavens ! 

* Peploe and Press is on to-morrow.' 

* On where ?' 

* In Court 12.' 

* Really !' 

' I couldn't make head or tail of the communica- 
tion. 

* Second, after a part heard.' 
This sounded Uke racing news. 

For an instant I felt a desire to throw down the 
receiver and bolt back to Lancaster Gate. 
The voice continued : 

* Before Nicholson.' 

* Before Nicholson, but after a part heard ?' I 
asked, with what I beUeved to be intelligent 
curiosity. 

The voice mimibled something expressive, and 
then continued firmly : 

* Second after a part heard, before Mr. Justice 
Nicholson in Court 12, K.B.D.' 

Now the man was talking Eudid ! 

* WeU ?' 
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* As the papers were delivered so long ago, and as 
you haven't been down to chambers for some weeks, 
I thought you might like me to send up the brief 
by a boy-messenger, sir.' 

So the Euclid and the racing ne>vs were in some 
m5^terious manner connected with litigation . . . 
litigation that would take place to-morrow ! I 
must certainly fly back to Lancaster Gate . . . 
and without going to the Lodge. This was atrocious 
luck. 

* Oh, you send up the brief. Good-night.* 
What was to be done ? Surely the case could 

not be of importance, or it would not have been 
entrusted to so vicarious a barrister as Fred. Weren't 
there such things as watching-briefs held by young 
counsel who received fees for doing nothing ? I 
could not make up my mind to go home and take 
back the ring without having done or seen anything 
at aU. No. I would wait for the papers and then 
decide. At the worst, I could send a wire to the 
derk in the morning sa3dng that I was ill. With 
deep regret I decided that the Masonic Lodge must 
be abandoned. This was a great sacrifice, for I had 
always been anxious to discover the WONDERFUL 
SECRET. Then I examined Fred's study. I 
opened his American desk ; I searched for com- 
promising documents, and found nothing. 
I rang for Andrews. 

* I am not going to the Lodge, Andrews. Can I 
have an3^hing to eat here ?' 

* Well, sir, I might manage to get you a chop. 
But you didn't like the last one you had, sir. You 

II 
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said it looked like a horse's nose, if I remember 
right/ 

* Oh dear! . . . I forgot/ 

* If I were you, sir, I should go to the club.* 
Long service evidently entitled him to invent 

labour-saving devices for himself. 

* The coffee-room head-waiter at the United 
Nonentities Club informed me that you were very 
pleased with your dinner there on Tuesday, and 
ate quite hearty. I should advise the United 
Nonentities, sir.' 

But where was it ? I cotdd go in a cab. 

* Your bath's ready, sir. Shall you want me to 
massage you afterwards ?' 

* No, certainly not.' 

After my bath I went into the bedroom to dress, 
and Andrews handed me my garments in due 
order. 

* About the buttons, sir, in the waistcoat — 
diamonds or opals ?' 

* I leave it to you, Andrews.' 

* Thank you, sir. My fancy always is a dinner- 
jacket for the club if you're not going out anywhere 
afterwards. But I know, sir, that your taste lies 
in the direction of a tail-coat and white vest.' 

' I think I shall be moi:e like . . . myself in the 
white waistcoat.' 

' And perhaps the gold buttons with the 
crest.' 

* As you wish, Schultz — I mean Andrews.' 
While he arranged the waistcoat I attacked the 

white tie. 
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Hopeless I 

He offered me a second one, an expression of 
deep pain on his hitherto immobile face. It was 
seamed with lines that, at some time or other, 
must have been caused by emotion. Now they 
appeared so firmly set that a smile or a frown was 
an impossibility. 

The third tie and the fourth were likewise failures, 
and he removed them sympathetically, like dead 
children, to the grave. 

* I don't remember our ever having so many 
failures before, sir.' 

Impatiently I asked : 

* Haven't I got any made-up cravats ?' 
Almost with a look of horror, he answered : 

* I beg your pardon, sir ? . • . I don't think I 
could live with a gentleman who wore made-up . * . 
ties.' 

Then he took the matter into his own skilled 
hands, and tied the fifth with great success. 
Proudly looking at his work, he said : 

*The art does come and go, sir. Perhaps it's 
absent-mindedness. I have noticed, sir, that since 
you've been rehearsing your play, you have been 
a little what the French call distrained/ 

Absent-mindedness 1 That was a good idea I In 
moments of difficulty I wotdd be as absent-minded 
as an actor-manager. It is an unpopular pose, but 
it would be plausible. 

* Thank you, Andrews.' 

In the study I found the brief. It was 
marked : 

II— 2 
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In ths High Court of Justice, 
King*s Bench Division. 

Peploe 

V, 

Press (Limited). 
Brief for the Defendants. 

Mr. Frederick Robinson, 

15 Guas. 
I Gua. 

16 Guas. 

with you 
Sir Theodore Parker, K.C M.P. 



Harper and Harper, Brinsley and 

Badminton, 

230, Southampton Buildings, 

Chancery Lane. 

So Sir Theodore Parker, the greatest of all advo- 
cates, was * with me,* whatever that might mean. 

Somehow it seemed to mean something satis- 
factory, and being very hungry, I postponed the 
perusal of the papers until after dinner, and went 
downstairs. I jumped into a cab. 

* United Nonentities' Club.* 

After a two minutes' drive the cabman stopped 
at a large building in King Street. A commission- 
aire saluted, and I entered the club. 

But where was the dining-room ? Happily, a 
complete stranger, middle-aged and rheumatic in 
gait, accosted me : 

* Hullo, old chap ! So you didn't turn up at the 
committee-meeting to-day.' 
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* No ; too busy.* 

* Well, we piUed them, all the same.' 

* Pilled? Who?' 

* Otto Nasalheimer and a chap called Macgregor/ 

* Isaac Macgregor ?' 

* Of course.' 

* Why, they're relatives , . .' 
Before I could add ' of mine ' he said : 

* No doubt : they're all mixed up. It was very 
lucky that I turned up in your absence, otherwise 
they might have got in. And we can't have the 
place turned into a ghetto.' 

So Fred was in the habit of * pilling ' Jews, was 
he ? This would surely mean more trouble at 
home. 

* Dining here ?' a^ked my unknown friend. 
* Then we'll dine together.' 

During a terribly boring meal I found that his 
antipathy to the Jews was obviously due to the 
fact that he had failed as a Christian money-lender, 
owing mainly to his notorious rapacity. 
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A COLLABORATOR 

After dinner the bore fell asleep in the smoking- 
room, and I escaped to a distant comer and searched 
the law notices in the special Evening Standard, in 
the vague hope of finding out something about 
* Peploe V. Press.* 

But I noticed a tall, corpulent, distinguished- 
looking man in evening dress, who entered the room 
in a manner calculated to excite remark. His face 
seemed familiar, but I could not identify him for 
the moment. Still, I felt that I had met him under 
different circumstances— or what is equally con- 
fusing — ^in different clothes* 

He was behaving like a very new member of 
Parliament. After he had chatted with cold 
courtesy to various other members, he came and 
sat by my side. I looked up from my paper and 
nodded. 

His nod in reply conveyed his gracious permis- 
sion for me to walk on the earth during good be- 
haviour. 

I could not talk to a man like that. Apparently, 
i66 
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he required to be prayed to. So I continued to 
skim my paper. 

* Seen the Plain-Dealer, old fellow ?' he asked, 
with an air of extraordinary superiority quite un- 
warranted in a question as to whether one had 
read a singularly dull and slightly vulgar society 
journal. 

* No,* I saidv * IVe already seen all the pictures 
of all the actresses who don't own motor- 
cars.* 

* You don't like the paper ?' he asked, raising 
his eyebrows. 

^ I am tired of looking at people who have a 
passion for being photographed in oth^ people's 
motor-cars.' 

* Oh I' 

* If by any chance a man happened to snapshot 
me in St. Paul's Cathedral, I should object to have 
the photograph pubKshed as representing '' Mr. 
Frederick Robinson in his Cathedral."' At present 
I do not own a cathedral nor even a minster. If I 
did, I should probably give it to the nation. In 
any case, I should certainly not be photographed 
in it.' 

His demeanour was uneasy. 

* I beg your pardon,' I said ; * you must have been 
photographed in your motor-car * 

* No, no.' 

Then he changed the subject. 

* I think the reading matter in the Plain-Dealer 
is excellent/ 

* I don't know. Very few people read the reading 
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matter of illustrated papers, though, as you say, it 
is admirable.' 

He brought a copy from the table, and perused it 
with care. 

* An excellent paper,* said he. * Capital stuff. 
Like to see it, Fred ?' 

* No, thanks very much.* 

* You know the editor, don't you ?* 

* Editor of what ?* 

* The Plain-Dealer.' 

* Oh, you're still on that, are you ? I thought we 
had passed from the subject.' 

' Theo Douglas is a member here. I thought you 
knew him. He's got a very good well-thought-out 
article on golf in the current number.' 

* Has he ? Well, I don't play golf • So Theobald 
has not catered for me this time.' 

On several occasions during the evening I shifted 
my seat. I took coffee, I lay down. But always, 
in some mysterious manner, the Plain-Dealer was 
by my side. At last, in sheer desperation, I took 
the thing up. It opened automatically, as though 
the binding had been pressed back, at a page con- 
taining a picture of a fl}dng-machine accident, an 
unknown actress in her dressing-room making up 
her face with a fag-end of a rabbit, and a poem. 
From boredom, and perhaps also from journalistic 
instinct, I read the whole — signature. Good 
heavens I It was signed * Thomas Paravicini.* 

Now I knew. Tubby, of course* Was he also 
among the poets ? Evidently. And he was a man 
I called friend, a man whom I should have gladly 
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appointed as my executor or trustee. But a 
poetical executor I I was truly sorry for Tubby. 

Having read the signature, which is, after all, the 
most important thing in a poem, I did not propose 
to read the rest. When one has not perused a work 
of this sort the task of congratulating the author 
is comparatively simple. One can say, * Anything 
of yours . , . charming I' and so forth, with a dear 
conscience. But after the mental anguish ot 
assimilating language cut into lengths, it is only a 
person devoid of any sense of shame who can talk 
to its perpetrator in a manner calculated to bring 
him joy. Even in that event one is morally guilty 
of the poem, as an accessory after the fact. 

When I looked up from my paper I saw that 
Tubby*s eyes were upon me. Seated, with apparent 
modesty, in a distant comer of the room, he watched 
my movements with eager scrutiny. Suddenly, but 
I trust not too theatrically, I walked over to him. 

* Tubby r I cried, as I seized his hand. 
Then words failed me. 

^ Thank you,' he answered with deep emotion, 
* thank you a thousand times !' 

* The obligation is entirely on my side.* 

I felt that, in spite of its elaborate nature, the 
phrase was inadequate to the grandeur of the 
occasion. 

' You have read it ? You like it ?' he asked, 
stroking his brow in a wonderfully poetic manner — 
for so young a poet. 

' To write like that is a gift, nothing short of a gift. 
It is a great work.' (This is always a safe answer.) 
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* You thoroughly appreciate the spirit of the 
poem ?' 

* Yes.* (This is sometimes a safe answer.) 

For ten minutes we conversed about the poem, 
he doing the major portion of the work. 

Then he proposed that I should drink a liqueur 
o{ kunamel. 

So we each drank a bumper of the liqueur in 
honour of the occasion. 

Scarcely had we set our glasses aside when a waiter 
entered and handed a letter to Tubby. 

He opened it with pleased assurance, as though 
it contained an order from a leading daily paper 
for a serial epic poem. 

Then his face fell. He re-read the letter. 

' This is deuced funny. I can make neither head 
nor tail of it.' 

For a minute or two he thought hard ; his hand- 
some forehead was puckered in furrows of dis- 
quietude. 

' Do you understand it ?' he asked, as he handed 
the letter to me. 

I read — 

' " The Plain-Dealer " Office, 
'ill, 112, 113, 114, Arundel Street, 
* Strand. 

* My dear Tubes, 

* So you are Shakespeare I Really it*s too 
bad. You should have let us know. What are you 
going to do about it ? 

* Yours, my dear Tubby, 

' Theobald Douglas.' 
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* What do you make of it ?' he asked, his face 
quivering with anxiety. ' It seems that Shakespeare 
wrote this poem first.' 

* I don't follow. Yon wrote the poem, didn't 
you ?' 

' Of course I did ... in a way. But in another 
way I didn't.' 
I was at a loss. 

* You mean that you wrote one version and 
Shakespeare wrote the other ?' 

* Certainly not,' 

His hands were tightly clasped, and beads of 
perspiration sprang from his forehead. 
At last he spoke. 

* I beUeve Shakespeare wrote the whole thing. 
Theo inserted the infernal poem, and then somebody 
wrote and gave the entire show away.' 

* But you didn't copy it out of Shakespeare ?' 

* Certainly I didn't.' 

*I don't quite follow. Tubby. Surely, surely, 
you're not Bacon.' 

* Naturally I'm not Bacon. Any fool knows that 
Bacon is dead.' 

*And many people beUeve that he — ^like you — 
wrote Shakespeare.' 

* You take that view ?' he asked uneasily. 

* It is evident from that letter of Theo's that your 
poem appeared a few centuries ago.' 

♦ ♦ ♦ ♦ 

' It is a deuced awkward thing.' 

* I admit. Tubby, that at first sight it requires 
explanation. Can you explain ?' 
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* Only in this way. You know that IVe always 
had an idea that I possessed some sort of literary 
talent. I don't mean to suggest that I'm a genius, 
and need to grow long hair.* These words fell 
from him like tears of blood. • Well, IVe met a 
few literary men in my day, and, frankly — ^you 
won't be offended — ^they didn't impress me. Many 
of them — ^you will not take imibrage (a very Hterary 
word) — ^including yourself, have taken ideas from 
me. It suddenly occurred to me that it might be 
well to support home industries. If I produced 
marketable ideas, why shouldn't I myself take 
them to market ? I sat down to put my ideas on 
paper. They did not resemble ideas. They were 
either truisms, or — ^well, sometimes they were even 
worse. I shed salt tears as I looked at my brain 
products in my own calligraphy. They had depre- 
ciated a million per cent, by the time they were 
set down in black and white. There could by no 
possibility be any dealings in my stock. There 
was clearly a slump in my paper.' 

* My dear fellow, all truly great minds begin in 
that way I' said I, lying horribly. 

* Well, I came across one of our brainiest writers 
— a fellow who turns out a billion words a day. He 
was good enough to explain his secret. He had an 
amanuensis. He dictated his bright thoughts, or 
the scenario of his bright thoughts, to the secretary. 
Nature and amanuenses abhor a vacuimi. And his 
secretary supplied the naked article clothed and in 
its right mind.' 

*So?' 
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* So I hired an amanuensis — a female. She was 
ugly and had eye trouble, but she knew her business. 
I explained to her that my idea was a new idea. I 
wanted to write a reaUy big thing in poems, some- 
thing in the nature of an epoch-marker, that would 
make people sit up and feel sad, and realize to the 
full the nobility of despair, and the futility of any 
cloud pa5dng any sort of dividends in silver linings 
until bimetallism was a well-established institu- 
tion.* 

* Y-^— s.' 

*And she likewise. It took her a fortnight to 
grasp my meaning — at fifteen shillings and sixpence 
per day; but when she grasped it she began to 
grapple. After a week of grappling she turned 
out— on my idea — the sonnet that has so much 
pleased you. Now, did I write it or did I not ?* 

* Heaven knows I* 

* It was my idea^^ he persisted. 

* Or Shakespeare's ?' 

* Then you think she has looted the whole infernal 
scheme ?' 

* Tubby, it looks so from here.* 

* Then she's a fraud I a low-down fraud I* 

* But you signed it, Tubby I' 

* Confound !' 

*Let me have a look at the poem again. No 
doubt you are at this moment sitting on a copy 
of the Plain-Dealer, and there is another copy on 
the floor on your off-side.' 

He handed me a paper, and I read : 
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'THE LOST CHART. 

'a sonnbt. 

* The wheels of God are grinding on my soul. 
And sorrow sets her seal upon my brow. 
I know not whither I am bound, nor how 
To steer my course toward an unknown goaL 
For she, whose heart was my fair haven, stole 
The chart of life that should have shown my way 
Secure through darkest night or direst day. 
In spite of strident storm or shifting shoal. 
Now, purposeless, I rove a raging sea ; 
The sighing sob of sorrow fills my sail. 
While at the tiller stands a helmsman pale. 
Who steers my course and asks no word of me. 
But through the storm there breathes a soothing breath : 
" Thy course is nearly done ; thy haven Death." ' 

After reading it I dropped the paper in sheer 
astonishment. 

* My dear sir, oh, my very dear sir, have you 
never read your Shakespeare ?' 

* I have never — read — ^that particular poem.* 

' But it's so obvious !' said I. * Who but Shake- 
speare could have written words of such astonishing 
beauty ? Mr. Hall Caine does not write verse.* 

' I thought that I, with the assistance of a capable 
amanuensis, could produce — that sort of — dumed 
stuff.* 

At this moment Professor Speigenstem, the 
greatest living authority on Shakespeare, entered 
the smoking-room. A shade of horror passed over 
Tubby's face as he watched the aged aUen take his 
seat and order tea, buttered toast, and a liqueur of 
brandy* 
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* Never mind/ said I ; * he doesn't read the Plain- 
Dealer. He*ll never know of your trouble.' 

Suddenly Speigenstem looked in our direction. 
He put on a different pair of spectacles, then he put 
on an additional, and apparently a redundant, pair 
of eyeglasses. Then — ^he moved towards us. He 
brought with him a terrible frown. When he had 
come within a few yards of Tubby, he put on an 
entirely new kit of spectacles, and gave his frown 
full play. 

* You member of mine club I Ton Englishman 1 
Mein Gott I To so make fun-pokings at his nation's 
bard disgraceful is ! Why do you with your dam 
stupid rhymes of his superb sonnets a burlesque 
make ? Zut I' Then he turned on his heel. With 
a sigh of deep relief Tubby threw himself back in 
his chair. 

* So Shakespeare didn't write it after all.' 

*No. Apparently you're the guilty party. 
Speigenstem knows more about Shakespeare than 
any Englishman is ever likely to know about 
Schiller.' 

My poor friend was so relieved at the professor's 
decision that when Theobald Douglas came into the 
smoking-room he was able to welcome him with his 
wonderful laugh. 

* HuUo, Shakespeare, old man ! Don't you ever 
do it again. Whenever you happen to feel as you 
felt when you wrote " The Lost Chart," I advise 
you to consult your medical man.' 

As Tubby lit a cigar, he commented : 

* Only a very great man can afford to write very 
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bad poetry/ Suddenly he added : * I say, old chap, 
you owe me a tenner. You can put this poem 
into your comic opera, and we'll call it quits.* 

' All right/ I said ; * I'll do my best.' 

Any poetry— except, of course, good poetry — is 
good enough for a comic opera. 
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* THERE IS A DESTINY THAT SHAPES OUR WHISKERS** 

Pleased with my successful impersonation of Fred, 
I returned to Jermyn Street. There I investigated 
the case of Peploe v. Press, Limited. It was evi- 
dently an action for libel ; and it appeared that 
the Morning Star newspaper, the property of Press, 
Limited, was supposed to have published a tissue 
of lies about one Peploe, a person of philanthropic 
tastes, who conducted a * Home for the Homeless,' 
a sort of dogs* home for derelict infants. 

According to a mysterious document called ' A 
Statement of Claim,* the writer of the article was 
a sort of prose Browning, with a dash of Walt 
Whitman at his worst. This litterateur, according 
to the barrister who had edited the Statement of 
Claim, was absolutely incapable of expressing him- 
self with any appreciable degree of lucidity. What- 
ever he said about Mr. Peploe, from the barrister's 
point of view, implied or purported to mean some- 
thing totally different, but something invariably 
discreditaUe to that prince of philanthropists Mr. 

Peploe. 

♦ Arabian proverb. 

177 12 
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My brain whirled. Yet I was interested, and I 
looked forward with interest to hearing Sir Theodore 
Parker deal with the matter. It would be a pleasant 
spectacle to watch that eminent jurist deal with the 
erudite commentator who had expended as much 
deep thought and ripe scholarship over the Morning 
Star article as ever German specialist wasted on the 
whole of ' Hamlet.* 

The next morning, carefully dressed in a really 
epoch-marking waistcoat and frock-coat, I took the 
brief down to the Temple. The cabman stopped 
in Middle Temple Lane, saying that Essex Court 
was somewhere * hereabouts.* 

Eventually I interrupted two express messenger- 
bo}^ who were playing leap-frog to the accompani- 
ment of * Hiawatha,* and inquired for Essex Court. 
As they were themselves going in that direction 
on business when they had time, I went with them. 

James, I suppose, a cheery, middle-aged man 
with a beaming countenance, opened the door. 

* I telephoned up to you, sir, and your man said 
you'd . . . started. It's twelve o'clock. The part- 
heard is over. The first case was settled, and they're 
well on with the second, which, I'm told, may break 
down at any moment. I'll come over with you 
now.* 

* But my wig and . * . skirts ?* 

Resenting what he seemed to consider ill-timed 
flippancy, he corrected me shortly : 

* Your robes are in the robing-room.* 

He seized my brief, bustled into a hat, and 
opened the door for me. 
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I also bustled, buttoned up my coat, and strode 
with him across the court, through a sort of tunnel, 
and out into the Strand. At the Law Courts he 
opened a swinging door. 

* I'll be in Court 12, sir.* 

He had vanished, and I found myself in a dismal 
room containing oak cupboards, a table on which 
were a vast number of top-hats, with ties hanging 
out of them, like spoons from teacups. 

A sort of warder in a blue uniform opened a 
battered tin box with * Frederick Robinson * on it 
in gold letters, handed me a wig and two cotton 
book-markers attached to a tape. 

Clumsily enough I took ofi my tie and fastened 
these strange things round my collar. Then I put 
on the wig, which was very becoming, and he engi- 
neered my arms into a sort of schoolmaster's gown 
made of inferior material. 

Again I bustled . . . this time vaguely. Through 
innumerable passages, up and down unexpected 
stairs, I rushed, in hope of coming across Court I2« 
It occurred to me that had I, a barrister, asked my 
way, I should have been regarded as insane. Sud- 
denly, after about twenty minutes' hard exercise, I 
found myself in the Strand. Into me charged 
James. 

* Really, sir— really I didn't know what had hap- 
pened to you,' he exclaimed in bewilderment. 

^ I ... I felt . . . faint, and I thought a breath 
of fresh air . . .* 

* Come along, sir — come along. We may be on 
at any moment.' 

12—2 
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Keeping me more or less in custody, he conducted 
me to Court 12. 

He pointed to a vacant seat on a narrow form. 
In front of it was my brief, and I sat down. 

Deliberately I attempted to grasp my strange 
surroundings. Facing me on the bench, comatose 
and irritable, dressed apparently in red flannel and 
cotton-wool, a cross between a beardless Father 
Christmas and a penwiper, sat, presumably, Mr. 
Justice Nicholson. 

On his right, in a wooden pen, stood a vulgar man 
perspiring profusely. The vulgar man was thin 
and pink, bald as St. Bruno, wore a bristly mous- 
tache, and looked like a dissipated prawn. 

Tall and gaunt, saturnine and threatening, stood 
a barrister in a much better dress than mine. It 
was apparently of silk. I was surprised at Fred's 
meanness in not buying a more expensive fabric. 

The tall man, all chin and nose, yet handsome in 
a grim manner, spoke with a delightful brogue — an 
Irish Mephistopheles. He seemed to hate, loathe^ 
and despise the vulgar man, judging by the way 
he spoke. 

He asked the vulgar man the most appalling ques- 
tions about his past, which turned out to be hideous. 

Panting, like a frightened rabbit fascinated by a 
huge python, he feebly mopped his forehead, and 
at last protested : 

* You aren't at the Old Bailey now, Sir Timothy.' 

* No, but you ought to be, more power to you !' 
flashed the gaunt counsel. 

(Laughter in court.) 
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* Tell me now,' he continued. * Give me your 
attention, Mr. Bedford. What about the tinker's 
curse ?' 

* What tinker's curse ?' asked Mr. Bedford with 
a blank mind. 

* Don't trifle with the court. I repeat the ques- 
tion. What about the tinker's curse ?' 

* I don't know what you mean. I've never met 
a tinker.' 

* I didn't say you had. No self-respecting tinker 
that was worth his salt would associate with you. 
You'd try to induce him to sell his salt and invest 
the proceeds in one of your bogus companies.' 

* Really, really !' another counsel protested. 

* I don't see what this is leading to,' said the 
Judge. 

* No,' answered Sir Timothy ; * but the plaintiff 
does.' 

Then the Judge asked with a beautiful innocent 
smile : 

* Is the " Tinker's Curse " the name of a play ?' 
(Hearty laughter, in which the Judge joined.) 
Sir Timothy pressed his point : 

* I will refresh yoiu- memory. Do you remember 
the case of Bedford v. Jolivet ?' 

* I do.' 

* More power to you ! Now what about the 
tinker's curse ?' 

* I really don't know, Sir Timothy.' 

'Not so much of "Sir Timothy," if you 
please. What about the tinker's curse ?' he roared, 
only he roared with a hiss. 
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* What tinker's curse ?* asked the vulgar man 
limply, hopelessly. 

' The tinker's curse that Lord Justice Hannaford 
said, in his jovial manner, during the case of Bed- 
ford V, J olivet, that he didn*t care for your evidence 
on oath.' 

•Ohr 

* Now, sir, about your first bankruptcy. . . .* 
And so on, until, to my intense disappointment, the 
jury stopped the case. 

Suddenly a man in a wig underneath the Judge 
called out : 

* Peploe V, Press.' 
My case ! 

Where was Sir Theodore Parker, with whose dean- 
shaven face I was familiar through caricatures ? 

He was not present. 

But another counsel, as awe-inspiring as Sir 
Timothy, was describing at great length the ad- 
mirable qualities of Mr. Peploe and the great influ- 
ence for evil of the Morning Star, 

A younger man by my side was aiding and 
abetting him with hints and assistance, which he 
declined with contumely. 

* Always like this. Never gives one a chance,' 
said the younger man. * He'U do the entire case, 
as it's a winning case.' 

* Is it ?' I asked hopelessly. 

* Don't you think so ? We ought to win on the 
pleadings you drew, alone. Odd pleadings. Are 
you going to put them in your comic opera ?' 

I felt quite sick, and could think of no suitable 
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answer. But I copied the younger barrister, opened 
my papers, and I suppose I wrote something down. 
It looked like shorthand. 

* Lucky chap, you are,* said my persecutor 
enviously. * You'll be able to do the entire case. 
Not that it'll be much good to you, but you'll get 
a show. Still, you haven't got a dog's chance.' 

* I consider that I shall win,' I said as firmly as I 
could. 

* Think so ?' he replied, with a semi-sneer. * If 
there was a chance of winning, do you think old 
Parker wouldn't be here to get his own nose past 
the post ?' 

This was terrible. If the worst came to the worst, 
I should certainly faint. 

Then the man on the other side finished speaking, 
and called * Mr. Peploe.' A weedy-faced man, with 
a face Uke a convalescent ape, went into the 
witness-box. 

Hb clean-shaven, vulpine features and crafty 
eyes gave him a most forbidding expression. If he 
were a philanthropist at all, he must have been a 
professional one. 

A tap on the shoulder. On turning round a pale- 
faced youth said eagerly : 

* Mind you don't cross-examine him as to char- 
acter. There's nothing against him — ^nothing at 
all.' 

* Certainly not,' I said stoutly. 

But of what I meant or of what he meant I had 
not the remotest idea. 

When Mr. Peploe had given us a scenario of hi 
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general merits, and a statement of the utter untruth 
of the Morning Star's statements about himself, 
and discussed the complex financial ruin they had 
brought, his counsel got down with an indignant 
glare at . . . me. 

A pause, the worst that I had ever ex- 
perienced. 

It was my turn. 

I stood up. What in the world was I to say ? I 
felt horribly hot. 

Suddenly from the bench : 

* Mr. . . . Mr. Robinson, I cannot see you.* 
Odd, that. 

* I am here, milord.' 

I knew just about enough of legal procedure to say 

* milord ' with the proper inflection, and I have since 
heard that many barristers have risen to eminence 
with a scarcely superior equipment. 

The counsel in front of me chuckled. 
' Still I cannot see you.' 

* If your lordship is short-sighted . . .' 

I don't know what course I was going to propose, 
for at that moment the young barrister interposed : 

* You silly juggins ! why don't you button up your 
coat ? He jibs at your comic-opera kit.' 

* My what ?' I asked in bewilderment. 

* Your waistcoat.' 

I buttoned up my coat, and somehow the mere fact 
that I had spoken in court and been audible gave 
me courage. 

I stared at Mr. Peploe with what I believed to be 
a cross-examining frown of a quasi-lethal character. 
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But what, in Heaven*s name, could I ask him ? Oh, 
if only Fred were in my place ! 

* Now I can see you, Mr. Robinson, but I cannot 
hear you.* 

(Discreditable merriment in court.) 

If only Fred . . . What would he ask ? 

Such is the power of the association of ideas that 
before I knew that I had spoken, I had said : 
* Mr Peploe, did you ever wear whiskers V 

(Consternation in court, in which the Judge and I 
joined.) 

And the witness joined also. He suddenly paled. 

* Am I compelled to answer the question, my 
lord ?* 

* To my mind, it seems a perfectly absurd ques- 
tion ; but this is cross-examination. I think you 
had better answer it, said the Judge.' 

* Yes, I did wear whiskers,' answered the witness, 
pulling himself together ; * and what of it ?' 

The pale youth tugged at my gown and whispered, 
but I repulsed him. 

* You must not ask the counsel questions,' ruled 
his lordship. 

Pursuing at haphazard a line of conduct that had 
started so well, I asked : 

* What sort of whiskers ?' 

* Oh, ordinary whiskers, the sort that people 
wear,' he answered, showing, as I thought, s}anptoms 
of inexplicable relief. 

Though feeling myself in a blind alley, I stumbled 
on : 

* You wore a full set, eh ?' 
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* I wore whiskers. There !* 

* A fuU set ?' 

* I don't know what you mean by a full set. But 
I had all the whiskers I needed/ 

* Quite so, Mr. Peploe. But why did )rou give up 
wearing them ?' 

Again he paled. Though I was not aiming at any 
target visible to me, yet for the second time I had 
hit the bull*s-eye. 

* My lord,' he pleaded, * must I answer the 
question ?' 

His lordship had by this time taken a pessimistic 
view of the witness's conduct, and he said brusquely : 

* Of course. Don't keep the court waiting.' 

* I lost them,' he stammered. 

* Nonsense, sir !' said the judge with no little stern- 
ness. * You may lose your father, you may lose 
your mother, you may possibly lose this case, but 
you cannot lose your whiskers. Come, come, sir ! * 

The witness went through the m5^terious process 
known as humming and hawing. First he hummed 
and then he hawed. 

* Answer the question,' came from the bench. 
' I was deprived of them.' 

* But how, sir — ^how ?' I persisted grimly, in 
imitation of Sir Timothy. 

* Deprived of them, sir ! — ^in a free country ! An 
Englishman's house is his castle. His whiskers are 
his oriflanunes.' 

He stammered : 

* They were removed . . . forcibly.' 

* But where, sir, and when ?' 
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' By the warders . . . when I was convicted.* 

* What of, sir ?* 

* Baby-farming. . . . And I got ten years. Now 
you know,' he said, with a vague air of bravado. 
* And what of it ?' 

(Sensation in court, in which I joined.) 

* What of it, sir ? Having been convicted of this 
peculiar branch of . . . agriculture, you come here 
and complain that your career as a philanthropist 
has been damaged.' 

* Yes, I do,' he answered bluntly. 

Then my elder opponent rose, and stated that he 
much regretted . . . unaware of the facts . . , 
misinstructed . . . desired to withdraw from the 
case. 

* A very proper course, Mr. Dicklestein,' said the 
Judge. 

The case was at an end. 

I had won ! Good heavens ! 

A law court, it has been laid down, is not a theatre, 
but litigation is often a vaudeville. 

All sorts of complete strangers congratulated me 
on my * masterly cross-examination.' James 
beamed and seized my brief. The pale youth, who 
turned out to be the managing clerk of the solicitor 
who had employed Fred, was delighted. 

* We shall send you a lot of our fighting cases, 
Mr. Robinson. But how did you find out about that 
conviction ?' 

^ It is a barrister's business to know more than the 
solicitor who instructs him,' I answered, with a 
scowl that Sir Timothy would have envied. 
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Then the oourt adjourned for lunch, and James, 
beaming with pride, accompanied me back to the 
robing-room. There he undressed me with the 
respectful care that a groom lavishes on a racer. 

* YouVe made, sir — absolutely made. The briefs 
will come pouring in,' he said as we walked out into 
the Strand. * Excuse me, sir, but don*t you want a 
shave ?' 

* Do I ?' 

* Yes, sir.' 

No doubt he was right. My chin was like the 
wheel of a musical-box. I must certainly get a shave. 

* All right ; I'll go and see about it.' 

Then I walked westwards, not altogether dis- 
pleased to get away from the scene of my triumph. 

In the Strand I found a gentlemen's shaving- 
saloon, and submitted m}^self to the ministrations 
of a Teuton. 

' Shave up or down, sir ?' 

* Which is the fashion ?' 

* Ah, zut !' 

* Perhaps. I leave it to you.' 

* Clean shave, eh ? All clean.' 

* As clean as you can, of course.' 

* All off, eh ?' 

* Confound it ! you know your business, don't you ? 
Do the proper thing.' 

* And a complet afterwards, with Berlin anti- 
microbe friction ?' 

* Yes, of course.' 

* So. And sea-foam and asparagus-dressing to 
foUow.' 
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* The usual programme.* 

He dealt with my face and head in his own way. 
After about half an hour's treatment he had com- 
pleted the contract, and made me look rather 
peculiar. Then he rang a bell, and a huge German 
entered from the front shop. When they had con- 
versed in a low tone, the new-comer said : 

* Fifteen shillings, sir.' 

* What ... for ?* I asked in astonishment. 

* Shave, sixpence ; moustache amputation by pro- 
fessor, five shillings; anti-microbe friction, five 
shillings ; sea-foam and asparagus-dressing, also by 
professor, five shillings. Total, fifteen shillings and 
sixpence ; less sixpence discount for cash, fifteen 
shillings.' 

The two Germans barred the exit. Evidently I 
had fallen into a den of thieves. 

It was useless to protest, so I paid and left the 
shop. 

After all, now that I was a man, a moustache 
wasn't any good to me. 
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* NAPOLEON AND MYSELF* 

I THEN went into a pastrycook's and had an ideal 
lunch — three ^aires and two meringues, five fancy 
cakes (assorted), and a glass of port wine. 

But somehow I did not feel satisfied, so I ate a 
quarter of a pound of the best chocolates. Even 
these were a failure, though the order seemed to 
amuse the attendant. 

Then I abandoned the attempt to cater for Fred, 
and drove in a cab to the stage-door of the Pantheon. 

I would certainly conduct one rehearsal while I 
had the chance, for at any moment Fred might arrive 
on the scene and dispossess me. In the cab I 
wondered what he was doing, how he was getting on 
at Lancaster Gate, how he enjoyed the society of my 
mother. Poor old Fred ! What an experience for 
him ! How furious he must be ! Yet it was extra- 
ordinary that he hadn't appeared. He couldn't be 
enjoying himself, and he must surely be anxious 
about his opera. Certainly he would instantly have 
sought me out and forced me to take back the ring 
. . . unless, of course, he was absolutely unable to 
escape, unless he was kept in custody at the house. 
True, he hadn't got a shilling for a cab fare, but he 
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could walk — ^if he could elude the vigilance of 
Schultz. Probably he had given way to temper — 
he might even have been rude to my mother. She 
might, therefore, have imposed additional restric- 
tions. 

Poor Fred ! 

Jauntily I jumped from the hansom and entered 
the stage-door. The pose I adopted was one of 
absent-minded greatness as I vaguely strolled along 
a whitewashed passage in the direction from which 
the sound of singing proceeded. Eventually I found 
myself on the dismantled stage. Over the orchestra 
was the wooden rostrum, on which was a weedy 
youth playing the piano, and Kleingelder, the 
manager, smoking a cigar. Some of the principals 
were singing in a sextet. 

Instantly Ida Gibbes rushed up to me. 

Hectic spots burned through her rouge. 

* Look here, dear heart, if Maidie Byrde sings that 
song about "Love is Lord,** I walk out of the 
theatre. I work for the good of the piece, and I 
don't care how much I work for the good of the piece. 
But if Miss Byrde sings that song, even though she 
does get three encores for it, I tell you it spoils the 
toid ensemble and absolutely queers my duet — ^the 
most artistic thing in the piece. If Miss Byrde can*t 
be an artiste and behave as such, let her go back to the 
HaUs. Anyhow, I'll walk out of the theatre, and 
she can go to the devil. You may take my word for 
it as a lady.' 

She had scarcely finished speaking when Maidie 
rushed up. 
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A piquante American brunette, with a pretty little 
voice, she had been laboriously taught to play the 
part of ' Baby Mine * in * Girlie, Girlie,* an adap- 
tion of * Minette/ She had made a huge success 
and become a great popular favourite. 

* Say,* said she, with an accent Uke a heavenly 
banjo, * it can't be done. You just can't begin to 
do it. If I sing " Love is Lord," it ain't no manner 
of good for Miss Gibbes to sing a dooet right after. 
If Miss Gibbes had got a real voice it might be done, 
but with her one-cent pipe it is not on the map of the 
seat of war. They tried the same sort of racket in 
** Girlie, Girlie '* with Ella Otis, but the stalls simply 
lay back and behaved as if they were not present. 
No, sir, if you want to get a girl to sing a dooet 
within five minutes after Pm through, you must 
advertise for an artiste that ain't yet come out of the 
shell. I'm thinking of the good of the piece. You 
can make the piece ; you can't unmake me, Mr. 
Robinson.' 

* I see what you mean,' I said, lying. 

* Did I tell you that if you don't do what I want, 
I'll walk out of the theatre, grip and grippage ?' 

* No, you didn't mention it ; but I assume that is 
so.' 

Kleingelder rushed at me. 

A small man, with a round head and roimd body, 
he bore a certain resemblance to an adipose Julius 
Csesar. Johannes (or Jack) Kleingelder was re- 
puted to be one of the best fellows in the world, and 
was in theatrical circles alwa3rs spoken of affec- 
tionately as * Honest Jack.' From a Universal 
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Supply and Demand Association, run on semi- 
philanthropic lines, to a non-alcoholic whisky of 
his own invention (called Whye Whisky), there 
were few sources from which he had not drawn 
revenue. Apart from his scrupulous integrity in 
his various businesses, his most characteristic 
feature was, perhaps, his Quixotic reverence for 
woman. Indeed, his theatre was rightly considered 
the best conducted in London. Every man in 
town knew that his girl or his sister was safe under 
the quasi-paternal chaperonage of Mr. Kleingelder. 
Floreai / 

* Tm glad dat you've come at last,* he said. 
* I've had de deuce of a lot of trouble. Dees theatre 
people are like children. Dey never know what's 
good for dem.' 

Then he whispered in my ear : 

*We can easily cut out her part, or dis- 
amalgamate it with Miss Gibbes'. Will you do 
dat?' 

*Yes.' 

* Right. Dat'll save de salary, and she can throw 
up de part herself widout any fusskins. Dere all 
de same, Uke children. Never know what's good 
for dem.' 

Then, standing on the rostrum, he clapped his 
hands. 

*Miss Byrde, we'll just run through dis scene 
again, from your solo to de duet.' 

Trembling with artistic indignation. Miss B5n-de 
answered rapidly : 

* There ain't going to be no dooet with a soubrette 
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in it within twenty minutes of my solo, and you 
know it, Boss Kleingelder, juss-as-well-as-I-do.' 

* Dere*s lots of things I don't know, Miss B5n-de/ 

* Guess you don't know how to run a theatre for 
chew-gum. You ought to be president of a pea- 
nut stand. I ain't goin* to waste my time foolin* 
round here. I just walk out of this dime-museum 
right away, and cross the side-walk to George B. 
Edwardes, who'U give me five hundred dollars a 
week, and glad of it. That's how. I ain't any sort 
of cheap cat, and don't you forget it.' 

Kleingelder turned round to a tame man, hitherto 
inconspicuous. 

* Just you take dat down in shorthand. Miss 
B5rrde resigns her part because Mr. Edwardes has 
offered her a hundred pounds a week.* 

Then he turned to her and said : 
' I'm sorry you're going, my dear, but I can't 
pay de price. Right.' 
Again clapping his hands, he cried : 

* Principals in der Schlermozzle Scene, please.* 
While they were being sought for, I had a few 

words with him. When I had finished, he patted 
me on the back enthusiastically. 

* Dat's de finest idea I've ever heard, except one 
dat I thought of de odder night. But perhaps we 
can work dat in too. Now, are you all dere ?* 

A chorus of * Yes, governor.' 

* WeU, den, I've hit on de deuce of a good idea, 
and de author don't object to it. Most authors 
would, because dey are like children. Dey don't 
know deir own business. Now, de idea's dis: 
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We're going to cut out all de plot. De public 
dosn't want plots. De public are like children : 
dey don't know what dey want.' 
Bewildennent, 

* Right.' 

' But, gov'nor,' said Theo Woolston, the great 
comedian, ^ isn't an)^hing going to happen in the 
play at all ?' 

' Yes, of course. In de first act de hero and 
heroine aren't married. In de last act dey are. 
Dat's all vot happens in all de successful plays — 
de " Geisha," " Charley's Aunt," and " Cyrano de 
Bergerac." Right.' 

* But what are we going to fill up with, gov'nor ?' 

* Gag and funny business.' 

* Who's going to gag and do funny business ?' 

* Well, if de principal low comedian can't do it, 
Mr. Woolston, den de tenor and baritone '11 have to 
do it.' 

' In all the years — fifty years — that I've been in 
the theatre . . .' 

* You haven't learnt dat it's de comedian's 
business to be fimny ? You surprise me, Mr. 
Woolston — ^you surprise me very much. Perhaps 
you like to give up de part ?' 

Completely astounded at this treatment, and influ- 
enced also, no doubt, by the manager's acceptance 
of Miss Byrde's resignation, Woolston hesitated. 
' But aren't any lines at all to be written for me ?' 
\No ; what's de good ? When did a low comedian 
ever speak de author's lines ? It's waste of type- 
writing — ^not to speak of brains. Right. 

13—2 
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* But, Mr. Kleingelder . . ,' 

* When I've said right, it is right. Rehearsal for 
chorus in de foyer at eleven to-morrow. Principals 
at twelve on de stage. We won't do any more now, 
because I'm tired. But mind dat you come to- 
morrow with de plot cut out of your parts. Only 
de jokes and de funny business and de cues to 
remain.' 

The company, shoulder-shrugging and mystified, 
went away. 

Kleingelder mopped his huge forehead and gulped 
down a lemon-squash. 

* Diss is de best bit of artistic work I've done in 
my life. My boy, you're a genius.' 

* Sure ?' 

* WeU, you're more like a genius dan any of de 
dramatists I've come across. Dey're like children : 
dey want everj^hing deir own way. By-de-by, 
you've shaved off your moustache. Right. All 
de great man was dean-shaved — Napoleon and 
myself.' 
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THE ANGLO-UNIVERSAL MATRIMONIAL BUREAU 

On my return to Jermyii Street I found neither 
news nor trace of Fred. 

It was four o'clock, and I did not know what to 
do. If only I had possessed more knowledge of 
Fred's habits and friends, I might have enjoyed 
myself. As things were, I felt depressed. Lots of 
letters had arrived, but I could not quite bring 
myself to open them, much though I wished to. 
Also I understood that they might be of import- 
ance. Should I send them to Lancaster Gate ? 
On the whole, no. Fred might appear at any 
moment. And if he couldn't get away, the receipt 
of his letters would only irritate him unneces- 
sarily. 

Andrews entered. He lopked at me anal)^i- 
cally. 

* A brandy-and-soda, I think, sir ?' 

* I dare say you're right.' 
He was. I felt better. 

* The letter you spoke to me about, sir, has come.' 
M3rsteriously, he gave me an envelope addressed 

* Frederick Andrews, Esq., 107, Jerm3m Street, W.' 
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With admirably affected absence of mind I took it 
from him. 

* Thank you, Andrews.' 

* What clothes this evening, sir ?' 

* Oh ! ah ! I forget what Pm doing.* 

He went to the mantelpiece, and examined the 
cards in the mirror-frame. 

* Lodge of Cryptidty and Hoodooism, sir, at the 
Inns of Court Hotel. Dinner, seven-thirty ; ordinary 
business before, sir. Nothing apparently of import- 
ance.* 

* You take a great interest in Masonry, Andrews ?' 
I said curiously, in a tone of slight reproach. 

He answered : 

* Well, sir, considering I*m an Oddfellow and a 
Buffalo myself, it's not surprising. Something 
quite ordinary in the way of a waistcoat to-night, 
sir?* 

* Quite ordinary.* 

When he had left the room I read the letter. 
Surprise ! Indignation ! ! Horror ! ! ! 
It was from the Anglo-Universal Matrimonial 
Bureau in Cockspur Street. 

* Dear Sir, 

* We have forwarded a copy of your letter 
(minus the address) to our client. Also we have 
made further inquiries as to her financial status, 
and are pleased to be able to report that she is pos- 
sessed at least of £3,000 a year in her own right, 
and will, in all probabihty, inherit a considerable 
further sum. Her reply to your letter to hand. 
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This we will hand over to you (in absolute confi- 
dence) if you will favour us with a call and pay 
the usual preliminary fee of five guineas. 
' We remain, dear Sir, 

* Yours faithfully, 

* HiGHAM AND HyAM.' 

Good heavens ! 

So Fred was a sort of amateur Mormon ! 

I knew that there were men who made a practice 
of marrying girls and then packing them up in 
cement. My blood ran cold. 

There were further documents, typewritten. 
Eagerly I perused them. 

* If we should not arrange this particular engage- 
ment, you will have already gathered that there are 
several ladies equally desirable entered on the books 
of the agency, and selections of these we will judici- 
ously introduce to you until you make a happy and 
advantageous marriage. 

* As you will imderstand, it is necessary before 
we introduce a lady and gentleman to each other 
that both should be clients of the Agency, as the 
negotiations we undertake are of so delicate and 
private a nature that it would be impossible for us 
to offer our services to anyone who had not favoured 
us with their entire confidence, which enables us on 
our part to introduce our lady and gentleman clients 
to each other with the fullest assurance. 

' We therefore propose that you honour us by 
becoming a client of the Agency on our usual terms, 
which to a gentleman are as follows : 
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* That you promise to pay us two and a half per 
cent, on the property of the lady you marry through 
our mediation, this pajnnent bdng understood to 
fall due one month after marriage. 

* That you pay us a preliminary fee of £5 5s. (five 
guineas), in order that we may inunediately register 
you as a client of this Agency, entitled to receive 
an unlimited number of introductions until mar- 
riage. 

* On your remitting the sum, and at the same time 
giving us the assurance that you will pay the fee 
due after marriage, we will proceed in your interests 
by placing you in communication by return of post 
with ladies answering your requirements in every 
respect. 

* Awaiting the favour of your reply, 

* We remain, dear Sir, 

* Yours faithfully, 

* HiGHAM AND HyAM.' 

Also there was this neat and convenient form : 

' By filling up the following the gentleman will assist the 
principals in bringing about a marriage the more exactly 
in accordance with his requirements. 

Name 

Address 

Age 

State whether bachelor or widower, 
and in the latter case what in- 
cumbrance • . • • 

State whether independent, or in 
business or profession, and in 
the latter case name and calling 

Total income (if any) from aU sources 
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'DlRBCnONS RESPECTING THE LaDY REQUIRED. 
Ago 

Personally describe the lady desired, 

whether blonde or bnmette, and 

what kind of figure admired 

most 

Say what accomplishments the said 

lady should possess, and what 

denomination of religion she 

should belong to 
Say whether spinster or widow pre- 
ferred, and whether children 

objected to or preferred in latter 

case •• •• •• •• 

State approximate amount of in- 
come lady should possess, and 

whether it should be derived 

from business or from private 

property . . . • • . • • 

That was sufficient ; I would interview Messrs. 
Higfaam and Hyam at once. The five guineas would 
be well spent. 

Burning with indignation, I nished to Cockspur 
Street. 

The Anglo-Universal Matrimonial Bureau was 
situated up four flights of stairs. After waiting in 
an outer office, I was shown by a grimy derk into 
the presence of a florid gentleman with predatory 
features. He looked like a vulture who had been 
compelled by force of circumstances to adopt a 
vegetarian diet. 

* Mr. Higham ?' 

* I am Mr. Hyam. Be seated, Mr. Andrews.* 

I attempted to control my indignation, and I 
fancy that I succeeded. At any rate, I sat down. 
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* IVe come about that letter.* 

*Yes, yes. And youVe brought the five 
guineas ?* 

I produced one of the three five-pound notes that 
I had found in Fred's pocket-book. 

* That's right, Mr, Andrews. But you've for- 
gotten the shillings. We professional men are 
alwa}^ paid in guineas.' 

I repaired this error. 

* Now show me the letter.' 

* I'm afraid I've got bad news for you, Mr* 
Andrews,' he said, as he fumbled with some papers. 
* The lady won't have you. I never thought she 
would, and I told you so at the time. I said to you, 
I said, " Mr. Andrews," I said, " you'd better take 
the rich widow in Bermondsey or the Countess in 
'er own right." Them was my words. But you 
would 'ave this particular lady. I said, " She ain't 
on our books, and I don't know nothing about her, 
but m move 'eaven and hearth to arrange the alli- 
ance, as I've done before time and again for nobility, 
gentry, and public ofl&cers." Them was my words. 
Was they, or was they not ?' 

* Pray go on.' 

* So I arranged an interview with her — ^by one of 
my confidentiai clerks — and showed her your letter, 
and 'ere's 'er reply. It's no good ; you'd better try 
the Countess in 'er own right.' 

He tossed over a letter, written on cheap note- 
paper apparently by a kitchenmaid suffering from 
chilblains. kJi . 
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* 198, Lancaster Gate, 

' Bayswater. 

* Dear Sir, 

* I received your letter through my agents, 
which I think is a most remarkable one to receive 
from a gentleman who aspires to the hand of a lady. 
I am sorry I cannot continue to correspond with you, 
as I am corresponding with another gentleman. 
Thanking you for your letter, I beg to remain, 
* Yours truly, 

* Muriel Lusker.' 

* And you have the impudence to charge me five 
guineas for this nonsense.' 

* We can't guarantee that any lady you write to 
will fall in love with you for your spelling alone, sir. 
Of course, it don't what one might call breathe 
passion at every pore.' 

* Do you guarantee that Miss Lusker wrote one 
word of this ?' 

* She or her amanuensis.' 
' It's a He.' 

* What do you mean ? What are you accusing 
me of ? I'm surprised at you.' 

* And no doubt you'll be surprised to hear that 
I'm Miss Lusker.' 

This was a bad break. Of course, he showed sur- 
prise. He had not recovered when the door opened, 
and a small but more repulsive-looking edition of 
himself entered— evidently Mr. Higham. 

Mr. Higham, who apparently hadn't a financial 
feather to fly with, was not pleased to see me. 
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* Don't you *ave no dealings with *im, Joe. He 
ain't no more Frederick Andrews, the son of a 
wealthy produce-broker, than what I am. He's a 
stony-broke newspaper man, name of Robinson, 
who's spying into our affairs to work up a sensation. 
I've only just found out/ 

* Is he, indeed ?' said the other, with a crafty 
smile. 

* Oh, my dear sir, my dear Mr- Robinson, you're 
too clever by 'alf, or else you ain't quite clever 
enough. You tried to kid me just now that you 
was the lady your own self.' And, lean though he 
was, he laughed the laugh of a fat man. * Oh dear, 
oh dear ! you'll have to keep your eye fixed on the 
North if you want to get the better of Higham and 
Hyam.' 

Crestfallen at my stupidity, I turned to go* 

As I was leaving, I heard Joe say to his colleague, 
by way of explanation of his merriment : * I got two 
quid out of the mug.' 

' That's a lie !' I rejoined hotly* * I gave him a 
five-pound note, and it's in his hand now ; fight it 
out among yourselves.' 

So far I had not done Fred any real good — ^beyond 
cutting out the plot of his play. But that was 
something* 
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CHAPTER XXVI 

ALL ABOUT MASONRY 

I WALKED back to Jermyn Street in the fullest 
enjoyment of the knowledge that I had taken a great 
weight off my mind. 

Fred was not a polygamist in posse. 

This is faint praise. 

But it gave me a certain pleasure to award it. 

Also, I had saved his comic opera. 

In addition, I had arranged to go to his Masonic 
Lodge. 

How many women have done so much for the 
man they loved ? 

I was a proud and a contented girl. 

Andrews dressed me in the ordinary evening dress 
of an English conjurer and a dark gray coat of 
zibeline. Then he handed me a leather case con- 
taining my apron and orders of Masonic merit. 

Tense with excitement, I got into a cab. It 
seemed to me that of all experiences that life might 
hold in the future nothing could equal the excite- 
ment of initiation into the secrets of Crypticity and 
Hoodooism. The marriage ceremony itself must 
surely be somewhat colourless and tame when com- 
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pared with the pleasant anguish of a girl's first 
Masonic Lodge. 

With regard to Masonry, I knew only that the 
average-thinking lay-woman knows that (a) there is 
a secret, or (6) there is not, or (c) the secret is that 
there isn't a secret. 

Now I should know I 

When I reached the hotel, all doors flew open at 
the appearance of my little leather case, and after 
traversing many passages, I found myself in a long 
hall, a sort of box-office bar on one side, on the 
other swinging doors, cloak-rooms, etc. 

Suddenly there swooped upon me an old gentle- 
man like a bald-headed stork, in fancy raiment. 

* My dear Robinson ! oh, my dear Robinson I' 

* Excuse me,' I answered, completely taken 
aback, * but I didn't recognise you without my 
moustache.' 

' Ha, ha !' he laughed. * No wonder I no wonder I 
After putting me all out with my books.' 

* Oh, you're in the book business ? Have I said 
an3rthing . . . untactful about your books ?' 

' Ha, ha I' 

* Glad you're pleased I What is it ?' 

' Well, m tell you what it is, Fred, old boy. 
If there were many more members of the Lodge 
like you I'd give up being treasurer. I would indeed . 
Why don't you ever pay up in time ? Have you 
got your four guineas on you ?' 

* Oh, I see, I see ; of course I have. . . - So sorry. 
. . . Have you change for a five-pound note ?' 

He had. 
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Thus I parted vdth the bulk of the second five- 
pound note that I had found in Fred's pocket-book. 

Now for the Lodge I 

But how ? 

Happily the treasurer helped. With a wave 
of his hand he pointed to the folding doors. 

* Hurry up.* 

In the cloak-room an expert assistant seized my 
hat and coat, opened my bag, and put on my apron 
and my Masonic jewels. (He was a good maid 
wasted.) 

* Beg pardon, sir, but if you do happen to have 
any " paper " for the upper boxes of the Pantheon, 
me and my missus would be very glad to see the 
piece.' 

* Yes, yes ' — ^vaguely. 

* . . . And if it don't happen to be the success 
we all anticipate, if you was to send me, say, fifty 
pit tickets, I could always dispose of them in a way 
as would be a credit to the the-a3^er.' 

* Yes, yes ' — firmly. 

Apparelled in complex Masonic fancy dress, I 
moved with great dignity towards the door from 
which my friend, the treasurer, had originally 
emerged. 

Guarding it stood a Masonically-clothed individual 
of mediocre social status. 

' Good-evening, Brother Robinson,' said he. 

* Ditto, likewise,' I answered pseudo-masonically. 
He placed a forefinger on an open book. 

* Do I swear here ?' I asked inteUigently. 

' No,' he repUed, with the chuckle of a man who 
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appreciates a joke that he does not understand ; 

* you sign . . . there/ 
Boldly I wrote • . • * Muriel Lusker/ 
He became concentrated with merriment. 

* I did hear,' said he, when comparatively con- 
valescent, * that you were engaged to a lady of that 
name. But . . . this beats all. If you'll excuse 
my saying so, you've got your lady-love on the 
brain,' 

Then he blotted the signature and scratched 
it out. 

* Quite a record,' he said- * Ever since I've been 
a tyler, twenty-four years come Michaelmas, I never 
did see such a record of what one might call 
brotherly love and afiection I' 

From his demeanour I gathered that he required 
a second attempt. 

I would meet him. In a slip-shod impressionist 
handwriting I signed Frederick Robinson ... or 
something like it. 

Apparently it served. 
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CHAPTER XXVII 

I Alf INTERVIEWED 

I AWOKE with a fearful headache and a dull-brown 
taste in my mouth. 

When Andrews called me I said that I fancied 
I had eaten something that had disagreed with me. 

* I think not, sir — I think not,' he answered 
judiciously. 

His tone seemed to convey an unmistakable 
innuendo. 

* What makes you think not ?' I asked irritably. 

* Well, sir, I've always noticed that when you've 
. . . eaten something that disagreed with you, 
sir, you always arrange your clothes with great 
precision.' 

•I don't follow.' 

* I always fancied you did it for my sake, sir — ^me 
being a Presb5^erian. But this morning, sir, your 
clothes are all anyhow, sir, as one may say. I 
suppose, sir, that you put your boots in the water- 
jug last night in order to convey that you've 
finished with them.' 

' Yes.' 

Tentatively ,• * A pint of champagne, sir ?* 

2IO 
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* Yes.' 

Firmly, after examining the boots : * Yes, I 
should say so, sir.* 

The half-bottle of Stereoscopic Co. et Fils raised 
my tone fifty per cent. After a cold bath and a 
teaspoonful of *waw-waw' and soda I felt almost 
normal. 

Men have ugly days as well as women. 

At ten o'clock a gentleman from the Plain- 
Dealer arrived, apparently by appointment. 

Unnecessarily taD, incredibly angular, and talking 
sibilantly, as though trying to acquire a stammer, 
he paralyzed me by his energy both of movement 
and of elocution. Having assured me at great length 
that this was the proudest moment of his life, that 
my study was a palace in miniature, he complimented 
me in detail on every bibelot in the room. 

Seizing a photograph of Fred in riding costume 
(which I had put out for my own gratification), he 
said : 

* Delightful. So you have invented a hair- 
restorer ?* 

* Nonsense.' 

'Do not deny the soft impeachment. When a 
celebrity is photographed in a hat the inference is 
obvious. He is weak in hair, and is dabbling in a 
hair-restorer.* 

I laughed. 

He produced his notebook. 

' And the name ? May I be the first to chronicle 
the name in the Morning Sun ? I do the scientific 
chit-chat for the Morning Sun.* 

14—2 
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' * I thought of calling it " Hayro " or " Scalp- 
seeds for Brainy Baldies/* How about that, eh ?* 
I answered, entering into the spirit of the thing. 

* Excellent. This is indeed a scoop. A hair- 
restorer invented by the eminent Frederick Robinson 
will take the town. Now, sir, if you will come to 
the window I will take a dozen snapshots of your 
head. The light is admirable.' 

He had his way. 

When he had finished I asked : 

* What on earth is the meaning of all this ?' 

* Surely, Mr. Robinson, you have not forgotten 
that I was to interview you for our superb series, 
"Celebrities at Home and Abroad.** I rather 
understood that you wrote to the office suggesting 
that your eminence was such. . . .* 

* Oh, of course, yes.* (Here was a new light on 
Fred.) * But I don*t quite understand. Why 
photograph my head in the window ?* 

* Ah, as to that,* he answered, unfolding a package, 
' I propose a series of four striking and novel photo- 
graphs : 

* I. Mr. Robinson at the Durbar* 

* You are shaking Lord Curzon by the hand, as 
though encouraging him to persevere with his 
work in spite of all obstacles. 

* 2. A Friendly Chat. 

^ You are lunching with Mr. Chamberlain, who is 
listening respectfully, but not sycophantishly, to 
your conversation. 
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'3. In the Shires. J [ 

* You are feeding a few of your pet hunters in a 
nigligi manner. You are in motoring costume, a 
fact which suggests a pleasing diversity of expensive 
tastes. 

*4. En Famille. 

* In the blue drawing-room. 

^This pleasing photograph represents you in a 
magnificent apartment (taken from Devonshire 
House). You are in evening dress, surrounded by 
beautiful women, eagerly listening to the words that 
fall from your lips. 

* An admirable series, eh ? Varied, yet not 
vulgar. Should you prefer a deer-stalking scene, a 
yachting episode with the Kaiser, or an ascent of 
the Matterhom in lieu of the Durbar, we can accom- 
modate you. But I think you will consider the 
Durbar picture very chast^. Allow me.* 

To my intense bewilderment, he showed me the 
four pictures which he had described. He also 
explained the system. One of the snapshots of 
my head which he had just taken would be pasted 
on to each of the scenes, and the whole series would 
be published as representing ordinary events in 
my Ufe. 

Before I had recovered from my surprise he 
handed me a proof of the interview. 

It appeared that my family was one of the most 
aristocratic in the kingdom, and that I had origi- 
nally been intended for the Army or the Diplomatic 
Service. In either I should, beyond question, have 
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met with the greatest possible success* But Art 
had touched me with her magic wand. 

The courteous and affable representative of the 
Plain-Dealer had with difficulty induced me to 
spare time — ^twenty minutes — ^for I was the busiest 
of men. Ladies of title crowded my ante-room, 
waiting for their answers to their billets-doux. On 
the stairs were heard the patter of inf^oits' feet 
and the laughter of children's voices, for I was the 
most domestic of men. I hated Ibsen and the 
Russian s}rstem of espionage, and ever}rthing else 
that was unpopular. But, on the other hand, I 
doted on good sound healthy reading (which could 
not[be too much encouraged in our decadent age), 
every kind of field sport, and, above all things, 
goodness both in men and women I In fact, I was 
a prize specimen of the most hopeless dass of 
imbecile. 

' Look here,' I said at last, ' this won't do at all. 
The whole thing is nonsense, from A to Z. The first 
word is wrong — ^Fred Robinson . . . that is, I was 
never intended for the Army.' 

' But that's common form,' he said in surprise ; 
*all actors were intended for the Army or the 
Diplomatic Service.* 

' But I'm not an actor, you idiot !' 

' Beg pardon. Some mistake ... at the office. 
I saw you were clean-shaven, so I assumed you 
were theatrical. You see, we hardly ever do bar- 
risters. The public isn't interested. Excuse me, 
Mr. Robinson, but what is your particular line of 
eminence ?* 
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^ I am * . . a literary man. My comic opera, 
" The Magic Ring," is coming on shortly/ 
Then his face fell. 

* Oh, a literary man ! In that case I don*t think 
we could use an interview. You see, everybody is a 
literary man nowadays. I thought that you were 
an unknown actor. Now, there's no better reading 
matter than the private life of an imknown actor. 
The well-known ones have been done to death. 
Still, I dare say we might produce the series of 
pictures, of course on a small scale.* 

* The whole thing to me seems nonsense. Why 
don't you photograph me in my squalid room, 
exactly as I am ?' 

* Couldn't hear of it !' he replied firmly. ' It would 
spoil the entire series^ All the other celebrities 
would consider such a course an insult to them- 
selves. What would Mr. A think, after he has gone 
to the expense of hiring a town-hall in which to be 
photographed as " Mr. A at home " ? What would 
Mr. B say when he had got Clarkson to make a 
jockey up with a beard as himself, in order to be 
snapshotted on a racehorse ? It would be an insult 
to most of the jreat men in the kingdom if you 
didn't go to some sort of trouble I' 

I did not know what to say. Evidently Fred 
valued this sort of publicity. He had asked for it. 

*Are you sure that this sort of thing is • • . 
usual ?' 

' It is etiquette. Photography has now made 
such strides that you no longer have to hire the 
suitable surroundings for an interview* It is not 
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necessary to have anybody made up as yourself — a 
practice which may be considered somewhat repre- 
hensible. No. I photograph you. Ydu leave the 
whole thing to me, for I am an expert, and I produce 
photographs of yourself in such an entourage as any 
self-respecting man would be proud to appear. 
A celebrity desires to look celebrated, doesn*t he ? 
And I've never been known to fail in making him 
look so— except once. I arranged a photograph 
of a tenth-rate actor playing chess with Mr. Winston 
Churchill, and the actor threatened me with an 
action for libel.' 

* Good heavens ! why ?* 

^ Because he said tiiat Mr. Winston Churchill 
looked as though he was winning.' 

' Do what you will,' I said limply. ' I am as a 
mere child in your^hands.' 
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THE INCOMPARABLE KLEINGELDER 

I WAS on the point of leaving for the theatre when 
the telephone bell rang* 

* Are you there ? Are you there ? Are you 
llr. Robinson ?* 

* Yes/ 

* I*m MacDonald— Jimmy MacDonald.' 

* WeU ?' 

* What about Contangoes ?* 

' Connie who ?' I asked^ seeking for information. 

* Joker ! Northern Contangoes.' 
' How do you mean ?' 

* They are shaky.' 

* Pm sorry to hear it.' 

I had not the vaguest notion of what they were, 
but I thought that it was safe to express S3anpathy 
for their unfortunate condition. Who was Jinmiy 
MacDonald ? 

* Yes. But are you going to hold or sell out ?' 
Then I understood. Good heavens! Northern 

Contangoes were the speculation by which Fred 
was to secure the £3,000 necessary for our 
marriage. 
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Sell out ? Certainly not. How could one make 
money by selling out ? 

* Well . . . what do you say ?' asked MacDonald, 
whoever he was. Oh ... of course . . . Fred's 
stockbroker ! 

Bravely and firmly I replied : 

* Buy ... a thousand more I Evers^thing de- 
pends on success.' 

Then, conscious of having done a good stroke of 
business, I walked to the Pantheon. 

Theatrical people are the hardest workers in the 
world. They love work, they live for work ; they 
are never so happy as when they are arranging to 
do additional and even unnecessary work. 

When I arrived at the theatre I found Klein- 
gelder, surrounded by the principal members of the 
company. Each was proposing to do an extra bit 
of funny business, to sing another song, or to dance 
a supplementary dance. 

Their enthusiastic zeal was to me extraordinary. 
A kitchenmaid's ambition in life is to avoid doing 
a stroke more than the minimimi of labour. An 
upper-housemaid's goal is precisely similar. No 
butler has ever been known to volunteer to clean 
windows. But here was Ida Gibbes (who had 
originally been a kitchenmaid) stating that it was 
imperative to the interests of the piece that she 
should sing two supplementary solos. She proposed 
to fill up with vocalization the time occupied by 
the late plot. 

Theodore Woolston maintained that it was the 
low comedian's duty to fill the gap with funniness. 
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He suggested that he should give a series of imita- 
tions of unpopular ailments. 

Gaston de St. Galmier, the tenor, a gentleman 
one half of whose moustache was jet black and the 
other snow white, compelled Kleingelder to listen 
to an important suggestion. 

To any suggestion of Gaston's any intelligent 
theatrical manager would naturally listen with all 
reverence. For Gaston was great — ^not only as an 
artist, but also as a man. In our day the ordinary 
celebrity decides whether he shall habitually smoke 
Consuma cigars or devote his leisure moments to 
the employment of Obosh (invaluable for teeth and 
gums). He becomes either a devotee of Con- 
sumaism or a confirmed Oboshite. 

Gaston went further. 

No illustrated paper ever appeared without a 
picture of this sweet singer holding a priceless 
Consuma between the pearl-white teeth of a palpable 
Oboshite. (And the dramatic critic of Obosh 
invariably said the kindest things about him. The 
Consimia expert also did good work.) 

Gaston's suggestion was that he should sing an 
additional song. 

He produced the song and sang it. 

It did not seem to me bright or brainy, but 
Gaston, with that inimitable art which the least 
artistic of us can always detect in the foreigner, made 
it appear a pleasing tribute to the EngUsh people. 
Still, if he hadn't sung it in broken EngUsh, I'm 
quite sure that any English audience would have 
broken his head. 
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' English maidens, I'm aware. 
Are the fairest of the fair. 
Who would hesitate to kiss 
Loyal lips of English miss 
If he'd study British bliss ? 
Who would wish to pass them by ? 
Not I, parbleu / — ^not I, not I, 

But otherwise 

I do despise 
That race of pigs, the Englishmen. 

' English brothers who appear 
Made of beef and bitter beer. 
When I kiss the English miss. 
Hit on me the eye like this. 
Oh, the coward, John Bull fils I 
I despise his mean attack. 
But I proceed to kick him back. 

To show that I 

Can well defy 
That race of {ngs, the Englishmen. 

' English fathers stand in awe 
Of a foreign son-in-law. 
So much so they do not dare ; 
To ask me to Grosvenor Square. 
Oh, the coward, John Bull phre I 
That is why I always say i 

** A has John Bull, and conspuei f* 

Perhaps I will 

Proceed to kill 
That race of pigs, the Englishmen.' 

*Ah, mon cher,' said he to me when he had 
finished, ^ j'aurai on succds & tout casser ! N'est- 
ce pas ?' 

* Moi, je la trouve imb^ile, cette chanson. C'est 
nne injure 1' 

* Mon cher Fr^^c ! Je ne savais pas que vous 
parlJez fran^ais,' 
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(Fred didn't.) 

* Comment trouvez-vous cette chansonnette ?* he 
pressed. 

Before I had answered more definitely, Kleingelder 
took us aside. 

* I've got de finest idea in de world. You throw 
up de part, Mr. St. Galmier.' 

* Why ? I no see ! I no follow !' 
Kleingelder developed his idea thoughtfully. 

Said he : 

* It's like dis. When everything is all right, 
about two days before de production, aU de papers 
come out with de announcement dat you've thrown 
up de part because I wanted you to sing " Dat 
Race of Pigs," and dot as de British public is been 
so kind to you, you don't want to insult dem. 
See ? You get all de sympathy. And den I'm 
interviewed, and I say dat I don't see anything 
unpatriotic in de song. But de public has been 
so kind to me, and dat I'm an Englishman at heart, 
so I withdraw de song. And so I get de sympathy. 
See?' 

' Et la chanson ?' asked St. Galmier. 

' Oh, you don't sing dat nonsense in my theatre,' 
answered the manager definitely. ^ But dat song'll 
make de piece. Look at de advertisement ! I 
always have said dat it's what you cut out of de 
piece dat makes de success of it. Right I' 

The tenor, apparently satisfied, retired to the 
wings to drink an Obosh-and-seltzer, and toy with 
a fourpenny Consimia. 

Many such ingenious devices did the admirable 
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Kleingelder invent in order to prevent his artists 
from undertaking work which he did not consider 
suitable to the piece. Evidently he shared with me 
the opinion that, given an excellent company, the 
sole duty of the author was to leave the members to 
their own devices, the sole duty of the manager to 
prevent them from cutting one another's throats. 
On these lines the rehearsal progressed. The actors 
and actresses, untrammelled by the author, worked 
loyally against one another. 

Theo Woolston, for instance, arranged to appear 
in eight different disguises — ^in fact, to impersonate 
eight totally different characters. And so con- 
summate was his art that I knew each one would be 
a comic masterpiece. 

Also the cast brought together by Kleingelder was 
so admirable that I could not doubt the play's cer- 
tain success. 

Therefore I did not interfere. My main object 
in attending the rehearsals at all was to detect any 
markedly pro-Fred symptoms on the part of Ida 
Gibbes. But now that the common enemy of all, 
the plot, had been eliminated, the players seemed 
to take no interest whatever in me. Kleingelder 
and I drew out a time-table of the play^ Each of 
the two acts was to last an hour and twenty minutes. 
The solos were allocated to such and such positions. 
They were the main features of the piece. The 
duets, trios, sextets, fimny business, provided the 
settings for these gems. Every Une unhkely to 
amuse because it was amusing, or for any other 
reason, we ruthlessly cut from^the script. 
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Suddenly Kleingelder said to me : 

* De finsde in de first act wants brightening. Got 
an3^hing by you ?' 

I showed him Tubby's * Lost Chart.* 

* I don't think dat's very fimny,' he said reflec- 
tively. * Wait a minute. We can have it orches- 
trated, with a bit of clowning for de bassoon. Right. 
It's de very thing. We'll make it into a duet for 
Theo Woolston and Ida Gibbes. I'm de sort of man 
dat could make de Book of Genesis fimny. All de 
great men vos comical drolls — ^Lord Beaconsfield and 
myself.' 

Suddenly a woman's voice from the dress-circle 
called out in German, * Many happy returns of the 
day, Johannes !' 

* Das ist meine Schwester ! Sie gratulirt mir !' he 
said in surprise. 

* Und hatten sie es ganz vergessen ?' I answered. 
After this we often conversed in German. He 

spoke all languages with equal ease and badness. 
(However, his word in any tongue was just as good 
as his bond.) But German is a language that 
does not sound any the worse for misprommcia- 
tion. 

* So you talk German. Dat's good. Every 
Englishman who talks French well is a wrong im, 
but de Englishman who knows German is a serious 
business man. AU de great men vos good linguists 
— Bismarck, Ollendorf, and m)^self.* 

Then he rose : 

* Ladies and gentlemen, dis is my birthday. I 
want all de principal members of de company to 
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lunch with me at de Cavour. Dere won't be room 
for de chorus and de stage hands, so de chief clerk 
will give you each ten shillings to drink my 
health.* 

On the spur of the moment he gave away about 
fifty poimds. I thought him one of the best- 
hearted men I had ever met. 

During lunch I sat on Kleingdder's right. 
On my other side was Ida Gibbes, whose con- 
versation consisted solely of remarks on her 
absolute inability to imderstand what the public 
could see in any other artist. Apparently they 
were all darlings personally, but entirely incom- 
petent as actresses. She gave her reasons for be- 
lieving no single one of the stories publicly current 
about their private lives, but as for their art ! 
Well . . . they were by instinct either ' cooks ' or 
* governesses.* 

But the manager was delightful, and told me many 
interesting details of subtle financial * deals * which 
he had compassed. 

One showed his great love of children, and how he 
had profited by his desire to cater for the little ones. 
It appeared that, having bought up a bankrupt toy 
business, he had instructed the staff of lady clerks 
employed at his universal association to tabulate 
all the birth notices in the Times for ten years 
back. 

* Then, as each child's birthday came roxmd,* he 
said, * I sent out a circular to de father like 
dis: 
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•"Dear Sir, 

* " As your little boy*s (or your girl's) birthday 
is next Tuesday, perhaps you might like to inspect 
my stock, in order to purchase a suitable present. 
» " Hoping de little darling is well and strong, 
* " I am, dear sir, 

* ** Your obedient servant, 

'"John Kleingelder." 

And den de father said to himself, " How de dickens 
does dis man Kleingelder know dat my little darling's 
birthday is on Tuesday ? I don't know Kleingelder 
from Adams. I'll just go round and look at de 
fellow's shop." And den dere are people who say 
dat circulars aren't de least bit of good ! But it does 
take a great man to draw up a good circular — King 
John and myself.' 

I was amused at his ingenuity. 

* But, Mr. Kleingelder, it would be rather a blow 
to the parent if the child had died in the meantime ?' 

* Dat didn't make any difference. I'd lost de 
customer any way. Now we'll go back to rehearsal. 
Mind you, dis is a fine piece of yours. You're de 
finest dramatist I've ever met. But you're too taU 
to be a great man. All de great men vos small — 
Lord Roberts and myself.' 

Scarcely had he fhiished when an alcoholic little 
man, with a face like a garnet brooch, lurched 
towards the table. 

* WhichofyouishMishterRobinshon ?' 
Ida Gibbes shrieked : 

* Lionel, go home this instant ! ' 

15 
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* RightmydearshwhenlVethrashedRobinshon.' 
And he brought a riding-whip crashing down on 

a plate. 

I shrieked just as though Pd seen a mouse or a 
beetle. 

Everybody rose . . . and Kleingelder, the in- 
comparable, rose to the occasion : 

* Did you want Mr. Robinson ? Well, he*s not 
feeling so well as he thought he was, so he's gone back 
to his chambers, 107, Jermyn Street. You'll just 
catch him, Mr. Horrocks.' 

* Thankshve'much.' 

Then he staggered out of the restaurant. 

* Poor Lionel !' said his wife. * He's the best fellow 
in the world, but he does get a bit beyond himself 
every now and again.' 

She proceeded to tell me her tale of woe at great 
length. It appeared that this once rising veterinary 
surgeon had ruined himself by drink and jealousy — 
weaknesses which usually counteract one another. 
He had discovered a totally innocent letter written 
to her by me — ^by Fred. He had flown into a passion 
because it began, * Most charming of singers,' and 
ended, ' Yours till death, Fred.' Also he had vowed 
vengeance. 

VBut why didn't you warn me ?' I asked. 

* I'm the last person to wash my dirty linen in 
public, I can tell you. And, besides, who's afraid 
of a dear drunken darling like that ?' 

Then she beckoned to a young man who was 
lunching alone in a distant part of the room. They 
whispered together, and he eventually produced a 
note-book. 
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I had a horrible suspicion that she was arranging 
for the publication of a soiled-linen bill. 

As I was leaving the restaurant, two pink-and- 
white young actors, in gray frock-coats and red 
carnations, joined me. 

' Oh, I say, Fred, isn't it horrid of Kleingelder V 
began one of them. * IVe got to wear blue in the 
second act, and I look a perfect fright in blue. 
DonH I, Reggie V 

* Oh, my dear, don't talk of it,' the other answered 
languidly. ' I don't think any of the dresses are 
worth looking at. You don't care much for dress, 
do you, Fred ?' 

* Oh yes, I'm most awfully fond of it.' 

* Really ?' They looked curiously at me. 

* Why, it's the most important thing in a girl's 
life,' I said. 

* Well, so it is in ours. But Kleingelder doesn't 
care how we look as long as he can dress up his horrid 
chorus-girls in flimmiery and aU the colours of the 
rainbow. And how dumsy they look ! Don't 
they ? Women have no taste, as a rule.' 

* My dear Ezzie, I never in my life saw anj^hing 
so appalling as Ida Gibbes looked yesterday at 
rehearsal. She's getting worse. There she was, a 
mass of uncut turquoise and Parisian diamond 
brooches, with a plaid blouse and a black silk skirt 
of the fashion of three years ago. And ever since 
someone told her she had a Byzantine profile she 
will wear those dreadful long bog-oak earrings of 
hers.' 

* Aren't they awful ?' I said. I had noticed them. 

15—2 
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* Yes ; she says theyVe quaint Oriental gems, and 
these weird jewels suit her Egyptian beauty,' 
chimed in Ezzie, with quite a jealous tone of spite, I 
thought. 

* I know. What a pretty tie that is, Fred ! 
Where did you get it ?' asked Reggie. 

* Oh— a— I forget.* 
Both laughed in chorus. 

* How like you ! As if we should imitate it ! It 
wouldn't suit me a bit ; I'm too dark,' said Ezzie. 

* You wear things that are quite as tr5dng some- 
times, my dear. What about the bright yellow tie 
you came out in last Sunday week in the Park ?' 

* Now, don't be horrid, Reggie. You're always 
being nasty about something of mine,' pouted Ezzie. 

* I knew it was a mistake, but, good gracious me ! 
everyone goes wrong sometimes. Fred reaUy has hit 
on a lovely shade, and it's too frightfuDy becoming 
to him for words, so we'll leave it at that.' 

I was delighted at the compliment, and only 
wished I could have told them where the tie was 
bought ; but they received my professions of ignor- 
ance with shouts of laughter, and evidently thought 
I meant to keep it to m3^elf . 

Suddenly Reggie said : 

* Oh, Fred, I'm so glad you've shaved off your 
moustache ; it is such a great improvement. I 
always say, if you have a good profile, why hide it ?' 

* Oh, I don't agree,' replied Ezzie. ' I love a 
moustache ; it looks so much more manly.' 

We had quite a pleasant chat on this and similar 
subjects before we got to the theatre. Here we met 
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Charlie Goldschmidt, the latest pemiquier. He 
always wore a fine false beard as an example of his 
wonderful * art.* But it failed as an advertisement, 
for it was such an excellent imitation that everyone 
believed it to be genuine. 

Charlie was full of a visit to Windsor from which 
he had just returned. He had been assisting at some 
theatricals at the Castle. 

' Real artists they are — all the Royal Family — 
jusqu^au bout des angles — and so refined and well 
educated. You should hear them speak German ! 
You should, indeed ! Just like natives, I give you 
my word ! And Princess Augusta of Blick said to 
me, " Really, Mr. Goldschmidt, me and Prince 
Henry consider you the prince of perruquiers !" 
Just like that.' 

* Exactly like that ?* asked Reggie. 

* Exactly like that ; I give you my word. For 
paying a compliment that's delicate without being 
fulsome, give me the Royals. They treat you as a 
friend rather than as an artist. And to hear Prince 
Adolphus of Yost talking with his pals, you*d say 
they were members of the Eccentric Club ! They're 
such men of the world ! And they knew Ben 
Nathan by name !' 

Then he seized Kleingedler, and showed us both 
a paragraph in a paper : 

* The production of " The Magic Ring " is post- 
poned from Saturday to Tuesday. Mr. Robinson, 
the author, is making some radical alterations in the 
plot, from which great results are anticipated.' 

What, in Heaven's name, would Fred say to that ? 
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* Is this true about Tuesday ?* asked Gddschmidt 
indignantly. 

* Certainly,* said Kleingelder ; * I wrote de para- 
graph mysdf .* 

' Without consulting me !* cried the wiggist. 

* And I thought everybody knows that I have to 
dress the Princess of salmon von Gluckstein's hair 
on Tuesday night, for the Court ball. What is to 
be done ?' 

* Dere's only one thing to be done dat I can see, 
Charlie. You must use your influence at Court to 
have de ball postponed. I can't let your society 
pleasures interfere with my theatre.* 

Then, leaving the perruquier to tear his beard, he 
took me aside. 

* What's all dis about you in de law-courts ?' 
He seemed grieved. 

' What ?' 

' I'll find it,' he said, unfolding a newspaper. 

* All dis about a lawsuit.' 

The Morning Post had merely reported Peploe v. 
Press, so far as I was concerned, in these words : 

* Sir Theodore Parker, with him Mr. Robinson, 
appeared for the defendants.' 

With the remark, * A fellow just showed me dis,' 
Kleingelder handed me the Morning Sun. * Here's 
a nice thing t' 

And there was a column about me ! 

* Brilliant and trenchant cross-examination. . . . 
A combination of Sir Edward Clarke and Sir Theo- 
dore Parker. . . . Cowering witness. . . . Daniel 
come to judgment. . . . Guilty secret wrung from 
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the cringing criminal. . . . Masterpiece of forensic 
vivisection,' etc. 

Good heavens ! 

' WeU, Mr. Kleingelder ?' 

* Well, it*ll spoil de piece, dat's all. Who's going 
to laugh at de jokes of a man who turns people's 
insides topsj -turvy in de witness-box ? You'll have 
to take another name, some funny name like Owen 
Hall or A. C. Ton*. And den people will know dat 
you're a funny man. Besides, dat amuses de public 
before de piece begins.' 

* I can't imagine that people would be very much 
amused at that sort of thing.' 

* De public are children.' 

* But they're not children with water on the brain.' 
He looked at me intently. 

* Right. I like you. Don't think I mean aU de 
silly things I say. De easiest way to find out if a 
man is a fool is to say a silly thing to him, and see if 
he agrees wid you. If he does, den you can arrange 
for him to send in his notice. And don't you run 
away wid de idea dat I'm a conceited man because I 
talk about Napoleon and m)^self. No. If you've 
got to do wid actors, you've got to be always acting 
to dem. You've got to pretend dat you're as con- 
ceited as dey are, only more so. Oderwise dey think 
you've nothing to be conceited about. Now den, 
come into de office, and sign de contract for de next 
three pieces at dis theatre.' 
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CHAPTER XXIX 

I CATCH A COLD AND LEARN A LESSON 

On the stage Ida Gibbes was singing a song to the 
accompaniment of a tired yomig man in a red tie. 
The tune wa^ delightful — catchy, without being 
vulgar. But the words ! When she had finished, 
I said deliberately to Kleingelder : 

* Those words are rubbish. We must cut them 
out.* 

* Say, Mr. Henn, pass down de manuscript.' 

So the youth who was tired out by the tie was 
George Washington Henn, the rising young com- 
poser, who had lately made a considerable success 
in the Op. and fugue line. 

Together the manager and I read : 

'THE PENALTY OF PUBLICITY. 

' Upon a hoarding Sunny Jim 
Was looking just a little grim. 
(This hairless feUow could not laugh 
At the well-wooded photograph 
Of George R. Sims.) 

' " To have such wondrous agile limbs 
I'd gladly lose my^iair," sobbed Sims. 
" Can I not break dyspepsia's thrall. 
And lightly leap a monstrous wall 
Like Sunny Jim ?" 
232 
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* Then " Dagonet " went through a course 
Of young potato-chips, called ** Force." 
Now he can shake an active leg. 
(But quite as bald as any egg 
Is Sunny Sims.) 

' While George R. Jim by " Tatcho's " aid 
An ultra-Esau man is made, 
Alas 1 he cannot leap a wall. 
And he is known to one and all 
As Tatcho Jim ! 

' MORAL. 

' If you are one of Nature's Jims, 
Endowed with wondrous agOe limbs. 
Why want to be 
Like Sims ? 
And if your hair can grow with speed 
Of *' Dagonet's," you do not need 
Activity 
Like Jim's.' 

* Who wrote these infernally silly words ? I 
never read such nonsense in my life,* I asked with 
justifiable indignation. 

Nobody pleaded guilty. Henn looked at me. 

* Why, you wrote them, Robinson, didn't you ?' 

* Did I r 

The lyrics of a comic opera are generally the work 
of a syndicate. Indeed, no one Utt^rateur could 
produce them and remain sane. I had, of course, 
been unlucky in selecting for condemnation an 
unfortunate effort of Fred's. Now I could not 
withdraw. So I admitted the fact. 

* Yes, I remember I wrote the words in a weak 
moment, but I see now that they are bad, and I 
have no hesitation in saying so.' 
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Kleingelder shook me enthusiastically by the 
hand. 

* Right. All de great men teU de truth, no 
matter at what cost— Ananias and myself: no, I 
mean George Washington. I mix myself up wid 
all dese great men.' 

* So that song goes out,' sighed the unfortunate 
Henn, *and it's the best thing I've done in the 
piece. All wasted !' 

* Not at all,' said Kleingelder ; * you can turn it 
into a duet for tenor and soprano in de finale of de 
first act. And you can use dese words.' And he 
handed over Tubby Paravicini's soulful poem to 
the harassed musician. 

* But it's not the same metre,' the other protested. 

* Oh, you can cut out de rhymes. De pubhc don't 
want rhymes.' 

He had the gift of being always right. 

' By-the-by,' he said suddenly to me, * I quite 
agree wid what you said in your note about Reggie 
Rutter and Esmond Royle. I don't want dese 
fellows injmy theatre. Thank you for de tip.' 

What had Fred said about these exceedingly 
pleasant young men ? 

* Mr. Rutter and Mr. Royle !' he shouted out, 
' in de second act I shall want you both to be 
madly in love wid one of de Pasdia's wives, and 
den you kill one anoder. Dat'll make some comical 
pleasantry.' 

Instantly they chattered together with much 
gesticulation, and then came from the stage to 
the stalls, and volubly resigned their parts. 
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Completely m5rstified, I sought no explanation 
from this master of diplomacy. 

The rehearsal dragged on throughout the after- 
noon. A thousand difficulties arose and were 
solved by this man's tact and courtesy. To my 
mind, however, the whole thing was chaos. I felt 
superfluous ; I also felt that I had caught a chill 
in the draughty theatre. In addition,.! was by no 
means confident that I had done the slightest 
good to the ' Magic Ring.' True, I had altered it, 
but even a musical play may be altered for the 
worse. 

When I got back to the flat I found a wire. And 
as one still believes, in spite of the reduction in their 
price, that telegrams of necessity contain matters 
of some importance, I opened it. 

* Come immediately, if you love me, to heart- 
broken little Muriel.' 

What had happened ? Fred's tone was incom- 
prehensible. However, I was too stuffy and stupid 
and selfish with cold to worry about the matter, 
so I merely sent Andrews out with a wire to him. 

* Wire received ; cannot come. — ^Fred.' 

Then I collapsed, and went to bed praying against 
influenza. 

On Thursday morning I woke up better, but not 
well. Therefore I decided to remain at home, and 
leave the opera in the hands of Fate and Kleingelder. 

After all, Fred's physique should surely be my 
first care. 
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At^about eleven Andrews entered. 

* Can you see Mr. Snagge, sir ?* 

* Mr. Snagge I What class of Snagge ? What 
does he look like ?* 

* He looks like an undertaker — a dismal-looking 
gentleman. He sas^s he's Mr. John B. Snagge, but 
he doesn't resemble his pictures.' 

Andrews seemed pleased with the word resemble 
(it is a high-class word). 

Pictures ? John B. Snagge ! Of course. Every 
hoarding in the world bears a picture of the famous 
scientist who invented Snagge's Infallible Corn-Cure. 
A splendid fellow he is, with close-curled hair Hke a 
black cauliflower, large gUttering eyes, magnificent 
moustache and imperial, and wearing an electric 
Ught in place of a stud. To meet this scientific 
genius would indeed be a pleasure. 

' Show him in, Andrews.' 

The man who entered had apparently made a 
comer in gloom, and seciu"ed no profit on the deal. 
It has been my evil fortune to encounter many per- 
sons with whom Fate has dealt unkindly, but never 
have I witnessed such a picture of concentrated 
sorrow and despair as was stamped on the features 
of the eminent com-curist. Andrews had made no 
mistake. Snagge undoubtedly resembles an under- 
taker. He was indeed the ideal undertaker. But» 
even had all the corpses that have gone to their 
last resting-place since the world began been his 
own near relatives, and had he himself stage- 
managed their interments, Mr. Snagge could not 
have presented a more dejected demeanour than 
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that whichfhe now'wore. HeTrepresented universal 
sorrow and soul-shattering grief in tabloid form. 
He was hairless, except for slight whisker-fittings 
of the form generally known as * let-us-pray * 
whiskers. But these decorations did not in his 
case seem at all comic. In fact, they heightened — 
if that were possible — the dead black melancholy of 
his appearance. From the condition of his under- 
taking kit it was evident that his financial position 
was far from sound. 

* Be seated, Mr. Snagge. I am delighted to meet 
you.* 

Mr. Snagge seated himself, but a wave of his 
hand negatived the idea that anybody could possibly 
be delighted to meet him. 

Said he : 

* I have come to warn you of a great danger.' 

* All flesh is grass,' I answered, trying to strike 
the right note. *We are here to-day, and to- 
morrow we are . . . elsewhere.* 

' I have not come to talk business,* he protested 
reproachfully. 

' Good, good ! I was afraid you had. And I 
couldn*t possibly give you an order just yet.* 

' As I said, I have come to warn you of a great 
danger.* 

* Let us have it, sir. Great woes seem to be your 
special line. If sorrow is coming my way, kindly 
intimate the brand. Is it Aunt Rachel or Uncle 
Arthur ? No, I cannot, in my own mind, fix the 
danger. Aunt Rachel is not likely to leave me a 
cent. True, as to Uncle Arthur, he has not been 
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himself for some time. But in spite of that unpro- 
mising state of things, he may yet be with us for 
many happy years. Still his decease would not 
involve me in deep gloom. However, if he should 
require an3rthing in your line, I will gladly give 
you a letter to Wm. I should like — I should really 
like you to bury Uncle Arthur.* 
Said he, ignoring my interruption : 

* You are yourself in danger.* 

* No, no, no ! surely not. I am well and strong 
but for a slight cold. I can sit up, and take nourish- 
ment at the usual hours. Also, I am immarried. 
Further, I do not take any interest in things fiscal, 
I don't know radium from rat -poison, and, lastly, 
I am not a Passive Resister. My days will be long 
in the land.' 

* That's the curse,' he answered grimly. * You 
will survive your career.' 

* That's bad.' 

* It's the devil. I've done it. You will end like 
me.' 

* Good heavens I In whiskers !' 

' In the workhouse. Listen. To-day, after a 
funeral, neat but not fashionable, I chanced to 
drop into the Chamberlain's Head, a neighbouring 
public-house. There I happened to see in a news- 
paper that you had invented a new hair-restorer — 
" Hayro." ' 

This was the work of the interviewer. 

*Yes,' said I, lying thoughtfully, *" Hayro" is 
a national boon. It will make hair grow on a 
turnip. I have tried it on a parquet floor, and 
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grown a woolly hearthrag. But, of course, I shall 
do better later. A man can't expect his first 
restorer to be a masterpiece. Again, a man's first 
wife is generally his worst. But . . . weren't you 
talking about a . . . danger ?' 

* I have not had much chance of talking about 
anything up to now. Most of this duet has been 
sung by you.* 

* Proceed, Mr. Snagge. The house is with you.' 
It was thus he proceeded : 

* Do I, or do I not, present the appearance of a 
successful man ?' 

On reflection I answered, having no wish to pain 
him : 

' Only a very rich man coidd afford to dress so 
poorly as you, therefore I am not deceived. You 
have amassed a huge fortune by your admirable 
corn-cure, and you have gone in for undertaking as 
a hobby. It is, perhaps, a gruesome idea. Still, 
it is more humane than . . . say . . . motoring, or 
the promotion of public companies. A man of 
your wealth, Mr. Snagge, can afford to dress like a 
" has-been " of the first water.' 

Sadly he shook his head. 

* There is no deception about my appearance. I 
am poor, terribly poor, incredibly poor. I . . . 
Snagge !' 

' Impossible ! With a somewhat optimistic pic- 
ture of yourself disfiguring every landscape on God's 
fair earth !' 

His melancholy seemed to increase as he droned 
on : 
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* Many years ago — forty years ago — I was one 
of the best - known men of letters in this 
country.' 

* You, Snagge !' 

* I, even I. Five plays of mine were running in 
London at the same time. Companies performing 
my works toured in America, Australia, the pro- 
vinces. My novels ran into ten editions. My puns 
were quoted everywhere— €ven in polite society. 
Ladies of title recited my poems. In a word, I was 
THE man, Snagge, the wit, the dramatist, and my 
income was twenty thousand poimds.' 

* You astound me I* 

* Fact.' Tremulously he asked : * Have you, a 
literary man, never . . . heard . . . of me ?' 

* Your corn-cure is world-famous, but . . ." 
Tears came into his eyes ; then he continued : 

* At the height of my fame, I invented that 
infernal corn-cure.' 

* Oh, sir, surely the adjective is badly chosen !' 

* Pardon me. Originally I had intended it to be 
a sort of seccotine or mucilage ; but my late wife 
accidentally applied it to her feet — she was a great 
sufferer — ^with marvellous results. A man of letters 
is human. Should I have been justified in keeping 
my wonderful discovery from the world ? No, sir. 
For the good of humanity I parted with it, my fac- 
simile autograph, and the copyright of my featiures 
— as they then were — ^to a S3mdicate for a nominal 
price. I made practically nothing out of the trans- 
action. But humanity — and the syndicate — made 
much.' 
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I shook the noble fellow by the hand. After 
struggling with his sorrow, he spoke again : 

* That was my niin. The success of the corn- 
cure was the destruction of its inventor.' 

* I don*t understand.' 

* In this way : Immediately after the launching 
of my specific, I called on the manager of a theatre, 
and proposed to write him a drama. Instead of 
welcoming the proposal, he said, " Snagge, old man, 
you are a great genius, as well as a good fellow. 
Instead of writing me a play, I want you to invent 
a cure for double dyspepsia, to which, as you know, 
I am a mart)^:. You are the only man in the world 
who can do it. Help me, friend." 

* Now, I was a literary man first and a quack 
afterwards. I could not spend my time pottering 
about in search of remedies for the internal troubles 
of theatrical managers. I told him so, kindly but 
firmly. He said that I was the greatest scientist, 
and could help him, if I wanted to. Anyhow, he 
stated that he wouldn't put up a play of mine imtil 
I had cured his d}^pepsia. So it was with all the 
other managers. One had spinal catarrh, another 
had nasal neuritis, a third was threatened with con- 
cavity of the cranium, and wanted me to give up 
my literary labours and deal with his problem then 
and there. Instead of allowing me to submit a 
scenario of a play, each one insisted on giving me 
the scenario of an astounding ailment. Theatrical 
managers seem to be the frailest of their sex, which 
is sa3dng much. And yet, since I have gone into 
the undertaking business, I cannot say that I have 
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knowingly buried a single impresario. ... I wish 
I had. 

* As it was with the managers, so it was with the 
publishers. They also were in poor health. When 
I called on them for an interview they demanded a 
consultation. It was idle to explain that, though I 
had invented a com-cure, I was poweriess to deal 
with cancer. They resented my attitude. Litera- 
ture, they maintained, was all very well, but any- 
body would write more or less as I wrote, whereas 
nobody else was gifted with the curative faculties 
which I possessed. My first duty was to alleviate 
the sufferings of humanity — ^beginning, of course, 
with the sufferings of publishers and those who 
were near and dear to them. From them, as from 
the managers, I departed in anger. Clearly they 
regarded me as the most selfish scientist the world 
had ever known.* 

* Poor, poor Snagge !* 

* You may well say that,* answered my melan- 
choly friend. 'Things went very badly with me 
after this. My plays could not be produced, my 
novels could not be published. Soon those dramas 
of mine which were " on the road " came to the end 
of their popularity, and were withdrawn. The sale 
of my novels ceased. "Who,** asked one of the 
papers, " wants to read the romances of a literary 
chiropodist ?** The answer was, " Nobody.** I 
had, indeed, fallen on very evil da}^. My last 
resource was my paper, a weekly joxunal. This and 
That, to which I contributed a column of gossipy 
chaff and punning pleasantries. (In my day pun 
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ning was not considered a grievous solecism in good 
manners, like dropping one's h's or eating peas 
with a knife. No, sir, a punster was held to be a 
himiourist, and welcomed as an honoured guest in 
the early sixties.) 

* But the circulation of my journal fell off alarm- 
ingly. I foimd that I had ceased to be regarded as 
a writer. I had ceased to be regarded as a human 
being, but rather as a specific for the curing of 
himian corns. I was rapidly falling into poverty 
when the last blow fell. The syndicate to which 
I had sold my preparation brought an action against 
me.* 

* Against you ? Good heavens I what for ?* 
Impressively, as one exposing the depths of human 

villainy, he answered : 

* For being m5rself , for using my own name ! 
They had the temerity to allege that I had sold my 
name, John B. Snagge, to them I They sought an 
injimction — a perpetual injimction — in the courts, 
to prevent my using it for trading purposes. 
Further, they pleaded that by writing what they 
called— of course, in legal phraseology — " idiotic 
aonsense," I was adversely affecting the sale of my 
own corn-cure, and sought to recover damages. 
And * . . they won . . . and they ruined me. 
For all practical purposes I ceased to be John B. 
Snagge— except in so far as writs were concerned. 
The syndicate became John B. Snagge, and I 
became simply a cipher. By process of law they 
wiped me out of the land of the living.* 

He ceased ; his grief was too deep for words. 

i6^a 
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I felt that any attempt at consolation in the face 
of this colossal disaster would have been an imperti- 
nence. 

Of the past it was impossible to speak. The 
future . . . might ... be more cheerful. 

' I hear/ said I, ' that there is a great deal of 
illness about. Even theatrical managers and pub- 
lishers are mortal — I do not say human, but, I 
maintain, mortal. Business may soon be brisk.' 

* Too late,* he answered. * I became an imder- 
taker when I was past my prime. I shall never do 
anything at it. My heart is not in it. And, indeed, 
I only took it up because I was fit for nothing dse. 
They say,* he added, with a touch of pride, ' that I 
am a very S5mipathetic mourner, that I have a cosy 
graveside manner.' 

' A natural gift 1 An imdertaker is bom, not 
made.' 

* No ; my talents are acquired, and acquired by 
my misfortunes. A one per cent, dividend in the 
bankruptcy of my life. With each corpse that I 
take to its resting-place I feel that I am bury- 
ing .. .' 

* The ghost of a great career,' I interrupted with 
emotion. 

* No ! that infernal com-ciuing syndicate !' 
Suddenly he rose. 

* That is why I have come to warn you against 
putting your hair-restorer on the market.' 

* I thank you, Mr. Snagge — I thank you from the 
bottom of my heart. You have saved me from a 
great peril. Can I do anything . . . financial 
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assistance . . . anything of any sort . . . brothers 
of a craft . . . only too pleased V 

* You can give me precisely one shilling and a 
penny-halfpenny.* 

' Delighted. But why that precise sum ?* 

' That is the cost of a tube of Snagge*s Com-cure. 
I suffer from corns in my old age ! . . . it !* 

Then he went out into the sunshine. 

But he had taught me a valuable literary lesson. 
I felt that Fred needed it. 
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MR. LUSKER AND LADY LAMMAS 

At five o'clock on that afternoon I realized that I 
had been a man for precisely three days. And it 
struck me that being a man was a pretty simple 
task for anybody who had been in the habit of being 
a woman. 

Both as a dramatist and as a barrister I had 
undoubtedly done things that Fred could never 
have accompUshed. Kleingelder, that shrewd judge 
of dramature, had testified his complete confidence 
in me. I had won a sensational case in a sensational 
way. 

I therefore came, not altogether reluctantly, to 
the conclusion that I was a better man, as a man* 
than Fred. I could talk exactly like him ; I could 
conduct his affairs to greater advantage than he. 

Also, I had none of those failings to which men 
are so notoriously addicted. Would it not be a 
sound scheme to induce Fred (if possible) to allow 
things to remain permanently as they were ? But 
what sort of Muriel was Fred making ? 

I admit that on this point I felt gravely anxious. 
He might be doing . . . any old thing. 

246 
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He might be playing ducks-andrdrakes with my 
reputation in Bayswater, where I was so well known 
and respected, I had a great wish to visit Lan- 
caster Gate. * • . But, then, he might put the 
ring on my finger again and * ; . I hadn't had 
half the fun I wanted. 

No; I would not go to Lancaster Gate — ^to * heart- 
broken little Muriel.* 

No, the very wording of his telegram was a snare. 
Of course he couldn't be heart-broken. But he 
might easily be in the dickens of a mess. Such 
was my masculine, though perhaps not altogether 
manly, reflection. 

Well, if he had gone too far, I should have no 
hesitation in breaking off the engagement. Andrews 
entered upon my meditations. 

* Mr. Lusker, sir.' 

An instant later I was in the presence of my 
father. 

* Oh, do tell me about Fred. ... I am so 
anxious to know how he . . . she is getting on ?' I 
cried. 

But so busy was he wagging his whiskers that he 
forgot to take off his hat. Obviously he was furious, 

' Not a word !' he roared. * I've come to talk to 
you about yourself.' 

' Father I' I exclaimed in surprise and horror. 

* No, sir I Not yet. Probably never. Your 
conduct is a scandal I An outrage 1 1 A faux 
pas III You pretend to be engaged to my Muriel, 
the sweetest flower that ever bloomed I And the 
papers are full of " A Fracas in a Restaurant I" 
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You are thrashed by what the papers call " a dog- 
doctor '• I A d(^-doctor of Chipping Sodbury. A 
dog-doctor, sir, who is a husband. What have you 
to say, sir, if anything ? And let me tell you, sir, 
that the least said the better I shall be pleased/ 
I could not control my laughter. 

* Don*t you dare to laugh I' he shouted. * Twenty 
years ago I should certainly have thrashed you. 
To-day it is a toss-up whether I do or not.' 

* Oh, don't toss up, please. ... I might lose I' 

' And confound it ! you're a coward as well. 
You're a worm, sir, a worm of the worst type. 
Why don't you answer ?' 

' It's all a mistake. Really . . .' 

* Not a word, sir, not a word I' he thundered. 

* I'm tr3dng to explain . . . Mr. Lusker.' 

* I defy you to explain.' 

* It's hard, I know ; but may I try ?' 

* Remember that if you fail I shall certainly 
thrash you,' he said, standing threateningly over me. 

In sheer alarm I cried ; 
' Father I' 

* Don't you dare to I No currying favour ! Out 
with your so-called explanation.' 

' Well, it was like this.' 

' I don't want to know what it was like^ but I 
want to know exactly how it was. The truth, and 
no trimmings.' 

* Yes, fa . . . Mr. Lusker. About ten days 
ago I wrote a letter, a business letter, about art, to 
Miss Ida Gibbes. It began, '' Most charming of 
Singers," and ended, " Yours till death, Fred.' 
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Well, Miss Gibbes — ^who is the commonest of the 
common — is married to'a vet. who has put himself 
on a strict diet of whisky-and-water. He suffers 
acutely from jealousy and whisky-and-water on the 
brain.' 

* Go on. Don*t stop to make up any lies I' 

* I am telling the truth in all its glorious nudity, 
f a • . . dear Mr. Lusker. But telling the truth 
requires collaboration. One person must tell it, and 
the other must believe it, or else it hasn't a chance 
compared to a well-thought-out he.' 

* Go on. Don't moralize. You're the last person 
to do that.' 

* Well, this vet., this Horrocks person, saw the 
letter, got furious, and then drunk, and then amalga- 
mated the two emotions and staggered into the 
Cavour, and broke my plate with a riding-whip.' 

* Broke your pate, and jolly well you deserved it !' 

* No, broke my plate, or rather the proprietor's 
plate. I suffered no damage.' 

* But you haven't explained I You wrote the 
letter. That you have the brazen effrontery to 
admit I' 

* Yes ... I wrote it ... . What then ?' 

* What then ? If you are this woman's till 
death, where the deuce does my daughter come in ?' 

So threatening was he that I feared infanticide. 

* Don't hit me ! for Heaven's sake, don't hit me ! 
You don't understand.' 

'You are a contemptible ruiffianl You are a 
Don Juan, who treats women like soiled gloves — 
here to-day and gone to-morrow.' 
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* No ... no ... no. .. . The letter was 
merely the ordinary sort of thing that a literary man 
writes to a theatrical lady. It*s the custom, don*t 
you see V 

*No, I don*t. And the husband didn't see it 
either.' 

* Oh , . . husbands wiU be husbands.* 

* You forget that I am myself a husband.' 

* Yes,' I said sadly, ' a husband first and a father 
afterwards.' 

* Naturally. But what the —11 has that got to 
do with it ?' 

* The train of thought naturally carries one back 
to the time when you were a bachelor. For, of 
course, you were • . . once . . . Uke myself . . . 
originally a bachelor.' 

' What the . . . I ! !' 

* Father !' 

* I forbade you. . . .' 

*I know . . , I am wrong. . . . Forgive me. 
But I can't help regarding you as one of Nature's 
bachelors.' 

*And you, therefore, have the impertinence to 
call me father ?' 

* No, no, no I But for the fact that you met the 
delightful lady who is now Mrs. Lusker you would 
still be a bachelor, eh ?' 

* • . . Unquestionably. But we are discussing 
your case, not mine,' 

* Yes, yes. Still, I want to point out to you, as 
an ex-bachelor, that this letter, which has caused 
all the trouble, was written ten days ago.' 
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* But ten days ago you were engaged to my 
daughter/ 

'The letter was entirely innocent, absolutely 
harmless, and Muriel will recognise it as such.' 

* Women are not such fools as that.' 

* You think not, Mr. Lusker. I trust they are, 
I have more faith in women. I am suifficiently 
chivalrous to think that they will believe anything 
told to them by the men they love. I would stake 
my reputation — as a fianc6— that Mrs. Lusker will 
believe that when you told the cabman at Half- 
Moon Street to drive to Port Arthur you actually 
said Lancaster Gate.' 

He collapsed into his whiskers. 

When he exhumed himself, he said feebly : 

* You cad ! you poor miserable cad I' 

And I knew that he was right. I had only one 
card to play, a card that didn't belong to the pack, 
a card that Fred would have cut my throat for 
pla3dng. But I had played it for more than it 
was worth. 

Instantly I realized that it is easy to be a man 
in the ordinary affairs of life, but in the great ones 
it is not given to all of us to be gentlemen. Horror- 
stricken at the injustice I had done to the man I 
loved, I made a strenuous effort to act as he would 
have acted had he been so contemptible as to have 
done this thing. 

Haltingly, with the blood burning in my cheeks, 
I spoke : 

' Can you forgive me ?' 

* . . . No,' he answered through clenched teeth. 
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Farce had become tragedy. 

At last he spoke, slowly and painfully : 

* I am anxious, above all things, that my daughter 
should be happy. I know that the best men are 
not of necessity the most fascinating to women. I 
can't trust myself to tell you what I think of you. 
. . . But I know that my daughter • . . loves 
you very much. Fm an old man, and I may be 
wrong • . . but I hope, from the bottom of my 
heart, that she is right.' 

As he shut the door I cried bitterly . . . with 
mortification. 

But the process was extraordinary. A general 
upheaval of my system took place. I put my 
handkerchief to my eyes to wipe the tears, but, 
to my intense amazement, my eyes were dry. Still 
the agony continued. Apparently a man's physique 
provides no safety-valve for his emotion* It seems 
that a man cries with his chest . . . and it doesn't 
do him a bit of good. When a man weeps the process 
is like suppressed sea-sickness. With him weeping 
is a lost art. 

At length I fancied that a walk would do me 
good. 

So I strolled round to the United Nonentities. 

At the entrance a man in deep mourning, puflfily 
pompous, obviously political, joined me with a 
patronizing : 

' What's the best news ?' 

* None ; and yours ?' 

* Good and bad. You know that my mother-in- 
law is no longer with us ?' 
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I did not know the man from Adam, except that 
he was differently dressed. 

* She's not, eh ? Where is she ?' 

* Her mortal remains are in Kensal Green.' 

* Oh dear, dear I' I answered with improvised 
S5anpathy. 

Then in a whisper he added : * Mrs. Barlow died 
of cancer, accelerated by Christian Science.' 

* But all this is bad news surely ?' 

* Not entirely. My wife has now gone in for 
Christian Science herself. And she has been com- 
pletely cured. Of course, you remember what a 
sufferer she was. She suffered from everything. 
Indeed, she has appeared as the special supplement 
of the summer number of the Lancet^ an honour 
accorded to very few women. There were three 
admirable coloured plates illustrating my wife. 
What do you think of that, sir V 

*I am astounded, sir, completely astounded.' 
And so I was. 

' And half the medical profession of this country 
was astounded at my wife. Her continued exist- 
ence, constructed as she is, completely upsets all 
the most advanced theories oi surgical science. So 
bad, in fact, was she that — though I say it, who 
shouldn't — she was absolutely the most wonderful 
woman in the world. You know what Charlie 
Meadbum said about her, of course ? It was re- 
peated everywhere.' 

* I'm ashamed to say I missed it.' 
Proudly he answered : 

* Charlie said that her case was so hopeless that 
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she ought to send for a plumber instead of a medical 
man. Ha ! ha ! An astoimding woman, my wife I 
And now she's cured, completely cured, by the 
same Christian Scientist who killed her mother, 
poor dear Mrs. Barlow. A queer world, eh ? Go 
and speak to Ethel ; she'll be dehghted to tell you 
all about herself.' 

And he waved ostentatiously, with the air of an 
impresario, towards a httle lady in a large 
barouche. 

He entered the club while I took off my hat and 
approached Ethel. In spite of her deep mourning, 
she looked marvellously happy, beaming with the 
joy of life that comes but rarely except to the 
entirely happy or the completely stupid. 

Instantly she plunged into the story of her cure, 
giving me an exhaustive catalogue of her ailments. 
Poor thing ! Symptoms overlapped symptoms ; 
operations merged into operations. According to 
her own account, she had been reduced by medical 
science to a mere scenario of a woman. 

* And Mrs. Stapp,' she woimd up, * cured me 
completely by means of Christian Science.' 

* Indeed and indeed !' 

* But why don't you go to her ?' 

* With what object ?' 

' Mr. Robinson,' she said firmly, * you have got a 
cold in your head — or rather you think you have 
got a cold in your head, and you foster the delu- 
sion by speaking through your nose. Go, oh, go 
to dear Mrs. Stapp, one hundred and forty-seven, 
Double Gloucester Place.' 
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* But it's such a trifle. I really don't like to 
worry her about a little thing like that.' 

Wamingly she said : 

* It is the thin end of the wedge. If you are so 
foolish as to believe that you have a cold in the 
head, you may soon work yourself up into believing 
that you suffer from cancer ... as my poor dear 
mother did. The delusion was so finnly rooted 
that, in spite of Christian Science, she actually did 
die of cancer. The doctors certified as much — 
which is only another of the many proofs of the 
power of Christian Science. Be warned in time.' 

* I shall certainly think twice before I think I've 
got such a terrible disease.' 

Rapidly, she made up her mind to some course 
or other, and beckoned to the conunissionaire. 

* Tell Sir Croome that I am driving Mr. Robinson 
to Mrs. Stapp's, but that I will be back directly.' 

* Yes, milady. ' 
To the groom : 

' One hundred and forty-seven, Double Gloucester 
Place.' 

Unable to resist, I was captured and driven off 
by Lady Lammas, the value of whose internal 
extravagance as an electioneering power Wyvem 
Westcott had so much admired. 

However, I had heard a great deal about the comic 
creed for cranks, and I looked forward with pleasure 
to an interview with a * healer.' 
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A QUAINT CREED FOR QUEER PEOPLE 

The folding-doors which led from the bedroom 
opened, and the Christian Scientist came in. She 
was a woman of about forty, with two features and 
no complexion. Her mouth was of that mobile 
t5rpe so common in Americans much given to elo- 
quence or mastication. Her black eyes, though 
large, had a peculiarly beady expression. Her 
dress was of some dark unsjnnpathetic fabric — 
possibly Bismarck-brown alpaca. 

* Mrs. Stapp, I think ?' 

* I am Mrs. Imogen B. Stapp,' she answered, as 
though that mouthful of ill - assorted syllables 
contained the life -history of a woman of many 
sorrows. 

In conversation she used banjo-strings instead of 
vocal organs. Her apartment was not more attrac- 
tive than her personality. For although the sitting- 
room was lavishly furnished with travelling-trunks 
and Oxford Bibles, the general effect was not cosy. 
True, variegated rugs had been thrown over the 
more important trunks — ^huge Saratoga, like mis- 
shapen Noah*s arks — book-markers were protruding 
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from some of the Bibles, but the inherent dreariness 
of the lodging-house drawing-room remained. 

* I have heard a great deal of you from Lady 
Lanmias, whose mother you completely cured of 
cancer shortly before her death.* 

* So she died, did she ?* said Mrs. Stapp, in a 
tone which implied that some silly people had a 
foolish hobby for dying, no matter what the Stapps 
of this world might do. Then she asked, with a 
weary smile of interest : * What did the poor lady 
^nk she died of ?' 

* The doctors maintained that she died of cancer. 
Of course, they did not know how completely she 
had been cured.' 

Sadly Mrs. Stapp answered : 

' Naturally, when the doctors are caUed in the 
end can't be far off. Would you,' she said, fixing 
me with the beady eyes, * if you had constructed a 
lordly palace, call in a charlatan who had never 
built a pigeon-house nowheres to give his views on 
architecture ? Would you do that ?' 

* Personally, that is almost the last thing that I 
should do — ^in the case you mention.* 

* Very well, then,* she said, clinching the matter 
as I thought. * Or would you, if you had built a 
temple, employ a prominent incendiary to tend its 
lamps ?' 

* Probably not,* I answered. ' But it would waste 
your time and mine if I attempted to give you even 
an incomplete list of the things which I would not 
do under given but improbable circumstances.* 

* Maybe yes. Maybe no.* 

17 
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She viewed the matter quite fairly, 

*My own case, Mrs. Stapp, is this: I was so 
astounded at your successful treatment of the late 
Mrs. Barlow that I am anxious to consult you about 
myself. I am ' 

She took up her parable and walked about the 
room with it. 

' Healing ph}rsical sickness is the smallest part of 
Christian Science. It is only the bugle-call to 
thought and action in the higher range of infinite 
goodness. The emphatic purpose of Christian 
Science is the healing of sin, and this task is a 
million times harder than the cure of disease, 
because, while mortals love to sin, they do not 
love to be sick.* 

* Nine men out of ten, madam, are opposed to it 
in toto.^ 

* And in every other city as I've ever heard of. 
Hence their comparative acquiescence in your 
endeavours to heal them of bodily ills, and their 
obstinate resistance to all efforts to save them from 
sin.' 

^ Sin,* I saidj * is not my main trouble, though I 
should be far from denying the important part 
played by sin in our social life. It may be, indeed, 
that I am not quite as free from sin as I very often 
fancy I should like to be. I readily admit the 
difficulty of curing people whose normal condition 
is to any great extent sinful. But with me sin is 
not chronic. I sin, if I may say so, on and off.* 

* Many bright young minds begin that way,* she 
commented sadly. 
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* I don't want you to think that I am better or 
worse than I am. I simply wish to state my case. 
I am a man who suffers from a cold in the head.' 

Mrs. Stapp glared at me with the expression of a 
chef who had been asked to cook a dog-biscuit. 
After a minute's inspection she said : 

* You have no cold in your head.' 

^ Pardon me. This is hardly a matter in which 
one can be deceived. People who are absolutely 
unbiassed in the matter tell me that I undoubtedly 
have a cold. They locate the alleged cold in my 
head. They have nothing to gain by my having a 
cold. Why should they lie ? They are not in a 
court of justice. Outside a law-court I maintain 
that the natural instinct of humanity is to tell 
the truth^K:ertainly about other people. Besides, 
you may notice that I speak through my nose. I 
am only half American^ so that ought not to be, 
ought it ?' 

She showed no scintilla of sympathy. Her de- 
meanour was, indeed, rather more scientific than 
Christian. 

' You complain of what doctors call nasal catarrh,' 
she said. 

I sniffed plaintively in acquiescence. 

Then came the deliberate statement : 

* You are the perfect man.' 

Of course I was happily conscious of such merits 
as were Fred's, but that I was in any sense the 
perfect man was possibly an exaggeration. For 
instance, I had a slight stoop. All the authentic 
statues of gods and heroes are singularly erect. 

17—2 
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True, the resting Hercules seems to be somewhat 
stooping. But Hercules had a much more massive 
frame than Fred*s. He was altogether of stouter 
build. Still, Mrs. Stapp desired to be courteous ; 
therefore I did not rebuke her. 

* Pray put my personal appearance on one side, 
madam. Address yourself simply to the cold which 
my friends say that I have in my head.' 

* When I said that you were j)erfect, I did not 
allude to you in particular. .All men are made 
perfect.* Then, in a tone which strained the banjo- 
strings to breaking point, she added : * The Creator 
don't want the creature to have no cold in its 
nasal.' 

This was doubtful grammar, but it seemed a 
sensible observation in its way. 

I was aware that bad English is often good 
American, so I hazarded the observation : * Nohow.' 

She received it with enthusiasm. The word or 
words seemed to bring to her nostrils a whifi of 
hominy or buckwheat cakes, or whatever cattle- 
food is the staple diet of American Scientific 
Christians. She launched out into eloquence ; she 
swam in irrelevant verbiage. 

* Matter, as matter, has neither sensation nor 
personal intelligence. As a pretension to be mind 
matter is a lie, and " the father of lies." Mind is not 
in matter, and spirit cannot originate its opposite, 
named matter. According to science, spirit no 
more changes its species by evolving matter from 
spirit than natural science, so called, or material 
laws bring about alteration of species by transform- 
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ing minerals into vegetables or plants into animals — 
thus confusing and confounding the three great 
kingdoms. No rock brings forth an apjde ; no 
pine-tree produces a mammal, or provides milk for 
babes.' 

* I know little of arboriculture, madam, but I 
beUeve not. Certainly no tree of that sort is 
indigenous to Northern climates. Possibly at Kew 
Gardens some specimens of the sort . . .' 

This almost brought her to the point. 

' You have no cold in the head,* she repeated. 
* There never was no cold in your head, and won't 
be this side Jordan. What seems to be disease, 
vice, and mortality are illusions of the physical 
senses. These illusions are not real, but unreal. 
Health is the consciousness of the unreality of pain 
and disease, or, rather, the absolute consciousness 
of harmony and of nothing else. In a moment you 
may awake from a dream of sickness to a truer 
knowledge of being, and the health this brings ; but 
the demonstration of the science of mind-healing 
don't by no means rest on the strength of human 
belief. To sense the lion of to-day is the lion of 
six thousand years ago, but in science spirit sends 
forth its own harmless likeness.* 

After waiting for a reply, she added, * Don't 
it?* 

* Personally, Mrs. Stapp, I know lamentably little 
about lions. StiU, in six thousand years I should 
think that lions must have made sotne sort of 
stride.* 

With intense scorn she answered : 
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' Well, the Rev. Mary Baker G. Eddy thinks not. 
I guess there ain*t any people who know more about 
lions and whatnot than she do.' 

' There used to be a big German at the Hippo- 
drome who had quite a number of lions which 
he . . .• 

* Say, have you come here to talk about mena- 
geries or about that cold that you ain't got any- 
wa5rs ?' 

* The object of my visit, from which we have, I 
fear, somewhat strayed, was to induce you for 
some small pecuniary consideration to cure my 
alleged cold.' 

* You want me to treat you ?' 
I nodded. 

Then deliberately, and as though revealing a 
priceless secret, she said : 

* You have no cold. What you think is cold is 
sin.' 

* I cannot recall the precise occasion of any 
particular sin which seems Ukely to have affected 
me in that way. But,' I added jauntily, quoting 
from the * Magic Ring * : 

< «No man of ordinary mind 
Can keep his brain entirely lined 

With all the times 

Of aU the crimes 
Which he cannot remember." ' 

* Gilbert is no shakes as a Scientist,' was her 
comment. 

I was rather pleased than othervdse at the un- 
conscious compliment to Fred. 
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* Have you faith ?' she asked suddenly. 

' I may say that with a little care I can believe 
in almost anything, except, perhaps, hair-restorers.* 
Mrs. Stapp looked a little doubtfully at me. 

* It really isn't my fault that I am not anxious 
to believe in hair-restorers — ^unless you particularly 
wish it. The fact is that an uncle of mine . . . 
of a great friend of mine . . . once bought the 
recipe of a hair-producer, and made a fortune by 
selling it as a depilatory. WUson^s Wkiskerine was 
a drug on the market, but Austin^s Eradicator is 
a household word in ultra-hirsute circles. That 
shows the power of faith. If there be one thing, 
Mrs. Stapp, that I believe in more firmly than any- 
thing else, that thing is faith.' 

This seemed to satisfy her, and she agreed to 
treat me. The treatment consisted in my reading 
a magazine which she handed me whilst she read 
a volume of her own selection. 

* Where do I begin ?' 

* Anywheres.' 

* Do I read this work aloud ?' 

* No, you merely assimilate it.' 

I tried to, but for an invalid this sort of literature 
is scarcely soothing. A mere man must be in robust 
health to enable him to ' assimilate ' a magazine 
conducted by Mrs. Baker Eddy. 

* Has not the truth in Christian Science met a 
response from Professor S. P. Langley, the young 
American astronomer ? He says that " colour is 
in us," not ** in the rose," and he adds that this 
is not " any metaph3^ical subtlety," but a fact 
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'' almost universally accepted within the last few 
years by physicists.** 

Professor Langley was to me a complete stranger. 
An astronomer, however young, however American, 
is not of necessity an authority on roses or 
any metaphysical subtlety. I turned to another 
page. 

* The lecturer, the teacher, or the healer who is 
indeed a Christian Scientist, never introduces the 
subject of human anatomy, never depicts the muscu- 
lar, vascular, or nervous operations of the human 
frame. He never thinks about the structure of 
the material body. He never lays his hands on the 
patient, nor manipulates the parts of the body 
supposed to be ailing.' 

In fact, his duties seem to be as negative as those 
of an official in a Government office. If good 
Americans after death go to Paris, surely good 
young War Office clerks would find charming post- 
mortal biUets as lecturing, teaching, or healing 
Christian Scientists in the United States. 

I reached with some feeling of relief a passage 
where the Rev. Eddy became autobiographical, and 
dealt succinctly with finance. 

' The author never sought charitable support, but 
gave full seven-eighths of her time without remunera- 
tion, except the bliss of doing good. The only pay 
taken for her labours was from classes, and often 
those were put off for months in order to do gratui- 
tous work. She has never taught a primary class 
without several, and sometimes seventeen, free 
students in it, and endeavoured not to take the 
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full price of tuition only from those who were able 
to pay. The student who pays must of necessity do 
better than he who does not pay, and yet will 
expect and require others to pay him. No discount 
on tuition was made on higher classes, because 
their first classes furnished students with the means 
of paying for their tuition in the higher instruction, 
and of doing charity work besides. If the primary 
students are still impecunious it is their own fault, 
and this ill-success of itself leaves them unprepared 
to enter higher classes. 

* People are being healed by means of my instruc- 
tion both in and out of class. Many students, who 
have passed through a regular course of instruction 
from me, have been invalids, and were healed in the 
class ; but experience has shown that this defrauds 
the scholar, though it heals the sick. 

* It is seldom that a student, if healed in a class, 
has left it understanding suflSciently the science of 
healing to immediately enter upon its practice. 
Why ? Because the glad surprise of suddenly 
regained health is a shock to the mind, and this 
holds and satisfies the thought with exuberant joy. 
This renders the mind less inquisitive, plastic, and 
tractable.* 

I felt that I preferred to retain the cold in my 
head rather than risk the mental disasters which 
might ensue from further acquaintance with Mrs. 
Eddy's peculiar publication. 

I looked at the Scientist. Apparently she was 
greedily engaged in assimilation of some sort. 

* Excuse me, Mrs. Stapp, but is the Rev. Eddy 
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what you would call — ^from a Scientific standpoint — 
entirely sane ?* 

She closed her book with a bang. 

Rising from the table, and focussing the beady 
eyes on me, she said : 

* Six thousand years ago the brainiest men in 
Boston didnH know but what the world was flat. 
If you*d told them as how the world was round 
like oranges, you'd have been located in Dottjrville 
Asylum right away.' 

Mrs. Stapp's enthusiasm for the Rev. Eddy 
annihilated centuries and space and sense. My 
respect for Science left me speechless. 

* Say, do you know Mrs. Amanda D. Belcher ?' 
' Not even by name, I regret to say.' 

' Heard of Rev. EmUy H. Doty ?' 

* I do not move very much in clerical circles.' 

* Doctor Lizzie T. Harmony, 137 to 143, West 
48th Street, between 6th and 7th Avenue, Pough- 
keepsie, is new to you ?' 

' Quite. In fact, all the arithmetic connected 
with her is a revelation to me. But as samples of 
genuine American names, these you mention are of 
absorbing interest.' 

* Well,' said Mrs. Stapp, with an air of triumph, 
which seemed to me neither Christian nor Scientific, 
'they have guaranteed Mary Baker Eddy coram 
locus quo.^ 

*That, of course, is sufficient for me or any 
ordinary thinking man. But about my cold ?' 

* Don't think about your cold, don't give way to 
your cold, don't take as much as a drop of cold 
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w^ter for yoiir cold, and you won't have no cold. 
See?' 

' Yes, I know ; but suppose I sneeze ?' 

* That's cussedness. That's encouraging the cold. 
If I open the doors and windows of this room all 
the dogs and cats in the neighbourhood can come in. 
Same with your structure. Close the doors.' 

As Mrs. Stapp's consulting-room was situated on 
a second floor, the windows, at any rate, afforded 
but an inconvenient entrance for dogs. 

But I did not think it worth while to mention 
this, because she would have told me that I had 
not come to talk about canine habits, but about 
my cold. So I thanked her for her kindness, and for 
teaching me many things which I had not known 
before, and which I had indeed but sUght hope of 
learning otherwise than through her. 

She, on her part, offered to sell me various publi- 
cations of Mrs. Eddy. They were not prettily bound, 
and the prices were the prices asked for editions 
de luxe of minor poets. As I had no intention of 
collecting * Eddiana,' I bought nothing. 

While preparing to leave, I said, not without 
hesitation : 

* One thing troubles me.' 

* What's that ?' 

* I realize that I've got nothing to do except to 
do nothing for my cold. But I have heard of a case 
which you treated with extraordinary success. The 
patient, for some reason or other, had a left leg which 
was fourteen inches shorter than the right. He 
had to wear a sort of leathern Marble Arch instead 
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of an ordinary boot in order to equalise matters. 
Well, he came to you — if indeed it was you — ^in order 
to have his architectural defect remedied. You — 
correct me if I am wrong in any way — undertook 
to treat him. He went away happy, as I shall in 
a few minutes go away happy. In a short time 
his left leg began to grow. All went well. The 
Marble Arch was gradually lowered, and at length 
entirety abandoned. But unhappily your ciu-e 
was so thorough, so efficacious, that the left leg 
didn*t stop when it ought to have. It went on 
growing. Now he wears the Marble Arch on bis 
right foot. Of course he is a taller man than he 
was, but he is not by any means equilateral. Well, 
about me. Suppose I lose this cold in the head, 
and the cure goes on working all the same, may I 
not become a victim to, say, heartburn ?* 

Mrs. Stapp assured me that I need fear nothing 
of the sort, and drifted into matters of finance. 

For the peculiar treatment and the pleastmt con- 
versation I cheerfully paid the sum she suggested — 
two dollars, ' eight shillings in my money.* 

Competent Christian Scientists have since told 
me that the ordinary charge of the faculty is four 
shillings only. Possibly Mrs. Stapp considered me 
so much of a fool that I could not be expected to 
know the market price of eradicating catarrh. Or 
perhaps cold is harder to treat than cancer. 



There are some debts of gratitude which it is 
impossible to repay. 
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Needless to say, I followed the Scientist's instruc- 
tions to the letter. I did not attempt the cold- 
water cure, against which she had warned me ; I 
took no recognised specific for my ailment. 

And the next day I awoke . . . cured ! 

Obviously disease is unnecessary. But to explain 
this to the pubUc at large would be useless. I felt 
that if I wished to retain my reputation for sanity, 
I must keep my knowledge in my heart. Even 
Fred must not know. 

Were he to call on Mrs. Stapp beyond all ques- 
tion, for the sum of two dollars, that remarkable 
woman could cure him of being me ! 

But why should not dumb animals profit by the 
ministration of the healer ? She might do something 
for the bulldog. 

Passive Resister, Uke most of his kind, owing 
perhaps to the modest scale on which their noses 
are constructed, suffered apparently from a sort 
of canine nasal catarrh. Here was a chance 
of repaying Mrs. Stapp for all her goodness 
to me. 

I would take the dog to her. I would explain 
his case to her, and ask her to treat him. I would 
mention that the treatment of Passive Resister 
might involve some personal danger to herself, and 
would offer, say, five guineas for the course. 

So I took him off early in the morning in a cab 
to Double Gloucester Place. 

Unhappily, Mrs. Stapp did not care for dogs the 
least bit in the world. She, indeed, fortified herself 
in her bedroom behind the folding-doors. She even 
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constructed a * laager* of Saratoga trunks and 
Oxford Bibles. 

Her last words to Passive Resister and myself 
were: 

'Christian Science don't have no veterinary 
department, and don't you forget it.* 
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CHAPTER XXXII 

FIXING THE WEDDING 

As I was walking to the theatre down Regent Street, 
a charming littie woman of the widowette type 
stopped her motor and greeted me with voluble 
enthusiasm, and almost entirely in italics. 

* Oh, my dear Fred I I am so glad ! I congratu- 
late you heartUy.^ 

* Thank you. On what ?* 

* On everything. You are the luckiest man in the 
world. Your play is going to be a huge success. 
It's in the air. On all sides I hear (he most wonderful 
accoimts. And your engagement being broken off 
is far better luck than even you deserve.* 

* Broken off ? How do you mean ?' I asked, in 
complete surprise. 

* Why, isn't it ?' 

' Why should it be ?' 

* Well, it's in the Post: 

* Nonsense.* 

* Haven't you seen it ?* 

She fumbled in a pocket of the car, and produced 
a copy of the Morning Post. Astonished though I 
was, I noticed that she was wearing about two 

371 
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thousand pounds* worth of jewek, in spite of the 
eaxliness of the day. At night a woman of that 
sort would look like a bouquet of fireworks. 
She showed me the announcement : 

* The marriage arranged between Frederick Robin- 
son, Barrister-at-Law, of 107, Jermyn Street, and 
Muriel Lucy, only daughter of Mr. and Mrs. Lusker, 
of 198, Lancaster Gate, will not take place.* 

I collapsed. 

* Didn't jrou know ?* 
I couldn't answer. 

* Poor dear boy ! And you really cared for her !* 
Partially recovering m3^self, I contrived to 

stammer : 

* One doesn't get engaged to a girl simply out of 
hatred for the sex.* 

She put a tiny hand on mine. 

* Oh, Fred ! I*m sure she could never care for you 
as I do.* 

So she cared for Fred, did she ? 
I never heard of such impertinence — ^in a woman 
of whom rd never heard, too. 

* It's a most improper thing,* I answered sternly, 
' for you to care for an engaged man.' 

' But you aren't engaged now. You weren't 
engaged when I — ^when — I supp>ose it was weak and 
foolish of me — when I let out my secret to you ?* 

' I consider you a very forward young woman,' I 
cried in bewilderment. 

She laughed, evidently regarding my protest as a 
joke, 

' Well, come and talk it over at Pont Street this 
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afternoon. I shall be in from five till six. Or would 
you rather come and dine ?' 

' Certainly not. I should think not, indeed. I 
regard you as a most unsuitable companion for 
Fred ... for me.' 

* You speak in a most pectdiar way,* she said, 
drawing herself up with marked indignation. 

' Peculiar ! I don't think that the peculiarity is 
all on one side.' 
Angrily she answered : 

* I alwa}^ thought you were a genUeman. And 
it isn't a genUemanly thing to throw a woman's 
devotion in her teeth. But I suppose your imsuccess- 
ful engagement to a half-caste has had a bad effect 
on you.' 

* You ... cat !' 

This was the best I could do, but I knew it was 
horribly effeminate. 

' That is sufficient. Drive on.' 

And she drove out of my life. Fred was well rid 
of a woman of that type. But what about my 
engagement ? What right had the Luskers to 
break it off ? What was I to do ? 

Completely puzzled, I walked to the theatre. 

Theo Woolston, in a priceless old dog-fur coat, 
was talking ' racing ' to the stage-door keeper. 

He might help me. Said I : 

* Old fellow, how does one put a notice that one 
is going to be married in the Morning Post ?' 

* Easiest thing in the world, dear old boy. You 
go to a newspaper shop and pay five shillings, and 
hand in the announcement.' 

18 
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* They don*t ask any questions ?' 

' No, dear boy. I remember ' — here, after the 
manner of comedians, Mr. Woolston became auto- 
matically reminiscent — ' I remember a very dear 
friend of mine— one of the best, if ever there was 
one — ^who, at the age of eighty-seven, married a 
" flapper " of eighteen — a member of the Hebe 
division, and peroxide to the core. Well * — ^and he 
put a comic finger to a tragic nose — * I inserted a 
notice in the paper within tlu'ee daj^ of his marriage 
to the effect that his wife had presented him with 
twins. What do you think of that, eh ?' He roared 
with laughter, in which the stage-door keeper was a 
good second. ' I alwaj^ consider that one of the 
best practical jokes I ever played in my life. I 
sometimes think of using it as the plot of a farce,* 
he added, in all seriousness. 

* Did your friend . . . think it practical . . . 
this joke ?' 

' Oh dear no. He was furious. That's the fun 
of the thing. Some people have no sense of humour.' 

Then, having obtained the information I required, 
I slipped off to the nearest newspaper shop, did 
some slight mathematics, and ordered the insertion 
in the Morning Post to this effect : 

* The marriage arranged between Mr. Frederick 
Robinson, Barrister-at-Law, and Miss Muriel Lusker, 
will take place on Tuesday, June 24th, at Christ 
Church, Lancaster Gate.' 

Having thus arranged to flutter the Luskers, I 
returned to the theatre. Mother would be mad. 
Anybody would be mad. 
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Here I was met by James. The clerk's mouth 
was full of speech. Apparently, after my success 
in Peploe v. Press, briefs were pouring in. He said 
that it was vital I should go at once to the Temple, 
that my comic opera could go . . . an}nvhere. 
Evidently he was entirely out of sympathy with 
the drama. 

* My dear James,' said I, ' it is absolutely impos- 
sible. I can't leave the piece now.' 

* Well, sir, you're throwing away a hundred 
pounds' worth of work,' he exclaimed, with as 
much indignation as was compatible with respect. 
* And . . . you haven't even paid your last quarter's 
rent. It's some time now since the twenty-fifth of 
March.' 

* So it is. How much ?' 

Clearly he regarded my query as an absurd 
flippancy, and stated deliberately : 

* Mr. Parry-Denham charges you twenty p>ounds 
a year for the use of his room. A quarter's rent, 
therefore, works out at five poimds.' 

I handed him the last of Fred's five-pound notes, 
and he left, palpably regarding me as worthless 
flotsam on the sea of life. 

Instantly I was button-holed by a man in a soup- 
strainer moustache. Would I come round to his 
studio in the afternoon and be photographed ? He 
conveyed the idea that no illustrated paper could 
go to press next week without a picture of m3^elf . 

I agreed to sit, not out of vanity, of course, but- 
for the good of the piece. 

Shouts of ' Mr. Robinson, Mr. Robinson, please I' 

18—2 
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On the stage Kleingelder obsessed me. 

* I've got de finest idea in de world. In de second 
act Ida Gibbes is to appear as a man. I want you 
to set down and write de best song youVe ever 
written, full of good rhymes like Artumpray.' 

* Like what ?* 

* Like Artumpray.* 

' But what is it ? A breakfast food ?* 

* Get away. It's de first-class word you thought of 
for de trio after " prehistoric crow.** What was it ?' 

I hununed : 

' Thus I wander to and fro. 
Like a prehistoric crow, 
Anomalous, 
Or even wuss . . / 

* Dat's it ! Dat's de word — ^anomalous ! It's 
all de same thing. Now you go up to de office and 
write out a song about a Johnny fellow, a man 
about town. Fine idea for de title — " Alfred, de 
man about Town." How he leads de doggy life 
when he's unmarried, how he leads a dog's life when 
he is, and how he gets divorced, and all dat. Off 
you go, and don't come down till you've finished 
it. Den Mr. Henn will set it to music— de finest 
music he's ever written. Won't you, Mr. Henn ?' 

Mr. Henn, whose face had by now become paler 
than his tie from the anxiety and distress of rehear- 
sals, signified that he was willing to do anything 
that Mr. Kleingelder desired — ^if his strength ad- 
mitted. 

Then I went up to the office with a light heart. 

In ten minutes my heart was leaden, for I realized 
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that the writing of a song for a musical play required 
a gift with which I was not cursed. Could one 
burlesque the unburlesquable ? I tried. 

In an hour and a half I was completely prostrated 
. . . and the author of this . . . but, with it all, still 
sane : 

•ALGIE, THE BiAN ABOUT TOWN. 

' Now, all of you know who I am : 

Yoa see me at every race ; 
First nights at the Gaiety, too. 

Will always find me in my place. 
My motor's the smartest in Town ; 

Mine is a most brilliant career ; 
I do not say this on my own. 
Bat only repeat what I h^u:. 

I'm Algie, the Man about Town. 

It's no good for the mothers to frown. 

From the Cri to the Row 

I'm entirely the go. 

For I'm Algy, the Bian about Town. 

' Whenever 3^011 hear that a wife 

Is dragged to the Court of Divorce, 
The name that is coupled with hers 

Is mine, as a matter of course. 
Whenever yoa hear that a girl 

In the choms, with lines two or three. 
Has chucked h^ particular Earl, 
You bet she has chucked him for me — 
For Algie, the Man about Town* 
To whom all the ladies bow down 
You may say what you like. 
But your colours you'll strUce 
Before Algie, the Man about Town. 

' But what's this dread vision I see ? 

A church packed from ceiling to floor, 
A bride in her bridal array. 
And damosels weeping galore. 
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For the sacrifice all is prepared. 
But who is the victim to be ? 
Who is it the parson expects ? 
The parson is waiting lor me. 

For Algie, the Man about Town. 
No longer the mothers need frown. 
For they've caught me at last. 
I'm a man with a past. 
The past of a Man about Town. 

' A jrear or two later — that's all — 

The Town's in a state of uproar. 
And people are buying the Star 

Who never have bought it before. 
But what is the news it contains ? 

It's something exciting, no doubt — 
Election, or 'orrible murder — 
What are all the bo3rs shouting out ? 
" DivOTce of a. Man about Town I" 
His marriage has not toned him down. 
A sov. to a tanner 
It's not changed his manner. 
He still is a Man about Town.' 

But the strain had been terrible. 

I handed the MS. to the now pallid comp>oser, 
whose red tie looked like a danger signal of coming 
death, and bolted back to my rooms. 
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ANDREWS 'resigns* 

After an hour's nap I awoke to find that I had 
slept off my poetry and felt much better, well 
enough to keep my appointment with the photo- 
grapher. 

Anxious to do Fred justice, I rang for Andrews 
to advise on a suitable photographic outfit. But 
he was out, so I searched Fred's wardrobe for 
something really novel in the way of fancy waist- 
coats. But finding nothing absolutely new, I 
decided to go to the Strand, where I had noticed 
some rather effulgent creations, and select a garment 
worthy of Fred's admirable taste. 

I foimd an excellent shop in which some very 
pretty materials were exhibited. Many of the 
smnmer trouserings would have made charming 
short skirts, and a delightful * gent's heather- 
mixture lounge ' was exactly like a costume I had 
worn this Easter at Folkestone. It had attracted, 
whenever / wore it, a great deal of attention in the 
winter garden at the Grand. Indeed, the leader 
of the orchestra there had, I fancied, always con- 
ducted Max Brown's charming waltz, * Les 
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Caresses,' as though quite inspired by my little 
tailor-made gown. 

An * As now worn * Raglan pleased me very much. 
It was dainty and piquante, green with a yellow 
stripe — a pretty idea. 

An assistant welcomed me, and showed me an 
excellent selection. 

* We make for all the leading music-hall artistes — 
both their professional and their private clothes,' 
he said irrelevantly. * Of course these patterns are 
somewhat quiet for the stage.' 

I corrected his inexcusable mistake. 

* I am not a music-hall artiste, thank you. I am 
a dramatist.' 

* Beg pardon, sir, but I thought . » . from your 
appearance * i . you was on the halls — as one may 
say.' 

* No, one mayn't say it. I want an ordinarily 
distinguished waistcoat for ordinary wear.' 

*This is neat,' he said, showing me a garment 
made apparently of zibeline, on wWch was a pretty 
pattern of double-headed eagles, blots, and stripes. 
'This is absolutely up to date. "The Rusho- 
Japanese " we call it. The flags of the two nations 
interwoven make a very topical vesting. It is 
political without being fiscal — ^which one has to 
guard against. We expect to sell a great many of 
these. Will you try it on ? The fabric, too, is 
novel. We call it " Radiumette." And only 
fifteen and eleven.' 

It seemed to me charming, and as it fitted me 
perfectly I chose it. 
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He was also in favour of my purchasing a * Gent*s 
Reversible Four-in-hand Ascot.' This seemed a 
wholesale contract, so I demurred. But he engi- 
neered me into the ' Cravat Department/ and 
insisted on clothing me in a thing hke a porous 
plaster in the throes of ' mafl&cking.* 

Compared to that tie, Joseph's multicoloured 
coat was deep mourning. 

However, as he assured me it was * the latest,' 
and that the King had worn a similar one at Ascot, 
I became a purchaser. 

It was one and nine, and was * worth more.' So 
I had done well. But, after all, I had bought it 
jnore as a tie than as a speculation, hoping for a rise 
in the market. 

He said that to do it justice it should be worn 
with a pin, a cat's-eye and diamonds, a diamond and 
diamonds, or a * fancy ' stone. I compromised by 
purchasing a boot-button set in confectionery 
(which purported to be a ' black pearl and diamond 
convertible tie-pin or shirt-stud — very important ') 
for two shillings and eleven pence. 

Then, as he seemed satisfied, I prepared to go, 
leaving behind my own tessellated-pavement waist- 
coat. 

* Where shall I send this to, sir ?' 

I was admiring myself in the glass, and wondering 
why the shopman had taken me for a music-hall 
artist. Therefore it was that I answered absently : 

* Miss Lusker, 198, Lancaster Gate.' 

* Oh, you theatrical gents will have your joke.' 

' Oh yes,' I answered, entering into the joke, such 
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as it was. Anyhow, it didn't seem to matter much. 
In the chaotic circumstances in which Fred was now 
placed, the sudden arrival of a second-hand fancy 
vest could not make very much difference. It was 
not worth while to explain the matter — even if it 
could be explained. 

So I drove off to the photographer, and left the 
assistant to enjoy his joke. After all, it was his 
joke. I didn't want it. 

The photographer was a terror. He would not 
allow my face to remain normal. 

* I should look a little more whimsical, sir, if I 
was you.' 

(It is pretty hard to look whimsical to order.) 

* Look more, sir, as if you was engaged in a 
tHe-de-visiie with one of the charming chorus ladies 
at the Pantheon, if I might make so bold. Compose 
the face, sir, as if you was in the act of making a pun 
or other humorous pleasantry. . . . That didac- 
tical manner does not quite suggest the humourist — 
in spite of the clothes.' 

(What did he mean by * in spite of the clothes '?) 

* The hat slightly more on one side, please. That's 
right. And just a suggestion of the comical in the 
kink of the knee. That's right. That's be-autiful.' 

No doubt it was. He knew best, and after a cur- 
sory glance at the negatives he was optimistic. 

When I returned to the flat I foimd Andrews in 
the study. 

So blank was his stare that at first I fancied he 
was not unnecessarily sober. 

My suspicions vanished when he said deliberately : 
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* Excuse me, sir, but after ten years* service I 
must resign my position ... as your valet. I am 
perfectly prepared to remain on as your house- 
keeper.* 

He burst into tears, and left the room. 
« « « « 

I did not venture to press for an explanation. 
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CHAPTER XXXIV 

LITTLE IfUXm 

The next morning I was pleased to see the an- 
nouncement of our approaching marriage in the 
Post. 

Surely this would bring about a visit from my 
father, possibly even from my mother. A visit 
from her would, indeed, be a serious matter, especi- 
alty as she had every right to be incensed at a bride- 
groom who, on his own initiative, without consulting 
his fiancee, deliberately appointed her wedding- 
day. 

I should certainly avoid Jermyn Street through- 
out Saturday. 

So I went down to the theatre, where everything 
was in such complete confusion that the production 
of the piece on the following Tuesday seemed to me 
entirely out of the question. 

The actors thought not. And they were well 
fitted out with optimistic maxims for their own 
comfort. These they fired off at me : 

' Bad rehearsals make a good first night.* 

* The worse the piece, the longer the run.* 

* The play that is faultless is lifeless.' 

284 
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* The poorer the parts, the better the play.' 

The latter being apparently a variation of 
Euclid's dictum, * The whole is greater than the 
parts.' 

I listened until the conclusion was forced upon me 
that in the theatrical mind bad symptoms were 
indicative of sound well-being. 

Theo Woolston was overjoyed. 

* Three of the chorus are ill !' he cried in delight, 
patting me on the back. * That's the best luck in 
the world, my boy I Even your lines can't hurt us 
after that !' 

Rudeness is, in a low comedian, the outward and 
visible sign of inward and spiritual wit. 

* In the same way,' I inquired humbly, * that no 
good chauffeur ever has any appreciable luck until 
he has run over three pedestrians ?' 

He was not prepared with an answer sufficiently 
rude to be worthy of his reputation as a humorist, 
so he merely imitated a motcw-car in the act of 
blowing up ; and everybody was well pleased — 
except Ida Gibbes, who, having been interrupted 
in her singing of * Algie, the Man about Town,' 
stated exactly what she thought of low comedia,ns 
as a class, or a curse, or whatever they were. By 
way of supplement, she told me that * Archie ' was 
* Art,' a real masterpiece of refinement and satire, 
both in words and music, without being either 
Browning or Wagner, which would spoil the whole 
piece. . . . And, as an appendix, she informed me 
that when her ' boy ' got his divorce and set her 
up in management (!), she would certainly com- 
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mission me to write her a piece, I being so easy-going, 
yet having the knack of getting my own way, which 
was always fit and right, and she wouldn't have no 
low comedians to queer the pitch of the leading 
lady, blessed if she would : I might take it from her, 

I did not feel jealous of Ida. 

Besides, she was so obviously destined for the 
peerage that Fred could never aspire to her 
hand. 

Then a sweet little chorus-girl came to me with 
a tale of woe. She was piquante and pretty, pure 
Brompton Road — obviously a Kensington girl, 
though she spoke with a shght Bayswater accent. 
However, she pronounced all her A*s — even the 
most unexpected ones. 

It appeared that Millicent Maude dressed with a 
lot of girls who were by birth deficient in * class.* 
She assured me that they possessed, or rather were 
— ^no class : by nature they were absolutely feline. 
All of which was bad for * little Millie,' as she called 
herself affectionately. Why, Lucille Murgatrode, 
whose real name was Ada Miggs, and who answered 
to * Blobs * in the dressing-room, had said to her, 
* Millie,* she had said, * when one has written 
" Miss Lucille Murgatrode accepts Captain Rong- 
hun*s polite invitation to supper at the Church and 
Stage Club," does one sign it " yours very sincerely," 
or " yours truly,** if he*s only given you a nine-carat 
gold and turquoise bangle ?* * Such ignorance, Mr. 
Robinson, as never was.* 

She was so sweetly pretty that I felt quite in- 
terested in her prattle, though previously I 
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should not have allowed her delicate pink-and-white 
complexion and her exquisitely fragrant silken hair 
to atone for her peculiar style of conversation. 
But ... I suppose men are more broad-minded 
than we are. So I listened with pleasure to a further 
anecdote about another occupant of Miss Maude's 
dressing-room. 

* Lotus Chamberlayne is no catch/ she stated. 
* Between you and me, she's really Lucy Cohen, 
and her mother, if it is her mother — one never 
knows for certain with these people — keeps a fried- 
fish shop, Whitechapel way. So we girls always 
call her " Scrambled Eggs." ' 

An unintelUgible witticism which caused Milli- 
cent's ruby Ups to part over her extremely pretty 
teeth. 

Her laughter was infectious. 

* Well,' she continued, * would you believe such 
ignorance ? This girl firmly beUeves that Little 
Tich is going to be the next theatrical Knight. 
Stuff and nonsense, I say ! Why, everybody who 
knows an3rthing at all knows that Arthur Roberts 
has refused a baronetcy. And if he goes on being 
firm, they're sure to make him a Knight. How 
would you Uke to dress with girls Uke that ? Such 
ignorance, my word ! And in a room three foot 
nothing by four foot square. Come and have a 
look at it.' 

I was delighted, and followed her up a narrow, 
white-washed staircase. 

None of my girl friends had ever gone on the 
stage, and I was intensely interested in seeing a 
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dressing-room. It was small but practical, and 
Millicent showed me the three dresses which she 
was to wear in the piece. 

They were dreams ! 

Carried away by my enthusiasm, I said : 

* I should like to try them on.' 

Again her mouth rippled into a smile ; but she 
wasn't angry. 

* What do you say to a bit of lunch ? I know 
an awfully nice place in Rupert Street — ^four courses 
for two bob.* 

* Let's go,' I answered, for I was very anxious to 
have a long talk with her about her costumes, which 
were wonderfully effective (though coarsely made 
on cheap foundations). 

* I suppose you wouldn't run to the grill-room at 
the Carlton, although I personally prefer the 
restaurant ?' she hazarded, with a delightful pucker 
of her lips. 

I gathered that she expected me to pay. 

She was a mean girl in spite of a prettiness in- 
explicably fascinating. . . . 

Suddenly, I realized that I . . . wasn't a girl at 
all. 

Engrossed by the deUghtful talk about dress, I 
had entirely forgotten that I was a man. 

I wonder if I blushed. I am not sure. 

But automatically I put my hands in my 
pockets. 

* I haven't any money,' I stammered. 

I had spent all the notes and loose gold I had 
found on Fred. 
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She pursed up her lips in a manner that pained 
me. 

* Very well. I suppose that an Aerated Bread 
shop is about your mark.* 

* Oh no, no !* I interrupted hastily at the accusa- 
tion of meanness. * I really haven't . . .* 

* Any money with you ?* And with a far-away 
smile that was absolutely angelic, she added : * I 
dare say the governor would lend you a sovereign.* 

* Good idea !* 

I rushed down to Kleingelder. 

* Lend me a sovereign till next week,' I cried, 
adopting what I believed was the usual formula. 

* No, my boy ; I'll lend you nothing under a 
hundred pounds. And you needn't pay me back. 
You can give me de American rights instead.' 

These were deep waters. 
I retired, nonplussed. 

* Do you really want the money ?' asked Theo 
Woolston, taking me aside in the wings. 

* Oh, I do ! I do !' 

And with Bohemian kindness he handed me a 
sovereign. 

I flew to Millicent, and we went off to the 
Carlton. 

Schurin, august, majestic, showed me to the 
table where I had previously sat with Fred. 

Somewhat to my annoyance, his twinkling eyes 
expressed admiration for my friend. But, then, who 
could help admiring Millicent ? Besides, Schurin 
was a master of diplomacy. 

Under his grizzled hair, cut en brosse, his high 

19 
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forehead furrowed like a ploughed field ; his eyes 
closed. 

For a second he was in deep thought. 

Then he vanished. 

Having solved the problem of my lunch, he re- 
turned with a bottle of that champagne which he 
deemed best suited to my reqviirements. 

I have never enjoyed a lunch so much. Millicent 
was delightful. But she did not care to talk abont 
dress ; she was fonder of jewellery. 

She affected me in a most peculiar way. 

I felt that I should Uke to know more of her. 

Of course, she wasnH quite a lady. Which was 
the more extraordinary, because she told me that 
her father was a dergyman, and that she had her- 
self been intended for a nun. But, imhappily, her 
father had been extravagant, and had lost his 
money, and been compelled to mortgage his large 
estates in the Isle of Wight — ^which should, by 
rights, be hers and her sister*s. 

I felt quite indignant at the prodigal parscHi. 
. . . and poor little Millie had tears in her blue 
eyes. 

* I shouldn't mind so much,' she said, ^ if I only 
had a line or two in the piece.' 

It was delightful to find that so slight an artistic 
achievement could console her for her great mis- 
fortime. Hers was the true artistic tempera- 
ment. 

* Couldn't you manage to give me just one line ? 
Not " Hurrah !" or " Here comes the Lord High 
Taxidermist !" but one of your really witty lines. 
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Couldn't you ? Don't you think you could, dear ? 
I should say it so beautifully — I'm sure I should. 
And then my name would be on the progranmie — 
not that it matters.' 

I was pleased with this admission, which showed 
that she sought Art, not Advertisement. (The 
moment has come when the sister business is en- 
titled to a capital A.) 

Little Millie's face was looking appealingly into 
mine. 

* You really want a line, dear ?' 
Determinedly she stated : 

* Oh, I must get on in my profession. If I don't, 
I shall commit suicide ; I know I shaU. I don't 
care tuppence about being buried in unconcentrated 
earth.' 

It would, I felt, be a pleasurable duty to help her 
in her artistic career. Who was I that I should 
stand in the way of talent ? 

So I promised. 

The bill came to twenty-eight shillings. 

* Well ?' she said, noticing my embarrassment. 

* I've . • . I've . . . only got a sovereign.' 

* Oh, never mind I This is my limch. To-night 
you may take me out to dinner. And we'll talk 
over the way I said my line at rehearsal.' 

She beckoned to Schurin, placed thirty shillings 
on the bill, and told him to reserve the same table 
for that evening at eight o'clock. 

Schurin bowed gravely with sightless eyes. 

As I was rising she whispered to him, and from 
one or two words I gathered that it would be 

19—2 
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necessary to raise considerable funds before dinner- 
time. 

Still, it was worth it. • . • 
My little Millie was so perfectly sweet. 
Compared to her, Olga Nasalheimer and Edith 
Lucas were quite impossible. I wondered how I 
could ever have cared for them. 
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MORE ABOUT MILLIE 

On returning to the theatre Millie took her place in 
the chorus, and I joined Kleingelder on the rostrum, 

The second act was being rehearsed, and I devoted 
myself to thinking of a brilliant line for my little 
friend. I racked my brain in order to develop a 
choice musical comedy witticism, such as * Now we 
are on the high seas,* let us have a song,' but I was 
reluctantly driven to the conclusion that my genius 
lay rather in the way of excision than creation. 

As the afternoon wore on, Millie caught my eye 
and frowned. I could not bear the thought of 
causing her pain by disappointment. Hers was 
such a simple, trustful nature. Still, the brilliant 
line refused to come. Every now and then Klein- 
gelder intruded on my train of thought. 

* IVe got a fine idea,' he would exclaim. * It 
don't make two-pennyworth of difference to dis 
opera which act we play first. Every odder night 
we'll play de second act first, and de first act second. 
Dat'U be a great novelty. It'll be a toss-up for de 

^ Explanation of cryptic jest. ' High C ' is a musical 
term. 
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public wid what scene de play begins. Dey like 
dat sort of thing. Dey can bet on it.* 
But Mr. Woolston was firm in his irritation. 

* Look here, guv*nor,* he cried, * you engaged me 
as a comedian, not as a public lottery.' 

* Right,* answered Kleingelder ; * don*t lose 3rour 
temper, Mr. Woolston. I withdraw de alleged sug- 
gestment.* 

Then he whispered to me : 

* Very sensible fellow, dat Woolston. I always 
try my ideas on de dog. He*s de best dog I know 
for de business.* 

The act was nearly finished, but Millie's line 
seemed as far off as ever. 

Suddenly Miss Murgatrode spoke the only epi- 
gram that now remained in the piece. 

* In the beginning woman was taken from man's 
side, and her birthplace should be her home.' 

It seemed to me so excellent that I wondered 
where Fred had foimd it. But the girl spoke it 
abominably, as though it had no more meaning 
than a pantomime couplet. 

Here was a way out of my trouble. 

I turned to the manager. 

* Mr. Kleingelder, that girl says that line hope- 
lessly. We must take it away from her, and give 
it to Millie.' 

•What Millie? Who de dickens is MiUie ?' 
' Millie Maude.' 

* Oh, de pansy-face.' 

* She hasn't got a pansy-face,' I answered hotly- 
* She's the prettiest and sweetest girl in the theatre.' 
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Instantly this kind, good man was at my service. 

* Trotter,* he called out, ' you take Miss Murga- 
trode's line about de bedside.* 

* No,* I corrected ; ' the birthplace.* 

* Right. Same thing. You take de Une, Trotter, 
and say it for all it*s worth. Now.* 

Quivering with excitement, I listened. 

Triumph ! Millie did more than justice to it. 
From her lips it seemed a gem of erudite humour 
and ripe scholarship. Therefore, I was a little 
surprised that so just a man as Mr. Kleingelder 
should whisper to me : 

* Not very grand about de A*s, is she ?* 

* Of course she is,* I replied. * She*s an educated 
woman — ^in fact, a clergyman's daughter.* 

He laughed out something imintelligible about 
the real union of Church and stage being in the 
chorus of musical theatres. 

I was sorry to see that tears were in the eyes of 
Miss Murgatrode. But my sorrow was compen- 
sated for by the fact that Millie was all smiles, as 
well as the knowledge that I had done a good deed. 

But I had not yet solved the financial question. 

I approached St. Galmier. 

All he had was at my service — ^three poimds. 

The other members of the company were also 
amenable. In all I secured nine poimds. And 
each one declared it was a pleasure to advance money 
to such a * good pal * as I had turned out to be. 

One or two did not hesitate to state that they 
had at first detected S5anptoms of unnecessary 
conceit in me, but that I had improved enormously 
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in demeanour, and the fact that I condescended to 
borrow from them sealed a friendship which they 
trusted would be Ufelong. And would I always 
come and have drinks in their dressing-rooms 
throughout the run of the piece, and would I, when 
things were better with their city friends and they 
themselves went into management, write a play 
for each of them — a play containing no part for a 
leading lady ? 

Evidently I had caused Fred to become popular ! 

In every way I was making him ! 

Should he ever become I again he wouldn't know 
himself. 

Nine pounds (of which I owed thirty shillings for 
lunch) did not seem to me a sufficiently large sum 
to enable me to brighten up Millie's life to any 
appreciable extent. 

As we were to rehearse all Sunday, Kleingelder, 
pleased with the progress of the piece, dismissed 
the company at five. 

I then, after asking Millie to be punctual at the 
Carlton, went to the club in search of further fimds. 
But somehow I felt a sensation of shame at borrow- 
ing money from people whom I did not know by 
name. It is hard to approach a respectable bay- 
windowed old gentleman who nods to you from an 
easy-chair and apply for financial relief. 

No doubt it is possible to borrow money from 
people of this sort, but I did not understand the 
process. 

Also I am quite certain that one must be orthodox 
and conservative in one's method of raising loans. 
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And the proper manner of approaching respectable 
adiposity is probably entirely different from the 
procedure I had employed with Woolston, St. 
Galmier, and the rest. 

A convenient handbook, published at a reasonable 
price, * How to Borrow, and When,' should surely 
command a large scale on the easy-pajnnent s)^tem. 

Several very fat men turned out to be temporary 
paupers and were compelled to walk home when I 
applied for a five-poimd note. 

Sir Croome Lammas stated that he made it a 
rule never to lend money, and to his adhesion to 
that rule he attributed his success both in business 
and politics. 

The majority of Fred's friends appeared to have 
joined some form of Anti-lending League. They 
seemed to regret the step deeply, but to be bound 
by iron bonds. 

I, however, secured three pounds from a man 
who looked Uke a barrister. By way of interest on 
the loan he told me a long story about a Chancery 
action in which he had behaved with superhuman 
acumen under (to me) entirely unintelligible circmn- 
stances. Tubby Paravacini, delighted that his poem 
was to be sung, handed over a fiver, and extracted a 
promise that he should have a box on Tuesday. 

Said he : 

* Fred, old chap, a great change has come over 
you lately.' 

I shivered. 

What did he detect ? 

* Really,' I asked. * In what way ?' 
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* Well, you're a deuced sight more agreeable than 
you used to be. Besides, you haven't mentioned 
whiskers for a week.' 

* Oh, you think Fve got a bee in my bonnet ?' 
I answered on my defence. 

* A bee ! Why, you used to have a whole beehive ! 
But lately you are much better. Go on and prosper. 
And I shall always be pleased to find you among 
those present.' 

I thanked him for his testimonial, and went back 
to Jermyn Street. 

To my great consternation, AndrcMrs informed me 
that I was engaged for a dinner-party. 

AndMiUie? 

What could I do ? I did not know her address. 
The idea of not seemg her chilled me. Obviously, 
I must telegraph to my hostess. But what ? 

AndreMTS showed me the invitation-card — Mrs. 
Capel-Hunter, 227, Green Street. There could be 
no mistake. And evasion was . . . difficult. It 
should have been impossible. But . . . poor 
Millie, in whose artistic career I was so deeply 
interested, would be terribly disappointed. 

It was clear that Mrs. Capel-Hunter must receive 
a wire. 

I therefore despatched one to this effect : 

* Seriously ill. Do not postpone dinner-party. — 
Frederick Robinson.' 

It seemed to me the sort of telegram that a 
budding celebrity would toss to a mere hostess. 
So that was off my shoulders. 
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Without asking any questions, Andrews decided 
that it was a case of a white waistcoat, turquoise 
studs, buttons, and links, plus (after a little con- 
sideration) a gardenia. 

I was dressed to kill as I arrived at the Carlton 
for a twenty minutes' wait. 

Suddenly a sinister man separated himself from 
a group in the palm court, and approached me with 
shoulders stooping aggressively like a vulture. 

* I'm glad you're better,' he said, not without 
obvious acidity. 

* Then, don't look so upset about it,' I answered, 
offensively defensive. 

* Surprisingly better,' he snarled. 

* I'm perfectly well.' 

* Cured, eh ?' 

The disagreeable accent on * cured ' convinced me 
that he was a person — possibly a medical man — ^who 
had heard of my Christian Scientific exploit. 

* Oh, that's all rot !' I laughed. * There's nothing 
in it.' 

* So I perceive.' 

* There was never anything really the matter 
with me.' 

* Then you're merely a liar ?' he asked in a tone 
that was calmly insulting. 

' No, no. A few days ago I had a cold, and it 
cured itself in the ordinary course of things.' 

* Then, sir, your conduct is a gross insult to my 
wife. You should not have lied, sir.' 

His wife I He seemed on the point of swooping. 
Was he Mr. Stapp ? 
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* I*m very sorry, but I didnH lie. I really forgot 
about the whole thing.' 

* No, you didnH,' he persisted. * Obviously you 
didn't. Let me recall the facts. You accepted our 
invitation to dine with us three weeks ago.' 

* And didn't I come ? I'm so sorry. ... I must 
have forgotten about it. . . . So many things to 
thmk of.' 

I was beginning to imderstand. 
He was beginning to grow furious. 
In an instant it became evident that his fury 
was making more headway than my tmderstanding. 

* Confound it, sir I You accejded three weeks ago. 
Ten days back my wife wrote to you telling you 
that our dining-room ceiling had fallen down, and 
that therefore the dinner would take place here 
to-night. Again you accepted. And an hour ago 
you had the infernal cheek to send a wire about a 
serious illness, asking us not to postpone our dinner ! 
Your impudence is the devil. Upon my soul, your 
impudence. . . . Damn your impudence !' 

* My . . . httle . . . joke,' I suggested, realizing 
that I was in the presence of the justly incensed 
Mr. Capel-Hunter, whom I had treated abominably. 

* Well, your joke, sir, is so infernally little that I 
can't see it with the naked eye. Your conduct looks 
hke a deliberate insult. That's how it looks from 
here.' 

I could make no defence. 

And at this, the worst possible moment, Millie 
entered the palm court. Her dress was a perfect 
dream. 
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So beautiful did she appear that I instantly 
became oblivious of the existence of Mr. Capel- 
Hunter and his great grievance. 

Millie put her arm in mine, and together we 
walked up to the restaurant. 

Nothing could have been prettier than her dress, 
made of Pompadour rose-patterned silk, trimmed 
with ruches of pale pink silk, William Allan Richard- 
son roses, and Chantilly lace, and opening over a 
petticoat of pink ch^on. Also I very much 
admired her head-dress, composed of a fiUet of 
laurel-leaves, with clusters of mimosa. 

The dinner was exquisite, and MiUie*s conversation 
possessed a charm almost electric in its intensity. 
No anal5^cal description of her table-talk could 
explain the extraordinary pleasure that 1 felt in 
her presence. In all things she was interested, and 
on all subjects she was interesting. 

On painting she spoke definitely, and as one having 
authority. 

* I donH care for chromos. His pictures are all 
so alike.' 

* Mortimer Menpes is the greatest artist in the 
world. I once had my picture in the special 
Mortimer Menpes number of the Babbler.^ 

*' His pictures are quite as good as photographs.' 
Of thhigs theatrical : 

* When I am a famous actress, I shall always send 
any flowers I get to the hospitals.' 

* Why shouldn't an actress be a good woman ?' 

* I think goodness is just as important in men 
as in women, don't you ?' 
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'Acting can't be taught — ^unless your father is 
an actor-manager. And then it isn't really necessary 
to learn.' 

Of politics : 

' I don't see why Chamberlain couldn't manage a 
theatre as well as anybody else, if he gave his mind 
to it. I think he is a very intelligent man. . . . 
Irving has a clever son, too.' 

Of locomotion : 

* I do wish somebody would give me a motor-car.' 
Of diet: 

* I never take liqueurs. They make me so un- 
reserved.' 

Of me: 

* I always thought you were rather a mean man.' 

* I think you're quite the nicest gentleman I have 
ever met. I should say you were a kind gentleman.' 

Of finance : 

* ... If an3^hing, diamonds are my favourite 
stones.' 
Of herself : 

* I Uve in a tiny flat in Ashley Gardens.' 



I drove her to it. 
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THE RETURN OF FRED 

Sunday is the day of rest. 

And I intended to devote it to that purpose. 

But about lunch-time I received a charming 
letter by express messenger from Millie, stating that 
she would be able to dine with me that evening at 
the Carlton, and that she had asked four of her 
best friends whom she was very anxious that I 
should know — ^ two dear girls and a couple of real 
sportsmen.' 

The time was to be eight o'clock, and I was to be 
sure and get a good table — * near the door, where 
you can see the people.' If this arrangement didn't 
suit me I was to reply, by bearer, to my * loving 
little MiUie.' 

Of course the arrangement suited me. 

And I repUed to that effect by bearer. 

Stilly I should have preferred to entertain Millie 
alone. 

However, the sweet little soul knew best. And I 
should naturally be pleased to meet any friends of 
hers. 

But . . . finance ? 

303 
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I was destitute — literally destitute. 

A brilliant idea flashed into my brain. I got up 
and dressed. Then I found Fred*s cheque-book, 
and wrote out a cheque for twenty-five pounds. 
Schurin, who knew and respected Fred to the extent 
of allowing him to talk impressionist French to 
him, would take what was necessary for the bill, 
and hand over the balance to me. 

A sound and well-thought-out scheme. 

And it worked admirably. 

But I was disappointed in the balance. For 
* the dear girls ' who were not (in my opinion) 
suitable companions for Millie, amended the original 
menu, and *the real sportsmen' consumed such 
quantities of Pommery that they were incapable 
of even the most amateurish pedestrianism when 
we left the Carlton. 



I fancy that I must have eaten some fruit which 
disagreed with me, because on Monday morning I 
felt tired and languid. On getting up in the after- 
noon I foimd a letter addressed in my father's 
handwriting. I therefore had no scruples in 
opening it. But the contents, brusque and business- 
Uke, were not illuminating. He stated in a some- 
what despondent spirit that our marriage was to 
take place, and that * for every thousand pounds 
you settle on my daughter I will settle two thousand, 
and beyond that I am not prepared to do anything.' 

It was unintelligible. What had taken place in 
Lancaster Gate ? Somehow I didn't very much 
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mind. I was perfectly content with things as they 
were. When Fred was in a position to force the 
ring on me, I would become a girl again. But in 
the meantime I would look upon hfe from an entirely 
philosophical point of view. 

When I arrived at the theatre for the dress- 
rehearsal, Kleingelder shook me by the hand 
enthusiastically. 

* You're de best author in de world ! Instead of 
coming down to be a fusskins-maker at de last 
rehearsals, you have de tact to stay away. Now 
take my advice and go home.' 

* But why ?' 

* Because dere's trouble. Theodore Woolston is 
claiming author's fees, because he says dat you 
haven't written a line of de piece, and he has invented 
all de gags.' 

* What impertinence !' 

* I know. But don't be a complainings-maker, 
and I'll see you through. All de great men could 
get out of tight places — Jonah and myself. As a 
matter of fact, dere's only one line left of your 
original dialogue — dat silly line about de Adam's 
bedside matter — and I've cut dat out for de sake of 
harmony.' 

He had cut Millie's line ! 

* You take my advice and go home, Mr. Robinson, 
because de pansy-faced girl is waiting for you wid 
a hatchet, and I want you to be nice and fresh for de 
author's call to-morrow night. - Right.' 

Then, limply, I turned on my heel. 

* ♦ ♦ ♦ 

20 
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The production of * The Magic Ring ' was a com- 
plete triumph. After the first act the curtain rose 
again and again to a tempest of applause. The 
success of the second act was even greater, and 
when the composer and I appeared before the curtain, 
our reception was Gilbert-and-SuUivanesque — ^but 
for one discordant note. 

From his box on the O.P. side, with mother on his 
right and father on his left, Fred, dressed in a new 
white satin frock, and wearing a wreath of foliage in 
his hair . . » hissed me . • ; dehberately hissed me 
in the most conspicuous way. Immediately father 
very properly puUed him back. But his behaviour 
called forth a counter-demonstration from the house. 

* Robinson ! Robinson I Robinson ! ! !* 

For the second time I walked in front of the 
curtain, and received a welcome that was abso- 
lutely deafening. 

A deUghtful supper on the stage brought this 
memorable evening to a close. 

In the morning I awoke — a great, but such a 
weary man. 

The papers were imanimous. I had revolu- 
tionized comic opera. ... I was as bright as 
bright. . . . Radium wasn't in it with me. . . . 
I was the coming man. ... I was the only man 
there was. ... I was the Wagner of the wits. 
... I scintillated at every pore. . . . See me 
and die. . . . And so forth and so on. 

Even Andrews, who had been present at my 
triumph, handed me my tea in bed as though he 
were ministering at an altar. 
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* Of course, sir, now you can wear pretty much 
an3^hing you like. I see by the Morning Star that 
you are to write a play for Sir Henry Irving.* 

This was his method of withdrawing his resigna- 
tion. 

* Apparently, I am going to write all the plays 
for the next two generations.' 

* It did seem to me kind of queer that young lady 
hissing you from a private box. I said to m5rself, 
" That yoimg lady is in love with my governor — 
and balmy with it.** That's what I said to m5^self.' 

* That will do, Andrews.* 

* Beg pardon, sir, but there's a gentleman — that is, 
a sort of foreigner — ^wha wants to see you. I 
couldn't understand his name — a sort of sneeze 
name, sir. He's in the study.' 

Evidently some dramatic agent intent on buying 
the right of translating * The Magic Ring.* 

I therefore dressed with great care in the same 
clothes in which I had been photographed. 
Foreigners are always impressed by the costume 
of celebrities. I much regretted, therefore, that it 
was not possible for me to appear in a Rostand 
chest-preserver tie, a Le Bargy padded coat, Marcel 
Boudestin torpedo boots, and a * Willy * comic hat. 
But I did my best. 

And all for . . . Schurin ! 

But the Schurin whom I found in my study was 
a changed man. Grave and severe, he suggested 
rather a ji$ge d^ instruction, sinister and terrible, 
than a courteous and diplomatic mattre (TMtel. 

With great volubility he explained that the in- 

20 — 2 
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credible had happened — that monsieur had cashed 
a forged cheque at the restaurant. Yes, there was 
no doubt of it. Monsieur Jacques himself had 
shown him my cheque when it came back from the 
bank . . . and it was marked * forgery.' Was the 
world upside down that monsieur, so good, so 
amiable, should be a criminal ? Surely, siurely not ! 
And yet he (Schurin) was responsible for the 625 
francs. Had his own brother done such a thing, he 
(Schurin) would not have been more surprised. What, 
name of a dog, did I (Robinson) propose to do ? 

My knees shook. 

The situation was terrible. I had, in fact, forged. 
I had committed a crime ... a technical crime. 
But I had no knowledge of law, and the idea that 
I might at any moment be clapped into prison froze 
my blood with fear. 

* It is all right,' I said vaguely — ' I know it is all 
right. I must make it all right. Don't move in the 
matter.' 

He shrugged his shoulders. 

* It is not in my hands. ... As the cheque is 
forged, I suppose there must be a process.' 

* There has been a mistake, Schurin — a great 
mistake^ But you shall not suffer.' 

* I thank monsieur.' 
Then he left. 

In an abject flutter of fear, I rushed round to the 
post-office in Regent Street, and sent a wire to 
Fred. 

* Ome at once. Am in great trouble. — Muriel.' 
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I did not dare to return to Jermyn Street for 
fear of arrest, so I wandered about the streets. 
Every eye was upon me. It seemed to me, in my 
state of nervous tension, that each passer-by looked 
curiously at my face. 

Suppose Fred didn't come ! What would happen ? 
I could prove that I was Frederick Robinson. At 
any rate, I could be identified as Frederick Robin- 
son. Was the mere fact that I couldn't write my 
own handwriting suflBcient to send me to gaol ? 
Of course, the case would be reported, and when 
I was in custody, Fred could insist on my taking 
back the ring, and becoming a girl again. 

That would be a fearful come-down . . . after 
my great success as a man. 

With all my heart, I hoped that he would come 
to Jerm5m Street and get me out of my trouble. 

But he would be in a position to dictate any terms 
he liked. And, no doubt, after spending a week at 
Lancaster Gate, having witnessed the entire altera- 
tion of his opera, he would be more than ever 
anxious to become himself again. 

Whatever happened, I should probably be in 
petticoats again before night. 

It took me fully an hour and a half to summon 
up sufficient courage to return to the house. Cauti- 
ously I watched to see if there were any police con- 
stables in the neighbourhood, and then I dashed 
up to the flat. 

Opening the door with the latch-key, I met 
Andrews in the passage, wearing a worried look of 
the first water. 
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Said he : 

•There is a lady in your bedroom, sir. She — 
says — she's Miss Lusker/ 

* Saved !* I cried. 

From the bedroom I heard a cry of * Muriel !' 

It was Fred. 

I found him wearing a huge hat of my mother's — 
green straw with a 3rellow velvet wing — an admir- 
able creation of McGee*s; but owing to the fact 
that he wore it back to front, he presented an 
astounding and regrettable appearance. Also, he 
was gloveless. 

But in spite of my own predicament, so comic a 
figure did he cut as he stood frowning through 
spectacles, that I almost laughed. 

On Andrews' entrance, he rapidly assumed an 
attitude of command. 

* Tell your man to do exactly what I say. He's 
had the impertinence to imprison me in the bed- 
room.' 

* Yes, Andrews, do what the lady asks.' 
(Evidently Andrews had not treated his late 

master with adequate respect.) 

* Do as Miss Lusker tells you,' I limply com- 
manded. 

* Yes, sir.' 

* First of all, Andrews, tell the people who are 
here that you have had a telegram saying that your 
master will not return till late to-night. Get them 
out of the flat at once,' said Fred. 

* Yes, miss.' 
He went. 
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After they had been expelled, he told Andrews 
to put the chain on the door. 

* When the cabman returns, tell him that I have 
escaped. Should an irritable gentleman wearing a 
full set of piebald whiskers call, tell him the same 
thing, and add that your master has gone to the 
Argentine Repubhc to shoot big game, and on his 
return hopes to shoot him. Tell anybody else that 
your master is out, and that you are the caretaker. 
And take care to look like a caretaker.' 

* Yes, miss.* 

* So far as I can see, these arrangements will suit 
me,* I said, asserting myself. 

* Never mind about you,^ he answered angrily. 
* Come into my study, and we'll see how things 
stand — and discuss your case. I've had a deuce of 
a time!' 

We went into the study. 

He sat down at the desk, and motioned me to a 
seat. 

* You're a pleasant sight, aren't you ?' he began. 

* In what way ?' I asked. 

* In every way — possible and impossible. You 
are wearing a white bowler with a frock-coat. That 
is not . . • smart. Your spats, of sponge-bag 
design, are buttoned inside. Precedent is the other 
way. Your "waistcoat," with the complicated 
colour and effulgent colour scheme . . . is . . . 
** a gent's fancy vest." It is so called because no 
sane man could imagine it — let alone fancy it. 
You have evidently made this bad investment at 
a shop where " trouserings," alleged to be " as now 
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worn,** are exposed for sale — or perhaps even hire. 
I presume it cost . . . something and eleven.* 

* It is a very pretty material — ^rather like zibe- 
Mne,* I protested vaguely. 

* It is unlike an5^hing there has ever been — 
either on earth or sky or sea,* said he sternly. 

* Further, Muriel, your tie is not a tie. It is a 
cravat. It is " made-up.** That sort of neck- 
wear could turn out a Ministry.' 

* I didn't know how to tie . . .* 

* That is no excuse for purchasing a bullet-proof 
cuirass of McQuisker tartan from a cheap hosier 
who suffered from ophthalmia. Your general out- 
fit suggests a dissipated rat-catcher who has come 
into money. Oh, Muriel, I am surprised and 
pained.* 

* Anyhow, the photographer didn*t say an3rthing 
about it,* I answered. 

* The photographer ! You don*t mean to say 
you*ve been photographed in these fancy fittings !* 
he cried. 

*Yes, for the illustrated papers. I hope to 
appear in to-day*s Sketch and Toiler* 

He sank back prostrate into a chair. 

And I understood why the photographer had 
regarded my outfit as humorous, why the public 
had stared at me, and why Andrews had resigned 
his position as valet. 

At length he attacked me again. 

' Look at your eyes, woman — ^look at your eyes. 
They are fish-Uke and horrible. There are deep 
lines of sorrow under them. You have spent a 
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" merry, merry " evening with the peroxide blondes. 
You are now suffering from " lastnightis " in an 
acute form.* 
Then with renewed fury, he cried : 

* You look ghastly ! You look appalling ! How 
appalUng, I don't perhaps realize, because you*re 
as blind as a bat, you infernal fraud 1 and even with 
these spectacles I doubt whether I grasp what a 
complete idiot you^ve made of me.' 

There was something so masterful about him in 
his rage that I absolutely had not the courage to 
say that I was in danger of arrest. 

But he challenged me. 

* I've only just managed to escape from your 
infernal happy home. They kept me a prisoner. 
And at last I got away — down a fire-escape from 
your father's bedroom. Now, out with it. What 
sort of a hole have you got into ?' 

* It's awful !' I gasped. 

* How awful ?' 

* I'm afraid it is . . . I'm afraid it is a sort of 
crime.' 

* What sort ? Explain, for Heaven's sake !' 

* When I left you on the Monday I had only 
fifteen pounds in my pockets.' 

* No, my pockets,' he said. * But let that pass.' 

* On coming here, I reaUzed that this amount 
would not last long at the rate at which I intended 
to live.' 

* You were going to have a good time,' he said 
bitingly. 

* Yes, that was my idea. So I looked through 
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your bureau for money. I had your keys, of course. 
Well, I didn't find any money.* 
*WeU?' 

* I had occasion to give a little dinner at the 
Carlton to a few friends. I was absolutely stony, 
so I naturally had to pay by cheque. Well, I 
made out a cheque for twenty-five pounds in your 
name, gave it to Schurin the waiter, who has always 
been so good to us, and he gave me the change, 
after paying the bill.* 

* Yes, yes.' 

* Schurin came here this morning early to say 
that the cheque had been sent back from the bank 
marked forgery.* 

* And it is a forgery,' Fred replied severely. 

* He wanted the money,' I answered, * and he 
also wanted an explanation. . . . What is to 
happen ?' 

* What generally happens to people who, Hke 
yourself, conmiit forgery ? They go to prison.' 

* Oh, oh, oh !' I sobbed. 

* This is terrible,' he said, * terrible ! Haven't you 
done me sufficient harm without sinking to crime ? 
Just at the moment when my play, in spite of your 
efforts, has turned out a briUiant success, you 
purpose going to prison simply to annoy me. You 
purpose having my hair cut short, do you ? You 
intend to go about dressed in khaki, covered with 
arrows, like St. Sebastian, for the next five years, 
do you ?' 

* Oh, no, no, Fred !' I pleaded. * You can get 
me out of it.' 
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* I doubt whether you deserve to be got out of 
it— especially after keeping me in Lancaster Gate 
for over a week. I don't know what you have 
been doing with my life. You may have played 
the devil with it ! Tell me the truth — ^have you 
done anything else that you know to be outrageous ?' 

' Indeed and indeed I haven't. I have had an 
awfully good time. But I think Fve behaved in 
other respects hke , . . a gentleman.' 

* On your honour ?' 

*0n my honour. There are your letters. I 
haven't even opened them.' 

Sternly he said : 

' Your conduct in this matter will require serious 
consideration.' 

He then glanced slowly through his letters. 
Suddenly he exclaimed : 

' What a pity it's only MacDonald's mistake !' 

* MacDonald !' said I> pricking up my ears. 
* That's your stockbroker^ isn't it ? Is there some 
mistake ?' 

* Yes, unfortunately.' 

* Oh, I hope I haven't done anything terrible !' 

* What have you done, woman ?' he cried, seizing 
me by the lapd of my frock-coat. * Out with it. 
Tell the whole truth.' 

^ One morning a man rang me up on the telephone. 
He said he was MacDonald. I had no reason to 
doubt his statement. I acted for the best. Well, 
he wanted to know if he should sell out something 
Northern . . .* 

* Northern Contangoes. Well ?' 
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* WeD, I thought it was so unmanly to sell out. 
It seemed to me to be a cowardly thing to do- 
especially when, as he said, they were very shaky. 
So I telephoned, " No. Buy a thousand more." 
Believe me, I acted for the best.' 

* You have made two thousand pounds by your 
sheer folly. I shall be able to settle three thousand 
five hundred poimds on you. To that amount 
Lusker will have to add seven thousand pounds — 
much to his surprise.' 

He looked sadly at me, as though his sorrow were 
too deep for words. At that moment I heard a 
noise at the front-door. 

It was father's voice. We both listened ner- 
vously. It seemed that after a conversation with 
Andrews he went away. 

Then Fred spoke : 

* It's as well that you should know, Muriel, what 
was the cause of that unseemly disturbance. It was 
produced by yotu: father, who has called in order to 
chastise you severely for the way in which you 
have behaved to me. You have treated me as 
the plaything of a man. Indeed, you practically 
cast me aside like a soiled glove — or a soiled dove : 
I never know which.' 

* It's an awfully hard world for a woman.' 
I laughed hysterically. 

* However, Muriel, I am going to treat you nobly. 
I am going to forgive you because I accept your 
assurance that you have done nothing of a par- 
ticularly serious nature — beyond the facts that 
you have told me. I shall now place the ring 
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on your finger, and things will become normal 
again/ 

* No, you don*t !* I cried, springing to my feet. 

* Good heavens ! what do you mean ?* he asked, 
pale with surprise and anger. 

* I have thought the matter over, and, strange 
though it may seem, I think it is better for all parties 
that we should remain as we are.* 

* All parties ! How about me ?* 

* I am thinking chiefly of yew,' I answered. * You 
make a charming woman. But you were alwa)^ a 
failure as a man.' 

He staggered at my statement. 
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For some seconds he sat dumf oundered in his chair. 

* You can't mean what you say,* he stanunered. 

* I do — ^beyond all question I do.* 

* You dedine to give me back my identity ? 
You intend that I shall remain a woman for the rest 
of my life ? It*s impossible, Muriel — absolutely 
impossible. You are making a fool of me. You 
will come to yourself in time.* 

* I shall never come to myself,* I answered. * I 
intend to remain you.^ 

* Oh, you do, do 3rau ?* 

* Yes,* I stated with conviction. 

* Do you realize what you are doing ?* he asked, 
struggling for breath. * You are compounding 
felony. You are stealing me. You are every bit as 
much of a pirate as your infernal old father.* 

* Calm yourself,* I said. * I am not casting yon 
adrift. I am not going to treat you hke — a soiled 
glove. I am going to marry you.* 

* The devil you are !' 

*Yes, I think it is only fair — after what has 
happened — ^that I should make you my wife.* 

318 
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* Suppose I refuse ?* said he, walking nervously 
about the room. 

* I don*t think you will. Life with me will 
probably strike you as a more pleasant prospect 
than continued existence in Lancaster Gate.* 

* Oh I* he gasped. 

' Besides, if I know anything of my mother — 
and I think I do — there is very little doubt but that 
she will compel you to give me your hand.' 

* The thing is impossible, absolutely impossible ! 
How can I be your wife ?' 

* Marriage,' I said, * is a partnership. In order 
that any union should be satisfactory there must 
be a predominant partner. In our marriage that 
position will be held by me. And I think that the 
union will be a happy one. Since I have been 
leading your life I have discovered many things 
about you which prove that you are totally unfitted 
to make a successful man. Amongst men I found, 
to my intense surprise, that you were exceedingly 
unpopular. You were regarded — may I say it ? — 
as a crank about whiskers and waistcoats. In spite 
of having been compelled to borrow money for you, 
I have made you popular. Also I have made you 
famous. What you have done for me I do not, 
of course, know. But in future I shall keep a pretty 
tight hand on you. And there is no reason why, 
with your appearance and other advantages, you 
should not make a passable woman and an admir- 
able and popular wife to a successful man.' 

He was evidently furious, but he controlled him- 
self, and said cynically : 
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* You think so, do 5rou ?' 

* I am sure of it. The arrangement will work 
admirably. I am an entirely reasonable person. 
I shall alwa}rs consult you about things on which 
your experience may be of value. I cannot imagine 
that you will be so blind to the interests of our 
partnership as to refuse me 3^ur assistance. I 
shall, for instance, require you to sign cheques. 
But I do not think that on any other point your 
help will be wanted. But if you " strike ** in 
this respect, I shall only be compelled to go to the 
bank and change my signatiu-e. I donH think I 
exaggerate when I say that you are completely in 
my power. But, believe me, sweetheart, I will do 
my best to make you a happy wife. Whether you 
are contented or not must depend on your powers 
of adaptabiUty.' 

* My God !* he cried, as he realized how completely 
he was in my hands. 

* Well^* I said, * I don't see what youVe got to 
complain of. You began it. You put the ring 
on me, didn't you ?' 

* I never believed that it would work.' 

* Well, it has,' I said, laughing. ' It has worked 
very well. It has enabled me to take your idiotic 
play in hand and make it a success. But your 
dialogue ! Oh, your dialogue ! How could you 
ever have written such — ^may I say balderdash ?' 

' No, you may not,' he cried. 

* I'm afraid I must,' I said critically. 

* This is an outrage !' 

' It is unusual, of course. But it is not an outrage. 
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Besides, I thoroughly enjoy leading a man's life. 
Now that the royalties for the opera will be coming 
in, I shall no longer be in financial difficulties. 
With the contracts that I have already made I 
anticipate a large income from my pla)^, and you 
shall have all the jewels and gowns you want, my 
darling.* 

* Don't you copy me !* he shrieked. * You are 
dishonest to the core. I shall get an injimction 
restraining you from . . .* 

*What?* 

* Impersonating me. You are a false pretence — 
a hideous, perambulating false pretence. I shall 
file an affidavit before the Lord Mayor, who is alwa}^ 
prepared to receive affidavits on all subjects.' 

* But your affidavit will be a bit out of the common, 
won't it ?* I asked. 

Furious, he shouted : 

* Trickster ! Spectacle-wearer !' 

* Pardon me. You performed the original trick. 
I am only the slave of this extremely influential ring. 
As to whether or no you continue to wear spectacles 
depends entirely on whether or not you desire to 
preserve your eyesight. I have half a mind to 
spend our honeymoon at Wiesbaden, where I could 
take you to the most celebrated oculist of our day.' 

* Of all damned infernal . . .' 

' Hush, Muriel ! your language is most unbe- 
coming,' I said. * But, by-the-by, you mustn't 
call me Muriel. We can't both be called Muriel. 
You must get into the way of calling me Fred, or 
Freddy.' 

21 
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By this time he had lost all control of himself. 
He rushed at me, and seized my hand to put on 
the ring by force, but with his strength I pushed 
him back panting into a chair. 

At that moment Andrews came in. 

* A detective to see you, sir,* he said to me. 
Then I flopped on to a sofa in a state of complete 

collapse. 

* Show him into the dining-room,* Fred ordered. 
When Andrews had gone Fred looked down on a 

trembling mass of terror. 

He conmiented bitterly. 

^ You think it b in you to lead the life of a man ! 
At the mention of the police you are as cowardly 
as a hooligan I Pshaw P said he, pronouncing this 
unusual word with all the bitterness of which it was 
capable, * you fancy you are the sort of man who 
has made our Empire what it is ! You are the type 
of Briton that prevents the sim from ever setting 
on our Empire !' 

* Save me ! Save me 1' I moaned. 

* On one condition,* said he. * If I save you from 
prison, you shall take back the ring.* 

' Yes, yes,* I answered piteously. 

He sat down at the desk and wrote out a cheque 
for thirty pounds. Then he went into the dining- 
room, leaving me in an agony of fear. 

At length he returned, and said : 

' Fve settled the matter. I*ve paid your debts. 
The detective and Schurin have gone. Still,* he 
added, * the matter was more serious than I 
thought.* 
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* Now take the ring,' he said imperiously. But 
his hat was terribly on one side. 

I was quite meek, and showed no desire to shirk 
the terms of the bargain. Almost amiably I held 
out my hand. With a sigh of reUef he tore off the 
ring, and placed it on my httle finger. 

♦ ♦ « ♦ 

Nothing happened. 
We remained abnormal. 



Since then he has tried the thing innumerable 
times. He has tried it in Ba3^swater, where it 
originally worked so well ; he has tried it in Paris, 
on our honeymoon. Wherever we went he tried it. 

But, apparently, it was available only for a single 
journey. 



21 — 2 
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CHAPTER XXXVIII 

IN STATU QUO ... OR THEREABOUTS 

It was six months after the birth of our boy (the 
finest child in the world, by the way) that Muriel 
and I were walking along the Boulevard des Pyrenees 
at Pau. We had been at the casino, investigating 
the newest method of losing money without the 
exercise of brain-power. Muriel had with unsuc- 
cessful persistence backed Marion Fischer at billiard- 
sport, so called because it has no more to do with 
either billiards or sport than the Judge Advocate 
General has to do with the Bench, the Bar, or 
military strategy. 

Muriel was, for once in a way, fretful ; and as we 
leant across the parapet gazing at the Pyrenees, 
chromo-like and garish in the moonlight, she sighed. 

* What is it, my darling ?' I asked tenderly. * Is 
my queen of cats thinking of little Fred asleep in 
his cot at Eastbourne ?' 

' No, confound it I I'm thinking that I should 
like to turn into the English Club for an hour's 
baccarat.* 

* My dear girl, you must try and forget all about 
such things. They belong to the period when my 

S24 
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little one was a bold, bad man. However, it's very 
lucky that I*m not a gambler. They play very 
high at the club. The Vicomte de Vermouth- 
Cassis told me only this morning that the Due de 
Vichy-Celestins lost two thousand poimds there 
last night. It is so fatally easy to lose money at 
cards.' 

* Not if you go on the one-coup S3^tem.' 

* There is no S3^tem for winning money. There 
are a thousand infallible ones for losing it.' 

* What do you know about it ? Absolutely 
nothing.' 

' I have a man's judgment combined with a 
woman's instinct.' 

* So have I, if it comes to that.' 

* We are a wonderful couple j And a very happy 
couple, aren't we, Mu ?' 

* I'm getting accustomed to it. But I must say 
I should like to turn into the dub and have a 
whisky-and-soda, and a chat with the best fellows 
in the world. The English here assimilate the best 
qualities of the French, and the French absorb the 
most sociable frailties of the English.' 

* My darling, both the club and the whisky-and- 
soda are out of the question My precious must 
take care of herself, both for my sake and her 
kitten's.' 

Then, after a pause, she said a strange thing. 

*The ring has brought us wonderful happiness, 
and I have paid the price ; but, in comparison with 
the purchase, the price was small. We have learnt 
love from each other. But the ring has brought us 
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happiness. A man with a woman's soul ; a woman 
with a man's heart. That is the ideal of married 
life. We have learnt so much from each other that 
as man and wife we are truly one. If ever the ring 
should work again, I doubt if we should notice the 
change.' 

Sir Disney Lincoln, the eminent alienist, and 
Doctor Pond, the Luskers' family doctor, ap- 
proached. 

* Coming to the club, Robinson ?' 

* Yes, I think I shall turn in for an hour or so,' 
I answered. 

Muriel groaned. 

* The night air is perhaps a little sharp for your 
wife,' whispered Pond. * Remember, we are only 
in early April.' 

By this time we had reached the entrance of the 
Hotel Gassion. 

* Now, don't forget your tonic, dear,' I said 
tenderly. 

* A devoted couple,' observed Sir Disney soUo 
voce. 

* A pleasure to see them,' answered Dr. Pond. 
'A very beautiful woman,' commented Sir 

Disney. 

* Good-bye, dearest ; don't be late,' she waved as 
she tripped past into the hall. 

* A singularly devoted wife,' said Pond. 

Then we three men walked through the silent 
streets to the English Club. 

Except for Tubby Paravacini, the cosy smoking- 
room, with its huge fireplace and fragrant crackling 
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logs, was deserted. Everybody was up at the 
casino trying to break the big Belgian who had 
for several nights held the bank at baccarat. 

*Any news, Tubby, except that you are fatter 
than ever ?* 

* Optical delusion,' answered the corpulent young 
man. * Optical delusion/ he repeated, gravely 
shaking his pendulous chins. * No, there's no news 
except that the committee has blackballed Sir Peter 
Hanlaye-Smith.' 

* The eminent politician ! You surprise me !' 
exclaimed Sir Disney. * Waiter, trois whisky- 
soda,^ 

* It was the French members who did it. You 
see, Sir Peter was a Pro-Boer,' explained Tubby. 

' But so were the French,' said Dr. Pond. 

* Still, they don't imderstand an Englishman 
being anti-England. In some respects their ideas 
of what a gentleman may or may not do are better 
than ours.' 

* The French,' said Sir Disney with professional 
pomposity, * are naturally anti-England, but to a 
man I thhik they are pro-EngUsh.' 

*Very sound, Disney, old buck!' roared Tubby, 
with his boisterous laugh, like a Scandinavian god. 
* But no patient of yours could venture safely on 
such a remark.' 

* Disney, old buck ' retaliated by sa5dng : 

* Paravacini, you ought to go to Lourdes.' 

' You know that's all nonsense ! There was 
great excitement there the other day because a 
woman hung up her husband's golf-clubs amongst 
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the two million crumbling crutches in the Grotto, 
and swore that he*d been cured of " golfitis." After- 
wards it leaked out that he*d been cured by break- 
ing his leg, and not by taking the waters. The 
authorities were furious.' 

* When I said that 3rou should go to Lourdes, I 
meant, of course, that you should walk there. It 
would reduce your bulk appreciably. Ha ! ha 1' 

* That's a sinister laugh, Disney, old bird. It 
lacks the true note of genuine merriment. You 
know I haven't walked a yard for a year. Great 
Scott ! you're signing that drink-voucher as though 
it was a certificate of sanity. Waiter, you haven't 
brought me the whisky-soda that Sir Disney Lincoln 
ordered.' 

* Lourdes,' I said. * I think it would be rather a 
sound scheme to go there.' 

' It may be your last chance, Fred. They say 
the Government is going to dose the gates and 
seal up the foimtain.' 

*The whole thing is vast humbug,' said Doctor 
Pond. 

* You regard the Grotto as a blackleg in your 
profession,' roared Tubby. 

* Rather as an unhcensed practitioner,' corrected 
Sir Disney, ^ or as a mountebank who has taken an 
American degree — say an M.D. of Haniman Uni- 
versity, U.S.A. The whole thing can be explained 
in this way. When our arguments fail, we have 
recourse to betting. When our ailments are hope- 
less, we fix on faith in miracles . . .' 

Tubby agreed up to a point. 
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* Still/ he said, * I have myself seen a marvellous 
cure at Lourdes.' 

The medical men shrugged shoulders by way of 
challenge. 

*Yes/ he continued, *the disease was properly 
authenticated by a couple of the best-known French 
doctors, men whose reputation is world-wide — 
Dachicoiut and Perrier. The victim was a man 
called Grandpierre, a fellow who went racing a 
good deal. Well, Dachicourt and Perrier certified 
that he was dying of cancer, and that he could not 
live six months. There's no doubt about it. The 
whole thing is down in black and white. Anyhow, 
Grandpierre didn't doubt it, and every August — 
when there was no racing — ^he accompanied the 
pilgrims to Lourdes. For five years he did it. 
The year before last' — ^Tubby paused, and, glass 
in hand, emphasized his point — ' he was cured, 
absolutely cured.' 

^ Impossible !' said Lincoln. 

* Cured of cancer ! Absurd I' cried Pond. 

* I didn't say— cured of — cancer,' answered Tubby 
as he drank his whisky-and-soda. * Cured of cre- 
dulity — ^which is quite as important. Last year 
Grandpierre did not accompany the pilgrimage. 
But, in spite of Dachicourt and Perrier and Lourdes, 
he is still with us.' 

The doctors did not seem to care for the story. 
To reheve the tension, I said : 

* I think I shall go to-morrow, and take my wife. 
Women are always interested in this sort of thing.' 

The result of this conversation was that on the 
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next day Muriel and I took train for Lonrdes. 
Half an hour brought us to the little town that in 
less than fifty years had worked up the biggest 
miracle connection in the world. In bright sun- 
shine we walked down the narrow, winding 
streets. 

Bemadette, Bemadette, Bemadette. All was 
Bemadette. The staple industry of the place is 
Bemadette — portraits, images, bas-reliefs. The 
sisters and cousins and aunts of Bemadette had all 
gone into the Bemadette business. Here Made- 
moiselle Pugo, tante de Bemadette ; there Jean- 
Marie Soubirous, frire de Bemadette ; and so forth 
and so on. Never did Lord Chancellor more richly 
endow his relatives than has the simple maiden of 
the Pyrenees. 

At the H6tel d'Angleterre, in an atmosphere of 
semi-sanctity, we lunched on poulei d la Marengo, 
not, oddly enough, made of rabbit, as is the prevail- 
ing custom. 

For accompaniment, a pianist — ^in a scarcely 
sufficiently distant room — ^hanmiered out some 
sort of Cripple's March — a paean of pain raised by 
an artist digitally deformed. 

Then we visited a panorama of Lourdes, whose 
painter must have suffered from acute astigmatism. 
After his cure, it is probable that he abandoned 
paint and palette and became a very capable art 
critic. 

By two o'clock we reached the Church of the 
Rosary — ^bogus Byzantine in conception, a triumph 
of the confectioner's art in effect. Over the portico 
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is a bas-relief of the Virgin, in her hand a rosary of 
electric lights — science pressed into the service of 
superstition. 

But within. . . . 

Silence among the black-clad pilgrims — silence, 
anguish, and hope. Under the dome, standing in 
a pulpit on which is inscribed ' Vox Dei,* speaks the 
lean priest : 

* Bemadette, Bemadette, Bemadette.' 

There are some old stories that are for ever new, 
and amongst these Bemadette's has taken its place. 
To the end of time, with the tale of Sis3^hus and his 
wheel, of Jason and the wondrous gardens of the 
West, of Scaevola and his scorched right hand, of the 
terrors seen by Numa Pompilius in the watches of 
the night, of the spectres conjured up for Saul 
before he fell upon his sword on Mount Gilboa, will 
be told the tale of Bemadette. 

Again the lean priest with eyes of fire recounted 
how the maiden met her Visitor at the Uttle cleft 
by the river bend, how the sick were healed, and 
how the sinful washed away their sins. 

At length he finished. 

Around an aged priest, the leader of a pilgrimage 
of peasants from Loubryac, a tiny village in the 
hills, clustered his choir in the northern transept, 
and they sang with the voices of the soul *Ave 
Maris SteUa.* 

Amongst his pilgrims, the whole of his village, 
there were no halt and no infirm. Silver-headed 
age, strenuous youth, but never a symptom of disease. 
Theirs was a pilgrimage of gratitude, a symbol of 
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relief, a search for guidance, by no means a quest 
for physical relief. 

Singing triumphantly a hymn in praise of Our 
Lady of the Sacred Rosary, they turned to march 
from the church. 

I glanced at the dull-red marble on the walls, and 
saw in golden letters strange tributes — ^many in 
strange tongues from the ends of the earth. 

Two hundred and twenty Portuguese pilgrims 
expressed their gratitude to Our Lady. 

A family and two bachelors were well pleased. 

The Countess de Caramon conveyed her thanks 
because her sons had passed examinations at St. C}^ 
and the 6cole Pol5rtechnique. 

I tiuned aside. 

It was like ... so many other things. 

But there were tears in my wife's eyes. And I 
wondered why she wept, and why I . . . smiled. 

With women instinct is juster than judgment. 

So, out into the sunshine, without speaking, we 
followed the pilgrims. The blunt peaks of the 
Pyrenees glittered in the s\m like the circus-tents 
of the gods. 

At the Grotto, surrounded by row upon row of 
weather-beaten crutches, stood a mean statue of 
Our Lady, and fronting the kneeling pilgrims, the 
almond-trees in blossom, the winding river, and the 
puffing train on the further bank, and a huge notice : 
VEILLEZ 

SUR VOS 

PORTE-MONNAIES ! 

Again : Bemadette, Bemadette, Bemadette. 
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And all this time my wife had spoken no word. 
Strenuously she looked at the aged priest, with 
blazing eyes set in a graven face, deep, brown, and 
nigged, fringed with waving silver hair, as he, all- 
credulous, preached the faith that was in him, so 
surely real to him and his as were the snow-capped 
Pyrenees, telling for the thousandth time why 
' this small Grotto, far less beautiful than many 
in our wondrous mountains,* had been chosen as 
the source of grace. 

Then her eyes wandered to the fountain on our 
left, where from three taps the sacred water 
flowed. 

* Allez boire d la Fontaine et vous y lavez.' 

Silently she glided from me, and I followed with 
bared head. 

Rapidly pulling off her gloves, she fiUe<i a little 
tin cup of blue and white, and drank. 

Something fell jingling into the water at my 
feet. 

She did not heed it. 

I stooped and picked from the water the ring . . . 
our ring. 

Unthinking, fascinated by the ecstasy upon her 
face, I slipped it, wet though it was, upon her 
finger. 



Fred smiled at me. 

' Dear little woman, it has worked again. But 
it won't make a great deal of difference to us 
now.' 
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* You will forgive me ... for all I've done ? I 
love you so, so very much.' 
He pressed my hand. 



Hanging up in the Grotto of Our Lady of Lourdes, 
among the gilded crosses and the sacred hearts, is a 
little ring of greenish gold that is strangely powerful 
for good and evil with those who truly love. 



THE END 



BUXmO AND 90N8, LTD., PXUmSS, GUILOFOSD 
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Jill BovU wiii Obad&lons •f I|«b. «^ ts ihtatrattons by Vrbb. SarnAM>.' 
Tta« Oaptaias' Boom, &c. With Froailspiece byE. j. WhbblAr. 

If nol« Jfluand other Stories. , ^ I ChttdMil oC 01k«oa. 

H«m Faaliisi His Rise, fls GMRn«M. and Ms FaUT T ¥h« MH of St. ¥a«Ml - » 

fo* PaHii ABd v»*o«Mi. MnmmMtratioM'bjr a. torivtiba aiui P. waddy. 

To Call Hot MIbo* Ac Wkh 9 lOustrations by A. FORBSnsit. 
ThoHoljT ■oM.Ac WtthFroptispleoejgrF.IURNARi: 



W WtthFroptispleoe^F.BARMARO. 

isaa I A Ronaaes of To^tar. 'WlthiilllintntloBtbyF.BAJtNARDu 

__^_^ ._ tho TOWMP* wltJi M lUuitratioiu by C. GRSKN. 

rtitoaTCamonyi mmphmncU^c,'W^a^r^itpiitc» by cordon Bkowmb. 

_ Crown 6to. doth. «r. 61^ MchT _ 

TiMOfaBioaivl. W|Ui8Iliii» tratkmsbyF:fBCRAM. • , 

Crown 8vo, doth, sflt top. 6x> eaidu 
VtaO La«F •( tiniB. With la lOustrations by G. DbMAIN-HAMMOIID. ^ 

Mo OttM* Way* With IS innst rattoni by CHARIJS D. Wa rd. 

Clown 8vo.pk«hrod«lk. Ait bade a^.eadb 1 .1 

UU Xath«vlB«1 by tho Towor. | «io Bobol QoMat 



Tho Ooldoa BatUrflsr. I Onkao flirt, t VOr Fattk aad ggiiipm. 

. KoiU&-Hon«y Hoptiftor \ ChUdr#n of Olbw. 

I.A|tCBTyn.FliniPAi«REmTIONM>Q«»tv». cloth, at. net M^;lMlm;gft«4ii%i« i 

alliorta and CoadlUoaa of iKa. j Load^ B, ^^ 

' Demy iTtvdofh.y^.'dtf.ntffeh. ' f' 

IiOBdan. wnii tM lOMimtoM. 

W— trntnlOffi WkhStchinfr by F. & Walkbr. bmI xjoUustralloaa. 
■oBtll *fff"M^ffr- WkhEtchoc by F. S. WALICBR4 ai|d^ci8 lllnstinllons 
Bast IfOndon. With an Etched Frontlsnlece by P, sTWalkBR. ^d 5^ Illustrations by PHIL 

May. L. Raven Hti.u aod Joskph yKmmt.u 

BAlaHkiTlMCityorHvadaBdSftliidla. By WAUrBafeBSAIfyMt'Km'PALMMb t «llk4. 



new Chapter, a Map. and i* Ill ustrations. 

Oown Svo^ Iffwhrip. 69, mh. 

Cnrm *ro, «tolll. s^ . M. fitt. ,. ' i 



J OoIldBir. with n Portrait. IJiljp Blohavd Vliltttn<tOBt Lord Mayor of tfl«do«. 

Ttaa eimra« and otb^ Drewtnc-toom Play a. ^ With je iMo wrationa I^Chris HAMMON0, *«. 
ghaJUt^ Jiatll. Fcap. tWii^tiriVnA '''.J ''^. . ' .j^ , 

BIwBdell's Wortbiaa, i604-i#$N^' By^;WBAJtn»M^ UBiihia) 

IMustrationa. Peaty INro, doth, «. 6rf. net ' , > 

Bourne (H. R. Fbx>/B60lGi by. "^^^ "^^ 

BatfUskMaMhaata. Wkh «■ iBatsatlons. Cf««atro.^oth.3r.</. 

Tha Otfcag Btda of Uk ■min Faaha Baliaf Bayadltioa. Crown jyg. ddth, t» 

Boyd.— A Versailles CkrlslteiU'tlde. By MAKySTOABtB^rn^ Widu 

33 IlhMtratlona by A» B Bom Pcap. »•. doth f» and gH top, 6r. ■ 

Boyle (Frederlclc)y Works by. Post 8vo/iUi;9tirated bds., ^. each. 

CbfOBlal^a of Bo»Man'a taad. I C»mp Motaa. I B^trMajA*', ' ' ' • * 

Brand (Jehn).^ Observations on Pooular Afitlonltieii eiuefly 

ilhiatratlitftheOxiKinofonrVtale8rCaatoau,CiniBoaIefe,aiklSiiperslltioBS. wkh the' AddMoas of air 
Haw^Y^lfil. >mn are, ckyth^ y. M. ^^ I -.t^ f -^ --•- 

Braystaaw (J. Oodswortli),— ^lum Slltaovetteis S i»torieB of London 

Lflb. Crown tvo. doth, y» <^. ' , . . ^ _ .' ' ' ' ' " 

Brewer's (Rev. Dr.) Dictionaries. Crown 8«io^ oWtb^ §f»^ii»^esMilB 
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4 CMAtTO 4 WINDltf. Pmhhtktts, ttt ^ Martte'g Laae, U«lo«. W,C 
Brewster (Sir OcvM). Works by. Pcwt »wo, clofh. 45. Oit. each. * 

Hw« WwMstkwBOMl t>«CfMd«rflMnila«>plmaBdHop«ortlMCli^^ WUkPtalM. 
JM M«ff«n« •fMMMt GAUU^TYCRO BRARm. and KaPLBK. 
X#ttMn Ml IIMVffttl W lkf^^- wit h nnMroas IButrataoas. 

Bri fht (Florence).--AVHri CapiUitot. Cr. 8vo, cloth, gilt top. 6$. 
Brillat-Savarin.— Oastroaomy as a Hoe Art. Translated by 

Bryden (H. A.).— An Exiled Scot: A Romance. With a Frontis- 

ptoo . by J. S. C moMP TOW. IL L <>w— trft, clotk. y. M. 

Biydses (Harold).— Uncle San at Home. With 91 lUostrattons. 
BvchanaalRobert), Poems and Novels by. 

*IM CoMvtoU PoMlMl Worta of ■•««H BMhMMM. >«0lS«Cf0«lltV0»1 

ram«k Fraatisptec* to cMk vfllMM^ju£; 

Crown 8v^ doth. y. &<. each ; |MM( tvo. naaMMd bo«nH. w. oadL 
««SluiS«woffUMlvpHL_, Im ■• tor avtv. wWilVoa 



'^SJSSCmWA?^- CooniiL 



Crowa Svo, dotli. y. &/. each. 

I ■■<f«i «<«t AaMyMof tboCwotmm. 

r •! ih% ■»—<. POPULAR EDrnow. aodh m tm. <A 

TIM CJiMllRMi By RoBimT BUCHANAN and Hrnry Murray. Ciovr Ito^ dodi. with a 
Froodap4oco by T. H. ROWtWSO.s. y . 6^. ; poat tro. ptctura boafdi. 3/. 

Bnrtess (Oelett) and Will Irwin.— The Picaroons: A San Fran- 

ciac oNtgIrt ** En iai l du i— C. Owwm tro. doth, y. 64. 

fiurton (Robert).— The Anatomy of Melancholy. With Transla- 

■ -^to—af th»Q«owHoiia. D«my»ro.doCh«rt«a.7x.«A 

M^tamohw Awat —il— <i An Abridgwnt of Burton^ Amatomy. Po< tro. h>lf<k. a<. 64. 

Caine (Hail)» Novels by. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, y. bd. each. ; post 

•vo. BuatrMMl boards. V. each; doth lhRp.«.M^^^ . ■._ «^ 

VIM SkaSow Of a OrlsM. | ASanofHaiw. f TIM DMantm. 

Aho L4BRARY EDITIONS of th« three norolf, wt in new tyM crows fvo, bound ■nMscm «<h 
TiM CBrtrtlRn. 6». each: and Chrap FOinJLAR Editions. aMdlom Svo. portiait-covoiv «V. oMh.- 
Ate the FiNA^AFsm EDITION of TiM B— ■ ■ >» > pott tro. ctoth. gSt top^ as. nat; l i i a th ai . gSl 
o dge^y.nat. 



Cameron (Commander V. Lovett).— The Cruise of the * Black 

Prince' PrJyaceef. Poat 8yo. picture boards, ar. 



(Greater) : The Past, Present, and Future of the Canadian 

NorthWoat. By H. B. OSBORN. B. A. With a Map. Crowa Sro. doth, y. 6.<: 

Ctf^aln Coignet, Soldier of the Empire: An Autobiography. 

Sdlted hf LORBOAN LarCHBY. , Tnoidated tgr Mn. CARKY. Wkb wo llhwnrloaa. Caowktra. 

doth.y.M: 

Carlyle (Thomas).— On the Choice of Books. Post Siro. d,. is. 6i, 
Carrath (Hayden).— The Adventures of Jones* With 17 Uhiaknu 

tkns. Fcap. tvo. doth, t. 

Chambers (Robert W.), Stories of Paris Ufo by. . 

TiM Kf as la Tallow. Crown tvo. doth. sf. 64.; fc^. tro. doth llaq>. m.6d. 
laUM9»oHaf. Fcap. Sto. doth, ar. <^ 

Chapman's (George), Works. VoU.L, Plays Complete, inclndiog the 

Doubtlbl Onet.-Vol. It, Poena and Minor TraashttloiM. wkh Basar by A. C Swinburnb.~VoI. 
HI.. TnwulatioHa of the I Mad and Odyaiey. Thcae Voia.. crown 9tik doth , jr. 64. oach. 

Chaucer for Children: A Golden Key. By Mii. H. R..HAWftis. With 

aCohMvadriatetandsoWoodciita. Crown no. doth extra, y.&ir. 

Chess* The Laws and Practice of. With an Analysis of the Open- 

taMa By HOWARD StaVNTQI^ Edited IvR<B.W0RMAIJ>. G^OTratta dotk. fr. 
TlMHIaor Taotloa of Ohooo t A Tteatfae on the Depfcyme m of the Forces in otwfieace to Stra- 

tefffe Principle. By F. K. YOUNG and E. C HOWBLL. Lonr fcap. itvo. doth. ax. 6^ 
iWnaatf ail ebaaa TOavaaaaoatk CoHiaiaiRS the AtMBorfeMt Accomit of the ^ja rain 
,j pinred Ai«.<aapt., tips. With A nnot a ti on! by PiLLSBuay. Laskbr. Tarrasch. Steinitz. 

SCRIPFBRS. TBKUt:^ ANM. BaRDELHBBN. BiIaCKBURNR. GUKSBBRG. TINSLSY. MASON.aad 
ALBIN i Bioffnplikal^tches of the Chess Macteis. and a* Portiaiu. Edited by U. F. CHliSmaB. 
Cheaper Edulen. Crowa 9¥^ ^odi. st. 
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CHATTO Jt WINDUS, PttMiiiierj, nt St. llUirti<*» Laae. Londott, W.C $ 
Cliapple (J. Mitchell).— Tho Minor Chord: The Story of a Prima 

Donmi. Crowii Sto, doth, $s.6d. 

Clare (Austin), Stories by. 

For th« IfOV« of a Lass. Post 8vo, iOustnted boards, *s. : doth, tx . 6^. 

By tbft RiM of Um ■!«•» t Tates and Sktchw In Sooth TytMdale. Crown 8vd. doth. y. U, 

Crown 8to, doth. gUt top, aJTmcIi. 
Th> TIdowmy. | Handal of Haadalholmo. 

Cilve (Mrs. Archer), Novels by. 

Post 8vo« doth. v. tf . Mdi J pkture boards sr. each. _ ^ 

ga^Fwroll. I *^Wli j Pawl Powll KUlaS M« Wll» 

Clodd ( Edward, P. R. A. S.). —Myths and Dreams. Cr« 8vo, ^Ted. 
Coates (Anne).— Rie's Diary. Crown 8vo. cloth. 35. 6i. 
Cobban (J. Maclaren), Novels by. 

Tho Caro of Soola* Fost too, Illustrated boai^ ns. .' 

Tho Rod Saltan. Crown 8«o. doth extra. 39. 6d. ; post 9ro» Bastiatad boards, af. 

Tho Bardon of loabol. Crown 8vo. doth extra, y. 6d. 

Collins (C. Allston).— The Bar Sinister. Post 8vo. boards, a^. 
Collins (John Churton, Al«A.)» Books by. Cr. Svo. cl.. 35. 6d. each. 

lUastratloiM of Tomiyaoa. 

Jonathan Swift. A Biographical and Critical Study. 

Collins (Mortimer and Frances), Novels by. 

Crown tro, doth aztra, y. 6tf* aach ; post 8to. fllustrated boards, ar. aadk 

Tou Play ma FalM. I Tho YU la^a Oomadp. 

Post Srot fflDStiated boards, *s. each. 
Vvaaamlgraaon. I Swoat Bano Pa<o. I V^aritodft 
APUht with Portona. | Swaat aad Twonty. | • 



Collins (Wilkle), Novels by. 

Crown 8to, doth axtia, many IBatnled, bt. M. 



. BT. «/. each ; post tft), pictma boards^ af. Mwhf 
cloth Ump. ar. Ul, aach. 



Colt«breaking» Hints on. By W. M. HtrrcHisow. Cr. 8vo,cl., 3f. 6rf. 
Compton (Herbert). Novels by. 

Vha lalnUtahIa ■¥*. ■aMtadhaai. C»owb tto. dotlr. y. U, 

Tha WUfal Way. Crown 8to. doth, gilt top, 6>r. 

C»ofer (Edward H.).— Oeoftory Hamilton. Cr. ^vo, ck>th. 3^.6^. 
C ornish (J. F.).-'Sour Orapes ; A Novel. Cr. Svo. cloth, gilt top, 6s . 
Cornwall.— Popular Romances of the West of fLn^mnAx orjllis 

DroDs. Tradhlotts. and Soperstitioas <d Old Cornwall. CoOactad by ROBBRT HUMT. F.R.& With 
two Ste al Plates by CEOaCB CaulKSHAWK. Crown 8yo, doth, it. 6^, 

Cotes JV. Cecil).— Two Qlrls on a Bar^e. With 44 Illustrations by 

p. H. TowwSBWD. Crown iTo. doth extra. sf.6<l.; post 8VO, doth, a/. &/. 

Craddock (C. Egbert), Stories by. 

Tha, Pvephat •} tha Ovaat Bnoky HoaBtalaai down ero. dotb. 91: C(4 ; pott ivo, 

aiustrated boards^ af. 
«■ Yanlahad Stag. Crown tro. doth, y. 6rf. 

Creliin (H. N.).— Romances of the OM 5eraf lio. With 28 Illu»« 

ttatMos by S. L. WOOD. Crowa tro. doth, v,4dU 
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Cf iuwell (nmry^ >-Aljidy of HMrfdo. Cr. aro. doth, gih top, €a\ 
Crifli (iVUtt«)«— AdvMitWM M m Fair ReMT Crown 8vo» doth 

Crockett (S. R.) and others.— Tales of Our CoasC By a R. 

CnOCKBTT. CiLABRT Pakkbk. Uakox4> VKKsmBic, *Q.* tad W. Clakk. RUSSKLL. Witk a 
llh m raaoot b y FJJAWK BH A WCirvw. Ctowm tr«. doth, y. tt . 

Croker (Mrs. B. M.), Novels hy. down 8vo, doth estn, 31. U, 

— -^- "T--i^.^-^ ^Ig^fiJr • "■*• 

VhTKSxaSy milla. . 
■MTtodMSlJaStet 
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Rm» 0>. With« H ll l l< l l rt felfriRMBY PAC8T. ^ 



TtMOara-pav. Wkfc i» llutr« tioa> by Fkmo. Pgqum . 

Crciikshank's Comic Almaiiack. Complete in Two Sbribs: The 

l-iKST. tnm ilM to al4tt ^ SaooNO. »«■ 1844 to rtn. A GctlmiiH; of the Bea Httaew at 

TKACKRRAYTHoooriunbnr^ciBier aMtrE A'teocarr. romrt dkouch. Ao. wwi 

aunoroin Stool EagnTian awl Woodcaii ligr QaOKGM, C&UIKSMANK. JUNO. Lako&ixs^ *c 
Two Vob.. crown tn). doih fit. js, 6d, oadu 
«btt LIti of Sii t it ftBliaiaBlii By Blanouko jEXftOUK V^Ok U Vbmntun md a 
BibUogtmphy. Ciowittro. cto<i artta. y. 6<e. 

Camiiilns: (C. F. QonlOn), Works by, Lar^e cr. 8vo^ doth. t$. csch. 

IB Um MWitoft. With aa Aatotypa Fiumliiilawi >«4 03 lUaattattoa. 

I» Mm ■toudayw aa* on tte^dtaa ^lalaa. With4aiJhaintIooi. 

Two Happy Toan la OoFloa. With at tDuatratkniB. 

Cussani (John E.)~.— A Handbook <^ Heraldry ; with lA9tractk)iis 

foctnc1ntr«<llgraaaaiwll>acMMc1i«AiidcBtMS&.iK. FOurthEdkiomiovbad. wUh«o8-WoodcMtt 
and a Colourftd rUtoa. Opwo pyo. doth ^|t;>, <>. ^____^ 

Daudet (Alplionse). --The Evangelist; or» Port Salvation. Ciown 

8V0 . cloth oxtra . y. <<f. ; pott 8yo. Ulurtratad boaqfa, af» 

Davenant (F^rancls, M.A.).— Hints for Parents on the Cbolceiof 

a P rofc aal oo fat thoir Spoa when tiartlac ta Ufa. Crowa tro. ctoth, «.. jML 

Davidson (Hui:h Coleman).— Mr. Sadler's Dattt^bters. WiA a 

FronUapioco by STAW.gY Woon. Crown tyo. cVkK oa^tra, y.^d. 

Davies (Dr. N. B« Yorke-4t Works by» Cr. Svo, ts, ea.; d., t/, 0< ea. 

Ono TkMMaae HMIoal HaxtaM aaS feiaMioU Uatft. 

MoMonr I|la*U a Mothor:aGoMafa Health and DisAaa. 

FoodO fov WOlNU I The Dle Wtc Cure of Oxpuleocy and of Coot 

JUSatOl.oa<ma. CfOwn»fo,«#.ick»tkHoy.a^a "" . . • ....- 1 

Davles' (Sir John) Complete Poetical Works. Cdlectedand Edited, 

with Introdoctioo aad Wotoa, »r Rot. A, B« PR^aa^T. P^D ■ Two Volt^ erowa Bro. ^ dUk y.at #ach. 

De Ouerin (Maurice), The Jourml of. Edited by G. S. Trbbutibn. 

Vntk a MaraolrlQr SAINTB-Bamw. Tft>irtam.ftom th% aolh 1«t«oh BdMoaby jBSBiB P. FaOTH* 
l>teH Ai l. Fcap. two, half-bound. M,6d^ ^ 

De Malstre (Xavier)»~A Journey Round itiy Room. Translated 

by Hr wry ATTWHLl, Poat 8to. cloth Ump. u. 61, 

De Miile (James).— A Strange Manuscript found In a Co pp er 

Cyliador. Ctowa >ro, doth. with 19 Tlfiwttmtwi by ClLgHRT CAUt, y. U,i poat grob fllnatf tart 

boards. »s. 

Derby (The) : The Bhte Ribbon of the Turf. With Brie^ Acconntt 

of TH8 OaK«. By Lotus HB>ntY CURgQW. Crown 8tp, doth top. «r. 6tt. 

Dewar (T. R.).— A Ramble Rfi^nA the Qlobe. With s^IUoitra* 

tiom. Crown 8to. cloth eTtra. 7s. 6d. 

De Windt (Harry); Books by. 

Traa Taloa of TfaTol an4 Adirontaao. Crown tyo. dptitt at^^ 

Dickens (CharML About Bnsland with. Bj AtMXo Riincnt 

Wiaiy tUMS tf a tT oM by CTM, VaWpbrhoof anfdia AUTIMMU S(|MKaBv%ddlhrir.dd; 
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CHATTO A WINDUS, Pnbltoherj, ill St. Maftla'g Uine. LoiidOii. W.C y 
Dictionaries. 

Proverbs, Plota, StortM, ab4 Pouam> By Ret. B/C7Brbw«iu l5!!b. ANmteS* 

tion, KvTtoed. Crowa ftro. cloth, jx. 6d, 
M. IHotlOMUPy of HiMOlMt Imitativ*. RMKstic. and Dtpsatlc 9]r th« R«r. E. C BRSWSS, 

LL.D. Crown 8vo. cloth, y. 6d. 
VamUtar Sbort SajliKa of Oroat ■•a. Wtt Hlitorleal nA ExplaMtoiy NoiM W Samubx. 

A. Bent, A.M. Crown 8to. doch «xtra. 7X. 6d. 
Tbo Slaatf DlottoilMnr l Etymolovical. Histofkal, n«Kl An^dotaL Cf*»m tvo. doOi. it. «A 
Words, Faois. and Phrsssst A DlcUooary of Curtous, Qaaint. and Oat-of-thc-Way Mattoc*. By 

ELIBZBR EDWARDS. Crown 8*0, cloili ftxtM, i«« «<^ ' 

Dllke (Rt. Hon. SirCliarle^, Bart., M.P.)«— Tlie BriUsli Empire. 

Crown tWi. bucknm, y. 6rf. 

Dobson (Austin), Worlcs by. ^^-^-—^ 

TlWMSS ■•■riilr W ltfMyttPM% /with 95 Phrttratfons. 8<inar« 8vo. dolh. y. 4A 
Poor FrOBOhVOinia. fnth Fourrortnritt. Crown 8ro, budcran. fttt top, A/. 
■i^MBtli Ooatovp YItfnot tOS. In THItBB StRiBS. Crown 8ro. backran, «r. audi. 

fidZSSk Stadlos. wi5rn^«»ty«rt<»™Croi»n 8»o/b«ckfam. gm te|H ' 

Dobson (W. T.).— Poetical ins:en«ities and ficcentrkitles. Post 

tv<h doth ttmp, y. yL 

Donovan (Dick), Detective Stories by. ' 

Pott 8ro, Uluatratod boaid% sc sach t doth Ump, %s. 6d. oadi. 

CavAt at ImT J Unk by btaik. I a DoUjUts's THwaphs. 
TMbolradaiidtalMiJ. __^ . t la tbo OHp of tho La«^ 
WlM Msoasd nmy PaaaanT f Psom laflbrmatioa aosaivod. 

Crown tvo; doOi extra, jr. 6el, each ; poat Svo, la u i tra ttd bearda. u. each : doth. U.ML each. 
Tba HpaUrp of Jamaica T arra—. I Tbs C hroaloiss of Mlehaal Oaaavlieta. 

Crowik Svd, cloth, sa <d. each. 
Tbo BMMds of TIaottt THU, of tho Dotoottvo 8ovt1o«.~A1k> pktoiedoth, flat back. u. 
Tho a tfSKilafs ofWlar Vattooii, PHvato DotooilTO. 
Doaooa Brodla; or. BaOod th e Mask. I Talos of Tarrov. 

DarkOoads. Crown 8vo. doth limp. a/. M ; picture doth, flat back. ex. 

ViuitadI Crown tvo, oidufe doth, flat back. ts. l po«l 8ve.Miat. boatda •«> I <clolH llnip, nr. 64. 
Tba Haa ttvm Maasliastar. with 03 lUnatrackiM - CaewixBve^ doch, y. 6d. { piaure doth, flat 
back, ar.j pott tvo. picture boarda. ax j doth Ump, Wyfl^ „ , _ 

Dowlinjr (Igchard).— Old Corcorgn*8 money. Croi»n 8vo,cl., 35. 6i. 
Poyle (A> Conan).^The Rrm of qirdlestowe. Cr. $vo, cl.,y, 6rf. 
Dramatists. The Ol£ Cr. 8vo, dL ex.. with Portraits, 35. 6rf. per Vol. 

Baa loaaaa^S Wovk& with Note*. OMcal awl Bnlaostpcy. and a Bioffraphl^ Memoir by 

William GiPPORD. Edited by Colond CtmNmcitAk. thteeVola. 
Chapataa^S Works. Three Vols, VoL I. contains the Plays contplete ; VoL II.. Poema and Minor 

TransUtMna. with an Essay by A. C. Swinburnb ; Vol. III., TraMlationsoT the ISad asd Odyssey. 
Haslowa*a WoAs. EdlMd. with Notes, by Cohmel Cunningham. One Vol. 
Ma stUI<a>*S Plays. FVom OirPORD'a Teat. Edited by Colond C^ One Vol . 

Dnblin Castle and DnbHn Society* Recollections of. By A 

Nativ. Crown 8ve, doth, gilt top..6x. ■ 

Duncan (Sara Jeannette: Mrs. ^vbrard Cotb^). Books ^y« 



Crown •▼& dotb «stia, 74. 4d. eech. 
, SMlat nap ai S aia. with m lUustndenaby F. H. Townsbm^ 
a aanrttairatrt to I<oadoa._with 80 iQMdboa by F. rTto 
ha Stoipla Advaatataa of a Waaisahlb. With 37 nustmlooa 



* — - —-■ -- -— -— ""-^-•"'^^-f—'-Tr jf.lt tOWNSEHO. 

Vustratlooa by F. K, ToWNStND. 
Crown tro, cloth- extra, ax. 6d, each. 
ajTant|tt r ofTo«Bay. | . Yaraon'a Aaat. with 47 Wua tiatioe a by Hal Hurst. 

Ciitt (Romesh C). —England and India: A Record of Progress 

doriny One Hundred Y<ars. Crown 9v o. cloth, ax. 

Early English Poets. Edited, with Introductions and Aanoutions, 

by Rer. A. B. GROSART, D.D. Crown 8ra ck»th boards, ax. «tf. per Volume 
PlaUboi^s (Olios) Oomplata fgv^ ^^*^' -. » . 

Std noy^TitF Pbrng^apioto^lSoSoJattork s. ^TWeVols. 

Edgcumbe (Sir E. R. Pearce).~.Zepliyrus: A Holiday in Brazil 

end on the Rh>er Plata With 41 IBnstratlona. Crown Svo. cloth extra, y. 

Edwardes (Mrs^<>Annie), Novels by« 

A Pplal of Hoaoar* Bost tro, anstrated boards, ax. f A Plastsr Batat. Cr. tro. d., y. td, 
' Afumhtraml* Cr»Wit»tt. doth, y. <* ? fllostrated boards, ax. 

Bitwards (eilezer).-*Words» Fasts, and Phrases: A Dictionary 

of C^irioos.^wtfnc.afldOnt-oMie»Way Matters. Oeapw BdHkm; <^rtfwa»ro.ddth.y.6rf. . . 

erton (Rev. J. C» M. A.). — Sussex FoIIq and Sussex Ways. 

I^ith Introduction by Rev. Dr. li. WaCB, and Four Illustrations. Crown Svo, clotli extra. %». 
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• ClfAITO a, WINDU8, PubllalMrt. iii St. JVUrtte't Umtt, Ijmdvm, W.C 



ECTlegUHi (Edward).— Roxy: A Novel. Post 8vo. illost. boards, 25. 
EDtlUliintta*(Afi) iip Paris. Notes and Reo^lectioDs during the 

lUigw of Louh Phgipp c Mtd thm Emptfe. Crow 8ro. cloth, y. 6rf. 

Ens1lshni«n*8 House, The : A Prkctkal Guide for Selecting or Build- 

b^aHoMO. By C J. KlCHAMMOM. Calowwd Fiiilli|iitin«»ds34llkiH«. Cr. »ro. doth, y. 6rf. 

E yes, Our : How to Preserve Them, By John Browmiwg. Cr. 8vo, is. 
Familiar Short Saylnn of Qreat Men. By Samubl Arthur Bbmt, 

A.M. FWkE4taom,MmimA9^Etimf± Qo— «w». ;k>th •Kt». y*. 6^ 

Faraday (Michael), Worlcs by. Post 8vo. cloth extra, 41. 6d. each. 

YlMOiMmtoal History ^ » Oandtat Lectures <MT«rad btfoM a JvvmBs Am 

by WilXiAM Citooicmd. F.C^. With a .-_w _. 

Oa tiM Tttrlova #■ > ••■ of P 



William CitooKES. F.CS. with llhrnratki. 



Farrer (J, Anaon).— War; Three Essays. Crown 8vo> cloth, u. 6d. 
Fenn (O. Ma«ville), Nowla by. 

Cro«atvo.clotliMtra,y.6A«ach: post CvOjOltittntod boudt. m. nch. 



Cioim tvo. doth 3r.61C.Mch. 
aWMMBVbrtliWIaidaf. Poa>jk>C«|id— . . 
— - — atog •* tfc* wu*!*. 

*IM HMiw of tlM 0m<»- 



Tk« CM««f aiMaenr. 



fa J«o9«t^. 



Crown 9vo, cloth, irik top, At. Mdk 
TIM Bag of DlMaoa«a, aad ThvM aiUaf Paite. 
fbtaaliii Aaiai i « Story of Advontwe. 

TIM Caakarworni t being Kpteodes ofa Woim's li fe. | Blaafc BkadMra. 

a CHfon Crtis. Crown tvo. cloth, gflt top, ts. ; pictiirs doth, tot beck, as* 

Fictioa, A Catalorue of, with Descriptive Notices and Reviews of 

over NIKB HUWPKSD WOVBLS, wW bo s»nt freaby lfea»«. CHATTO & Wunwg gpoa ■ppfcatiow . 

FIn-Bec— TheCuplMMrd Papers: Observations on the Art of living 

mdDMiw. Post tvo, do& Ump, ax. 6tf. 

PIreworlc-Maldiis:. The Complete Art of ; or, The Pyrotechniiri 

Tr easury. By THOMAS KBKTISH. With e67 IHustrmttoos. Crowa arc, doth, ^. tf. 

First Boole, My. By Walter Bbsant, Tambs Payn, W. Clark Rus- 

SFLi.. Gkakt allbn. Hall Cainb, Gborcb r. Siua rudyaro Kiplinc. a. conan dqyls. 

M. E. BRAIUMN. F. W. ROBINSON. H. RiOUK HAGGARD. R. M. BALLAirTYNB, I. ZaNCWIU., 

Morley rorbrts. D. Christib Murray. Mary Corblu. J. K. jbromb. John Strancb 
WINTBR. BRBT Hartb. * Q..' RoBBRT BUCHANAN, and R. L. STBVENSON. With a PieCatoty Story 
b y JEROME K. JEROMB. aad rtjs ntasttattoas. ANewEdltkm. SaaB demy Sto. art ttuen. y» 6A 

Fitzgerald (Percy), Works by. ' 

Mttf a— ayat Paawces ftow the Letters of CHARLM Lamb. Post tro. doth, sf. 6A 
Fatal SagaTCfowaaro, doth •Ktta.y. &Z. I post t»»tt»8tia tedbaMds,a<. 

Fost 8V0, Uhittrated boards er. each. 
BallaDonaa. 1 Tha Li^jroffBraatoaM. j ^a aaM«« Msa. TUIaAMp. 

roily. I MoTOg P oy<otoa. I aowaatr-^aa l goo k a BumiL 

^ Si r Hoa nr iFViag: Twenty Yws «t the Lycwaa. WUhPotiait. Ciowatirtt. doth.ia.^11 

Flammarioa (Camllle), Worlcs by. 

Poaalav Astroaomy t A General Description of the Reavaos. Translated by J. BLXJUtD OoRB. 

T.R.A.S. With Three PlAtes and an IRuatrattons. Modlam tvo. doth, iok 6JL 
Vpaaiat A Roownce. With 87 IBuitrations. Crown gyp, cloth e«tr«. ss. 

Pletcher'a (Giles, B.D.) Complete Poems: Christ's Victorle in 

Heaven, Christ's Victorle oa Earth, Christ's Triumph over Death, and Minor PoeansL With Kotasby 
Rev . A. B. GROSART. O.D. Crown 8to. cloth boards, y. 6A 

Forbes (Hon. Mrs. Walter R. P.).— Dumb. Crown 8vo, cl>, y. 6d. 
Franclllon (R. E.), Novels by. 

Crown Avo. doth extra, y. 6A each; post Sro. Uhistntad boards, ar. aadL 
OaabyOaa. I aaaalQaa oa. | A Dojr aM hf Slto aow. I aopoo of 8aa«. nkai 

Poatlvo, iUustiatad boards, as. each. 
9oaan OoplMtaa. | Olym pla. I Hotnaaoaa of Uia tmm* I XlnS or Kaava? 
Jaafc Doylo'a PatHhtw. CrownSvo. cloth,y. 6^. 

Frederic (Harold), Novels by. Post 8vo, cloth extra, 35. 6d. each ; 

mnstnited boards t/. each. 

Kih's Bipoiliov'o WMk I Tl 
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CHATTO A WINDUS, Pabltohf J> tu St. MaftUi't Umd, Loniloii, W.C 9 
Fry's (Herbert) Royal Guide to the London Clurlti0«, I904« 

Hdited by JOHN LANE. PublltlMd AumiaUy. Crown 8vo, doUx^u. 6d, 



Kditcd by JOHN LANE. Pubfiitwd AnnuaUy. Crown Sro, doth,«/. 6tL 

hardening Books. Posi 8vo, is. each ; oioth limp, ts, 6d. each* 

A TmWs Wovk te OavdMi aad OMsnluMMa. By GBORca Glcnny. 

HowMkold HertlaaltaM. ByTouand Jane Jerrold. IUusuvmO. 

fli» lia»^»irtimt P»la th» ■•nt. By TOM Jerkold. 

Qaulot (Paul), Books by: 

Thm Bm Shirto t A Tale of " TIm Terror." Translated by JOHN OB VixxiBRS. With a Froa. 
ti^iiace by STANLEY WOOD. _Croim Svo. dock, y.jkLjjpMiu* c' "" --- - - 



Crown 8vo. clotli,fi:Ut top, 6s. each. 

J PiMt* With" a rrontittpiace. Tra , 

r andtv tb« Tarror. With lUustrations and PactJaile^ 



&OV« mUI IiSVttH Of Um PMt. With a '^rontM^^Uce. Translalwl by C IiJkROCHS, ILA. 
A CoBgptraojr OBdw tho T mrror — - •" . - . .. 



Qentleman's Magazine, The. is, Mouthly. Contains Stories, 

Articles «poo Uteratuie, S^ence, Blosraphy. and Art. and • Tabl« TmSk * by SYLVANUS Urban. 
«* Bmtnd yotutmsftr rtciHiytars ktf^ in sfek, 8y. td, etuk, Cuset f*r hhtding, as. tmek. 

Qerman Popular Storlei. Collected by the Brothers Grimm and 

Translated by EDGAR TAYLOR. Wteh Introduction by JOHN KUSKIN, and ea Steel Plates aftet 
CEORGB CRUIKSHANK. Square 8yo. doth, dr. 6d. \ gilt edges, is. id, 

Qlbbon (Chas), Novels by. Cr. 8vo. cl.. 35. 6rf. ea.; post 8vo, bds., «f. ea. 

■oMbOm. Whli Frontispiece. I TlMBrsMM Yanov. ^ 

ThB now!& of IE* VOMBI. i QBoiyora SHBMdOlf. "i 

Pas* Sim« HI mcJ n m t^A lw%ar/l« mr a»/>li* 



I imma wumru 
LMkof OoM. 

BtWlUtlMWO 



Wtet WUl Um W«rl4 tay t 



myjX^vo, iUostrated boards, ». each* 
ViM ntad RbbtC la FboIbms Omob. Levltitf « DMBSk 

Wm LMk of OoM. IB liowo BBd Wbv. Ib ■oooov Bobb4« 

A HoaH'B PvobloBU ~ " ~ 

Mw HBod and SiMmai. 
___^ >aBoy Fioo« , 

Oibney (SomervJlle).— Sentenced I Crown 8vo, doth, 1%. 6d. 
Qiibert's (W. S.) Original Plays. In 3 Series, post 8vo. 21. 6d, each. 

The FIRST SERIES contains t The W Jced Wbrld-PyfmaHoii and Gslstei rharity— The Princess— 

The Pdace of Truth— Trial by Jr/y—Iobnthe. 
The SECOND SERIES : Brolcen Her as— Engaged— Sweethearts— GratdMO— Deal Dnice— Tom Cobb 

— H.M.S. * Pinafore '^The Sdr ;erer— The Pirates of Penaance. 
T^ THIRD SERIES: Comed>land Tragedy— Foggeity's Fairy— Rosencraatx and Cttildenstefn— 

Patience— Princess Ida— Tlie Mikado— Ruddigore— The Yeomen of the Guard— The Gonddiers— 

The Mountebanks— Utopia. 

Bltfht OvMlBBl Oonifo OpoVBS written by W. S. GILBERT. Two Serlsa, demy 9to, doth, ar. 6d, 

each. 'Fbe FIRST SBRIRS cootafais : The Sorcerer— H. M.S. ' Pinafore — llie Pirates of Penxaace— 

lolanthe— Patience— Princess Ida— The Mikado— Trial by lurv. 
The SECOND SERIES contains I The Gondolien— The Grand Duke- The Yeomen of the Guard— 

Hb Excdleocy- Utopia. UmHed— Ruddigore— The Mountebank»-Haste to the Wedding. 
Tbo aUkort oad aaUlvaa aiHfcdBy Booki Qootatioas for Erery Dm in the Year, selected 

from PUys by W. S. GILBERT set to Music by Sir A. SULUVAN. CompOed by ALEX. WATSON. 

Royal tamo, doth, as. 6d. 

Gilbert (William). — James Duke, Costermonger. Post 8vo, 

ittustrated boards, er. 

Qissing (Algernon), Novels by. Crown 8vo, cloth, gilt top, 65. each. 

KB lttofB ii> tbo Sbb, I An Aajol'o PorMoB. | aaUol OBHh. [Sk0Hf y, 

Qlanville (Ernest), Novels by. 

Crown Bro, cloth estra, 3*. <A each: post 8vo, Illustrated boerd«, •#. each, 
no Loot HolroOS t A Tale of Love. Battle, and Adventure. With Two Illustrations by II. 
fliO VooolokOV t A Romance of Mashonabnd. With Two Illustrations by HUM B NISBBT. 
A Fair OolOBlot. Wkh a Frontispiece by STANLEY Wood. 
Tho OoldOB Book. With a Frontispiece hy Stanley Wood. Crown tvo, doth extra, sc M. 
Kloof Yama. Crown 8vo cloth, is. 6tt. 

Taloo frOBi tho Void. With Twdve Ulustratlons by M. NiSBRT. Crown Svo, ck)th. jr. 6d. 
Max niomton. Widi S Ilhistratlons by J. S. Crompton, R.1. Latge ci«wn Svo^ doth, gflt 
edgWs. y. ; cloth, gUi top, ts. 

Qlenny (aeorge).~A Year's Work In Garden and Qreenhouse: 

Practlcd Advice as to the Management of the Flower, Fruit, and Ptame Gardeti. Post 8vo. ir. ; doth, it. td, 

Godwin (WilHam).— -Livea of the Necromancers. Post 8vo, cl., a^ . 
Golden Treasury of Thought, The : A Dictionary of Quotations 

from the B«l^ A uthors. By T h bODO R H TAYLOR. C rown 8vo. doth, y. td. ^_ 

Goodman (E. J.).~T he Fate of Herber t Wa3me. Cr. 8vo, 35 . 6rf. 
Gore (J. Ellard, P.R.A.S.).— The Stellar Heavens: an Introduc. 

' tlon to t he Study o f the Stars and Nebulj f. Crown >vo. cloth, ar. net. 

6iace~(Alfred A.)«-*Tales of a Dying Race. C^. 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6tf. 
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, Qreelcs iuid Romans, Tlie Life of the, described frora AmiqiM 

I ttom. Lwg* crown tyo^cloai««t im.yf.< rf. • 

Qreenwood (Jaoies: **Tiie AiMteur C— nal '»).— Tile Prisoactf 
Qrey (Sir Qeorge).— The Romance of a Proconsul: Beini^ the 

FHioMt Lilii Md M«moiK oTSlr GborCB GSBr. 1C.C.B. By J AMES MlXJtB. Witk Portnlc SBCOKO 
Epi tioi^ C rown trp, bad oram, 6f. 

OiWltE(CecU).--CorlnUila Marazlon : A Nopol Cro^ 8vo. cloth 
Qanter (A. Chiverins:, Author of 'Mi; BarsM of Nevr Yorlr'y*— 

ajTtavMa BMlHUiUMat. Crown Bro. doth, sc M. 

Suttenherir (Violet), Novels by, 

M«lth f J»w nog Or— k. | >»• Fowr •f tbm F>f>l«fc 

Hair. The: Its Treatment in Health, Weakness, and Disease. Trans- 

!<tcd from ttw Gamtm of Dr. J. PIWCUS. Crown Sto. rs. ; doth, if. 6rf. 

Hake (Dr. Thomas Gordon), Poems by. Cr. 8vo, cK ex.. 6f. eacET 



M«ii>» Jloiaay» :>iiiaa4 »o. doth extn. 8*. 

Halifax (C.)*— Dr. Rymsey*s Patienti Bj Mrs. U T. Maaoa and 

CUFFoap Halifax. M.1X Crown t>o. doth. y.4A • 

Hall (Mrs. S* CO*— Sketches of Irish Character. With numeroas 

nfantrMtoM OS 9la^ wA W*od by MacUSB. COJiBBT. Harvby. and Cboscb CBUIKaHAKie. 
Sill d— ay Ifow oJothwrtm. y*. fcfc 

Hall (Owen), Novels by. 



Tbtt THMk of a StOMU CrowmMo^ 
JotaaairOovn Bro, ctaSw s^* ^ ^ ^ 



pVclBn doth. l»t bade. Of, 



Harte^slBret) Collected Works. Revised by 

EDrnON. la Ton Vblnmot, crown 8vo, doth •xtn. 6j. oach. 



the Author. LIBRARY 



I. COMFLBTB Poetical and Dramatic works. 4Wkh Stnd ptoe Poftralr. 
II. Trb Luck of roaring Camf— bohbmian Pa#brs— amsrican LfiCRNix 

III. Talbs of thb arconauts^«astbrn SKBTCNBS. 

IV. GABRIBL CONROY. i Vol. V. STORIBS— CONOBNSBD NOVBLS, Ac. 
VI. TALBS OF THB PACIFIC SLOPE. 

VII. Talbs of TUB Pacific Slope— n. With Portinlt by John Pbttib, ILA. 
Vill. Talbs of thb Pinb and tub CYFBBSS. 

IX. BUCKBYB AND CHAPPARBL. 

X. Talbs of Trail and Town, ftc 



• la Ptom Md VoM. Wttkiyirtnllof tha AndNcaod «»BBt> 

tratioM. Crown avo, doth, jr. 6d 
Bm( IIaria*8 JPooUoal WoFka, lndodia« •* Sooia Latar Vaoaa." Orowa Bro, badmua. 4*. ML 
■omo lAtOP Yowa. Crown Sto. linen jflu S** 
folk HoUow oTtlM milB. Crowta 8m. olciiiro daih. Aitback. sa 
Goadaoood Movals* (Tha Two Sonet in One VoIobm.) Pott tvo. doth, git tap^ ac aae ; Ititliir. 

giltadffaa.sc act. . 

Csowa trOk doth. Afa^aach. 

Crowatvakdoiha>tfa.sr.M.aach: pottav«^pictMaabaanKa«.aaclk 
)ie«aroy. 



I •''• 

I 

andothart 
OOfiUAH. 

artkiocr. 

brJ. CULICH, 



Jl Sappho or oroMiBprtn|ik'^ _J_ Ctoloaol Sfcartottta-o CMaat, 
, a P go<WBaotJ aoltHaartta*a> with nnm eroqa IBttaaaHeaa. 

. _, . ^^ Ftost tvOk Oloalratad boards. 1. each. 

Aa HolpaBi of aod Dotf. 1 Vhm Look of MoarlagCamBi, ( CaUfovalaa Itirritt, 
POit t»o, IBusirated'Boardi, a/., each ; doth. «/. 6rf. eadu 

I MaMUa. I amypttgecihei 
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Halliday (Andrew) «— Every •day Papers, t^ost ftyo, picture bd»o gf. 

Hamtlton (Cosmo)* Storiea by/ Crown 8n>, cloth gut, y, 6d. each. 
Mtt MuMMr of thtt Iflq^«lnm«. , f Chvottftt « K«yiMto^ 



MandwiitlBs:, The Philosophy of^ Witti ov«# too PacsimUes and 
ttenlcy-Panky : Easv and Difficult Tricks, White Magic. Sleight of 

Hand, Ac. Edited by W. M. cTkhmBK. Wnh itoo flhwtrmons. Cftmo »ro. doth mttn, 4/, <<< . 

Hardy (Rev,. E. J., Author of • How to be Happy though Married *).— 

IiOW, Ceqyuadp, Mid MaCTtoQ. Crown ■?»» ctotii, y. m 

Hardy (Iza Duffos), Novels by. 

CMwn aro, ckcli* gfit tto, «i«. Mdw 
«»• ■■■■OT Mvu. J Hioi. VonAtt, ana tatot 

A gnttyrty t Hw fhtodi and W Fottunaa. 

nbrdy (Thomas).— Under the Qreeiiwood Tree. PostTvo, cloth 

. Mtim. «t. te, ; lfl«istat«d Ouards. w. : cfoCb Ibnp. sr. 6A— AIM tb« r ms PaPBR EDITION, pott 9v, 
ctoth.gUttDp.«/.iwt;loitth»r.garodgft.5*v>irt. . . . 

Haweis (^^^gl-Sl '^^•^ ^^u^^ 

fiS Art Sf DiSSStlori. iRn%c3bm!d^oi!SM>i*M?«S^r^ dotii bdc. €i. 

TbttAitofDMM. With n IQastmlona. Post tra, tr. : doth. u. 6<<: 

Ckaa««r tor Sebools. Wkb the Story ef hit TimM pnd hto Wgik. A Mmt EfOtioa. f«vta«l| 

With • Frootispioos. Deny Sro. dochi sx> tfA 
€!»»••> <by OhttdJtn. with jt lUmtrtloot ft Cotonna). crown ito. doth oxtta, y, <rf. . 

Haweis (Rev. H. R., M.A«)«— American Humorists: Washington 

Irving, OLivBft Wbndbu. Holmbs. Jaku Russbix Lowbll, aktbmus Waes. Maiui 
TWAIN, and BRBr HaRTH. Crown 8vo. doth, 6g. / 

bawthome (Jniian), Novels by. 

Crown 8n», doth extra. Sf. 6i<. Mdi i. pott flvo. fhalMlad boards, u. oKh. 
Vartn. I BIUm QaaattB. 1^ WmMM Wtm^Aolph, With Four Dhitit. 

WQnmn%*Bro9U iDiut. FoorlAttlt. I WmMUWtindmxtmrmJMmpp* 

I Th«8pM«M off tti« CftBMva. 

jfMt tvo, 8kiiMteifEMrds._er. eadL 



— battoJi SHfliPdi Crown t>o. doth. y.<w; j 

Healy (Chris).— Confessions of a JwimalisE With a Portrait. 

Crown iTOb dotli, gMt top. 6f. , ... . 

heckethom (C. W»)t Books by. Crown 8vo. cloth, gih top, 6i. each. 
fcoaSoB SottTMitoa. I lydoa ■•mort— i Soot>l« gtotortyl. and TopoS>apliloal. 

Helps (Sir Arthur), Books by. Poet 8vo. cloth Ump, 2s. 6d, each. 

at»>l« aad ta^tg BJ i f w f Soqlml » — oi»e. 

Iwan da Bijpon t A Woret Crown 8ro. doth extra, y. 6rf. ; pott tro. BhMtinfd bowdt. m. 

Henderson (Isaac). — Agatha Paget A Novel. Cr. 8vo,cl^3f."6?. 
Henty (Q. A.), Novels by. 

■««•, tiM Snigl%w» Pott tto, doth. y. <A : Htmirited baud*.-M. 

MOMl ^^^^^** Sewm. WtthaFrootltpieceby Stanlby L. Wooa SomD doay tvo^ 

_ ^rowntvok dodi. y. mL eacii. 

Herman (Henor).~A Leading lJt<tar. Port 8vo. doth, 25. w. 

Hertzka (Dr. Theodor).— Freefano: A Social Anticipation, trans- 
lated byA>TMtm kawsom. Crowii>ro,doth<ittf»,ttf« . 

Hesse- Wartegg (Chevalier Ernst von).— Tunis: ^e Land and 

ttePaepla. l^ith aalllimraHont. Crown »Tu,cynh extra. y. 6rf. ^ • 

Hill (Headon).— Zambra the Detective. Crown 8vo. cloth, 31. 6d.; 

_ ptctnrodth. ia^ badt, ar. ; pott gro. pkttiro boardt, a/. . 

Hill (John)7 Works by. — ! 

TroM^M-Fol—y. Pott Srot boardt, ar. I Tlie CoailBoa ancagtaj. Cr.jtro. ctedt, y.6<<. 

Hinkson (H. A.), Novels by. Crown 8vo. cloth, gilt top, 61. each. 

flMi FitRSawOd. ^^ . ' suit Mid Sf»l. * , 

Hoey (Mrs. Cashel).— The Lover's Creed. Post 8vo, boarda, 21. 
Holiday. Where to go for a* By E. P. Sholl, Sir H. MaxwelL 

Bart., RPV lOHN WaTSON. JAMB BABLOW. MABY LQVBTT CAMBBON. JUSTlk H. McCABTHy, 
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M GHATTO * WIMMW, PwfcMilnM, iii Si. Martlii's LMa» UM— > W.€. 



HolHMs (Oliver WeMlell), Works 1^. 

«lMA«lMmt*fftlMBp«aklMi-T«bltt. uiu«nt«d bf |. Goumn Thomson. PwtSvo dotk 

lnn.a«.4A AMMtar Edltk>a,p(Mt»r(i.clo«li. w. 
TteAalMmt vCttM BMftkfMl-TaM* ud TIM FtiliMit aft ftiM ■iiafcfhl Tatli 

UOmVoL P<Mt«vo.bair4iotmdrw. 

Bood'ft (Thoflias) Choice Works in Proee and V«ne. With Life oC 

tif Amhor, Pottrate. «nd«OP IBtgtttiot. Cwwn tro. dothfSr. 6(2. 

H»0<'«Wlti— Mid04dlftto». Wlth^nhiitrmtions. l^8Tq.li«it-boqn<tar. 

Hook's (Theodore) Choice Humorous Works; including his Lodil 

crow AdT—tuKt. Bom Mots. Pum, Homm. With Ufa md Fronti^cce, Crown 9ro, dottt> y. 6dL 

Hopkins (ni:he). Novels hy. ^ 

r«>FfHiP1i Crow tro^ ctet k <iJ, 

Crown 9vOi doth. jr. id, each. 
TwhMkV§>9%mi^9m$W* WlthaPtooMaieeri Tlitt Iaoo«]»toft« S«v«Bft«Mr. 

Tk» !!■#•— •TCawRoMMfc. MRiI H«tlli»4«a With 8 ftiw>ml«ifby C OfcKCORY. 



Hortte (R. Hen^st).— Orlen: An Bpio Poem. With Photograph 

Poftfk bf SUMMKRg. T«Bth Edilioa. Crown 8to, dofe«xtf«.yx. 

Homuna: (E. W.)*— The Shadow of the Rope. Crown 8vo, cloth, 
Hugo (Victor).— The Outlaw of Iceland (Han d'lslande). Tiams. 

}^M by Sb CILBEKT CAMPBHLL. Crown Iro. doth, y. 6A 

Hume (Perfus), Novels by. 

TiM Um ttom MWlMM. Crown tro^ dotb. y. 6A ; picture doih. tet bM:k. u 

Xh^ ■IMiiialf MFStevy. Crown tvo. doth, y . 6A 

TfcaWfc— MBgMgfct^ Cwrh>T»dodi,gtltop.6>r. 

Hungerford (Mrs., Author of * Molly Bawn '). Novels by. 

Crown •vo, doth «xtin,y. Ml audi: poat tvoL Onstrated boards, ar. Mdi : doth Bnip, ar. 6A each. 
a HaM^a AllPortoni. | Patav^ Vlte. Sa VnmMMMotar^ Iiavw. 



Jjf Djjaaaa Vtla. Lagyufty.^^ Aa |;MftwMv*« Hz] 



Crown 8va^ doth oxttn, y. 6d, nndi. 
Aa Aaalo aB Mom—, t Tfca Caaita< of Chloa. i A Poi nt of Coatatoa— I ff ■ ■!■ ■ ■ 

Hunt's (Leigh) Essays : A Tale for a Chimney Comer» Ac. Edited 

by EDM U Np OLLiE K . Poit Bvo. bdf»boyl, ax» 

Hunt (Mrs. Alfred), Novels by. 

Crown fro, do(h cxtn, 3X. tfA oafh : poit Bro, Uhittniad bMids. w. «a«h. 
TiM XiMWiaa Caakat. | aalf^Coadamaad. | Thas Otfcav Panoau 
MHuJallat. Crown •»o.ck»he3ctT«,y.6rf. 

Hutchison (W. M.).— Hints on Colt-breaking. With 35 Ulostra. 

tions. Crown Sto. doth o«r«. y. 6d. 

Hydrophobia : An Account of M. pASTSi^R's System ; The Techniqaeel 

his Method, and Stathtlct. By RhWAUD SUZOR. M.B. Crown 8ro. doth oxtni. 6f. 

Idler Magazine (The). Edited by KosiXRT Barr. Profusely nius- 

t rated. 6rf. Monthly. __^ 

I mpressions (The) of Aureole. Post 8vo, cloth, 2s. 6d . 

I ndoor Paupers. By Owe of Them. Crown 8yo, is. ; cloth, is. 6d, 
Inman (Herbert) and Hartley Aspden.— The Tear of Kalee, 

Crown 8vo. doth, gilt top. 6j. _______^_,___^._____^___________^______^__ 

In Memorlam: Verses for every Day in the Year. Selected and 

emmged by LuCY RtDLav. Swell egnare Bvo. doth. ws.6d.iKtx tether, y. 6rf net. 

Innkeeper's Handbook (The) and Licensed Victualler's Manuale 

_ By J. T R SVOR-PavIRS. A New Edftloh. Crown tro. doth. aJ. ^^-—^-.^ 

Irish Wit and Humour, Songs of. Collected and Edit^. by A« 

Pbrcrval GravhS. Post ^iro, do t h limp, af.^ ' 

Irving (Sir Henry) : A Record of over Twenty Years at ihe Lyceun, 

By rnRCY Fitzgerald. With Portrait. Crown Bto. doth, w. 6rf. " 

James (C. T. C). -- A Romance of the Queen's H9un4#« Post 

8 vb. doth Um o, is. Cd. 

Jameson (William).— My Dead Self. Poait 8vo; cloth, «. 6d. 
Japp (Alex. H., LL.D.).— Dramatic Pictures, dc Cr. 8to, cloth, 5s 
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J^fferies (Richard), Books by. 

»ll« 09«B Alv. ron 8vo* dot h.af. 6i<: 

^ ^ CrowB Sro, bttcfaraffl. 6r. Mch ; po«C tro^ doth fhnp, ar. &/. Mch. 

■Man BMtf IiOBAMi. ™ gCt U& Of 4b# n«USi f 

AlM». Um Laagb Tvpr. Fwb Papkr SomoN of TIM Uto of llM ItoMs. Pott 8V0. dotk 
gfctopt«r.»t;te«thor,gflto dii.y.— t. 

TIM Bolo^ of Bfchard JollOrioa. By Sir WALTBft BBSAXT. With a PteC<«npli Poctnit' 
Crown 8vo. cloth •xtn, 6s. 

Jeniiififi:5 (Henry J.), Works by. 

OoriosiUoo of CrlUolani. Post 8vo. cloth limp. v. 6d. 

Iiord Tonnyom A BlograpbioJ Sktch. WithPonnrft, Pwt e»o, doth» if. 64. J 

Jerome (Jerome K.).— Stasreland. With 64 IllustrBtioi» by J. 

BHaWARD PARTKIBCB. Fc«p>. 4t» pfctuw oyrer. M. ^ 

JerroM (Douglas) .—The Barber's Chair; and The Hedgehox 

liOttOgO. Pott 8VO. priatod on laM p>poc «nd half-bound, ax. _____J 

Jerrold (Tom), Works by. Post 8iro, is. ea. ; cloth limp^ ts. ^ escb^ 

Tbo Oovdoa thmt Fol4 Um luSit* 

Hott— hold HoFtlooiiiiiJo t A Cowlp about Flowort. IH u^tnifd. 

Jesse (Edward).— Scenes and Occtv«tiofis of a Country ljf^4 

P o«t 8vo. cloth Ump. «r. , . 

Johnston (R.).— The Peril of an Empire. Gr. 8vo, cloth, pit top, 6y. 
Jones (William, P.S.A.), Worlcs by. Or. Svo, ct. extra. 31. 6d, eachT 

FtM»^aiaM &ON I Historical. LcgMidary. and AnacdotaL With Htradredinrilhiitratioaa. , 
Cjoto ana CoronaitoiM > A Hittofy of Rsgalto. With y Illuitnirion^.^ ^ 

Jonson's (Ben) Works. With Notes Criucal and Explanatory, and 

a Bioeraphical Menotr by WiLLtAM GlPPORlx Editad by CoIoimI CUNNINOMAM. Thmm Vols. 
crown 8vo, clo th extra . y.6iL each. 

Josephns, The Complete Works off. Translated by Willum Whu« 

TON. Containing • The Antiquities of the lews* and 'The Wan of the Jaws.' With st Uastm* 
tioos and Maps. Two Vois.. dany 8yo. hfJOqloth, lax . ^ 

Kempt (Robert).— Pencil and Palette : Chapters on Art and Artiils! 

Post 8iro. doth Ihnp. ax. id. _l. ■ r i .ft 

Kersliaw (Mark). —- Colonial Facts and Fktlons: I^umo^ns 

S ketch e s. Post >vo, illusti'nted boards, ar. ; doth, tt. 6d, a 

King (R. Ashe), Novels by. Post 8vo. illustrated boards, ^. eaplk 

*Tho WootlBS Of tlM QgoMi.* f F— loa*o aimT O. | BoU Barry. 

a Brawa e omOi crown Bto. doMi. y. 6J. ; post evo. MlBstrated boaide. ar. 

Kipling Primer (A). Including Biographical and Critical Cbabtlirs^ 

an Index to Mr. KIplnrlB pttedpal WiMhc*. and BibHograoMM. By F. L. KMOWLHS. Edl^ ol 
* The Golden Treasury of Anwican Lyrics.' With Two Pprtndta. Croatn 8»o. clocb, SS.6tL 

knight (William, M.R.C.S., and Edward. L.R.C.P.). — The 

PaU— ro Ya4o HacoMt How to Cat Mot Beneit from Medicsf Advice. Cr.lvo. clofh.y»»f. 

Knights (The) of tlie Lion : A Romance of the Thirteenth CentHry. 

EJtad. with an Introdu<iioa. by the Makquess OP LORWH. ICT. Crown «ro, doth ajrti^ &f. . 

Lambert(Oeorge).— The President of Boravia* Croam Mvovcl,sa6rf. 
Lamli's (Charles) Complete Works in Prose and Verse, iaohiding 

'Poetry for Children 'and * Prince Dorua.' Edited, with Notes and Introduction, bf 1L 1L fltBP- 



UBRD. With Two Portraka and Facriaine of the* Essay on Roast Fig.' Crowa troi dotht MdK 
TIM BMOya Of BUa. Post 8ro. haMidoih. a». ■• . y -. j^yr- 

LtttioBMaya I Sketches and Characters by Charlbs LAMB. salMlad Area hb Lattasi hylBRCl 

FlTZCERALOi Pom tro. doth limp. BT. 6A 

Lander (Walter Savage).--Citation and Bxaminatloa off WHIfem 

Shakspeaic. Ac before Sir Thomas Lucy. toucMiw Deer^steaMar. S9th September, i^tek Taafhich 
is added, A Coa f oronoo of MaoUr BamaBa Saoaaor w&h the fiaii of EMas, louchiM the 
State oflrelaad. ayS- f^- ^^^ half-Ro a bugghe. is.Zd. ^ . , 

Lane (Edward William).— The Thousand and One Nights, com- 

aKNily called hi England ThO SraWaa If Ighta* BntorialnmontS. Tron^ated from the Aiabic. 
with Notes, llhutrated with many hundred EnfcravfaiKS from Desiens by HarvBY. Edited by EoWamd 
STAWLBY Foom. With Preface by Stanlhy Lawh-POOLE. Three Vols., demy 8vo. cloth, yx. ttt. ea. 

Larwood (Jacob). Works by. ^ 

Aaooaotoo Of tbo eiorSF* Post Sro. lal 



^ laid paper, half doth, at. 
^ Poet Svo. doth limp. 3/. &£. 
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!♦ CHATTO it WINDUS, PwMAtn, %tt SL BlUfttB'i UMi<> L— doo> W.C 
MMKte (L. T.Jt Novels by. 

A ••Ute •! PMtaM. Cio>r «twwclodi.3fc<^; P<«»**. a«tlrated bowik.i<. 

Crown 8vo. doch. tj; 6d. «ai^ 
flM YOIM •€ tiM OMMMflh Witlit llnstratloM. _ I Mm AdTMltOMM. ^ 

!■ Mi Itwi Cfly. I On tiM Brlmk of a Cteaok V TIm Bta« Dlamiiai 

~ iSlMn. «W Way of a WoMM. f A MuiM* hy Um Way 

, jCrpwa ewH cloth, gflt iop. «*. < 



Merrick (Leonard), Novels hy. 

Miller (Mrs. P. Penwkk).— PhysMosy for the Yoans; or. the 

H w—ofLMb. WMi ■uwrw IlwtfttoM. Pott >ro. dSS^Itop, ». «A 

Mlltoa (J. L.).— The Bath In Diseases of the Skim Post 8to, 

w.;ctetb.x«.W: 

MInto (Wm.).— Was She Oood or Bad? Crown 8vo, doth, is. 6d' 
Mitchell (Edmond), NoveU by. ' 

«l|a IiOM# star a«all« Wlth S IB u adr md o M by WOKMAM H , HaKOV. Crowatvoi,ciolh.|ff.«A 
CibwB>«o,dolh. ell »aft<u.«»di. 



6<f.eacfa. 



CM«* tv*. pletaM dot|. iat backs, ar. «w 
I gfca *iai»ia at Ba atfc . I Toi 



MItfOrd (Bertram), Novels by* Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 35. 

Ee«B*B«aaavtAlMiHneaorMal«adL WUb a Ftaittliplec* bf Sr anut L. WOOix 
■IMW VaanlMraQ«M^^^aFfoa«bpUc«bySTAMLSVUWooa 



r AaattfaL >WPa i!Auiii>^> nhpuMtoos by s tawlbt L. Wooa 
■awiiaa<*« Cfcai. Crow«»o,cl«h.g»tfft>. to. ' 

Molesworth (Mrs.).— Hathercoort Rectory. Crown 8vo, doth, 

y. irf. ; poat tiw» Ibi^mfd boatda. ay. ^ 

Moncrleff (W. D. Scott-).— The Abdication: An Historical Drama. 

With GavM EtchlMS bf lOHN PBTTIS. W. Q. ORCHARDSON. J. MACWHULTKB. COUN UUKTSIU 
R. WACTrpt a%a •foil CKAHAM. hapcrM 4to. buckiam. atj. 

Montacu (Irvlns:).— Thincs 1 Have 5een In War. With xefuU- 

paga inurtra tio aa. Crown fro, doth, fa. 

Moore (Thomas). Works by. 

TM apltmiaa % aad MltMbMm. ft9l8T0.briMKnu1d.Br. 
gghM aa4 wawi hidaJnfSupiiniiaad raaaagBa^uiatha MHMOIKS 
bjr R. H. SKKPHBRD. WithPomate. Crowntro. doth extra. 7«.6A 

Marray (OTChrlstle), Novels by. 





g toat f a wa Sla<m a>. 
1^MaklB«offairovalls4iAaExpwbDa«tiaAutobioffnplQr. With aCdkrtypaPMtndl. Ck. 



8vo. bodtraai. 3r. M. 
■^l^taoipovaHM Ui PtoMMU CnMm8TO,biickiaia.s(.6.^ 
m«0«aahofl^ Ciywn 8»a doth, y, 64.1 Ptowa «joth. 1^ bacfca 
Crown Sto, doth, «iL 6«C, each. 
rorM. I A aaaa IM raUoBs. I VtasehaMiaffHa 
laaAYwM. WiSjF 



h doth.y.<54.i pkni 
Crown sWv ' doth,' 4 

A YwmJ WiS j Fffoatfaptoca by XkthOr HdPKiMk~ 

Ul A Chronicle cf Castle Ba riieki aid of tha Crimea. 

^ _. Croifn8vOkd»th,£{lttm.6r.eaflh._ 
lt«Ml*ani«#, > y vW»n> ^ »mia». 

Jo«aph*a Caati Popular Epmow, awdiuaa «to. <A 

Murray (D. Christie) and H^nry HemUm, Novels by. 

Crown Svo, cloth extra, y. M. each } posttvo, flhistnted boanls, ww each. 
Oaa TravttUar Batuna. l VIm Binlio|»«* Bikla. 

Pa nI J<ma a*« Allaa> dt c MT Mi MhiitTationt by A. FoREariHRAnd C .Nicqijt. 

Murray (Henry), Novels by. 

«. Fo«lf«,clollw*Jr.<ii:oadi. 

AewMOffBla& i A Baag at Slx»«M«. 
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CHATTO it WiNDUS, PttMlaherJ, i^rt St. Mirtfifg Laag. Uwdon, WX . ly 
Morris (Rev. W^ Meredith, B.A.).— BriUsh VIolin-Makefs, 

daidcal and Modern. With nu mw r ous Portnltt, IBi i itniri o nt , and Faninril— of Labels. Damy Bro, 
cioth, gilt op. IPX. 6d. nat. 

Morrow (W. C.)«~Boheiiilaii PaHs of To^Day* With io6 IUiistra« 

tiona by Bdouard CUCUHU ShmJI demy 8»o. cloth, gttt top. 6t. 

Mttddock (J. E.)> Stories by. Crown 8vo, cloth. 35. 6d. each. 

laalto ihtt JMto*. WkhFrooiispfocabirSTANLBYWooix 

TMum Iio«hlam. _^ I Tkm Oo ldm IdoL 

Poatl^ iUuSrated boards, m. each. 

Ttf DmUI ■«§*• SMMt. _^ I ygom tlM BoMOi of tb« D««p. 

Stortes W«tvd and Wosdorfid. Post Svo, niustnited boards, u . ; doth. ax. 6i<L 
MaM — — *^T i^A BoMn Mood. Wkh u lUuatratlons bgr STamlbv L. Woooi Crown Sto^ 
cfcith, 5f. <3L ; picture doth, flat back. a». 

NisbetJHttme), Boolu by. 

'Ball up.' Crown Svo, doth estra, 9C tfi^ poaltv«».llhtstratedboardSb«is. 

Or. Boraavd St. Ytnotai. P ost Syo, Miustiated boards, ax. 

L— aOMtaJtot. With at IBnstratlona. Crown 8yo. ctoth ertta. ax. g<l. 

Norrls (W. E.), Novels by. Crown 8vo, doth, y. 6d, each ; post 8vo, 

■ktnaa boards, ax. each. 

falat Amn*9> I BUly BaUoW. With a FtMitii|>ieca by F. U. Townseno. 

Ml— Waatarogth'a Idaat Crown gro, doth» y. <^ ^^ 

Olnet (Qeonres), Novels by. Post 8vo. illostrated boards. 2s, each. 

--^top BaaMan. I Jl l iaat Iioto. 
ralvd out. Crown 8to, doth , y. 6rf. ; poat tvo. picture bo ards, afe 
_ Crown 8to, cloth, «x. tut. each. 
I DapllM. I libo Wo mait of Mystavy. 

. — - ^-~ , p'ranslateti by F. Ro THWHLU Crown avo. doth, gth top. 6x. 



Oilpiumt (Mrs.), Novels by. Post 8vo, illastrated boards, 2s, each. 

Tho PHmrooa Path. I Tha Ovoataat BoImm la Batflaatf . 

WlU t a la dI— . Crown 8vo. doth, with sa linstrattons by ARTHUR UOPKUtS and Bbnry Wooc% 

3X. 6d, ; post tro, picture boords, ex. 
Wto Soyoojooa. Crown avo, doth, 3X. 64, 

6rroclc (James), Painter, Connoisseur, Collector By Byron 

Wrbbbr. la Two Uandaoie Voluoiaa, somU foUo. Illustrated with nearly Une Hundred Photogravure 
Plates and a proAision of Drawings reproduced In halfttooe. lu a bhidinc desicned hySStJ.a. 
LJKTOW. P.R.I. Price, to buckram gilt. Ten Guineas net. 



O'Sbauslinessy (Artliur), Poems by 

Fcap. 9ro, doth extra, js. 6 



Lay of FwuiOO. Crown Svo, doth eatra. lox. ttrf. 

Ouida, Novels by. Cr. 8vo. cL, xs, 6d. ea.; post 8vo. iUust. bds., as. ea. 

PMmaa. J OttBMVb 
rriaoooa Mapvazlna. 



VrtootHa. 

itvatbBMM. I 

OaaU CaatloBwlBO'o Oa«a 



In a Wlatop Citar. 

MotJM. \ Pip to t rolio. 
POPULAR Editions, medium tfo,« 
la load 



TWoOftaadara. 



Uadav Two Wl iji 1 MotlM . | Haid la l oad a da. t Po ck. | StiatliaiOM. | TvicotHn. 
SyvllB. Crown tro, cloth, jr. 6tt, • noet ivo, plctoro cloth, cut back, ex. j U h iatr a iw d boards, ex. 
Vbo Woteva of Bdara. Crown Svo, dock. y.^d. ; jictuxe doth. flat back. ox, 

friadOMB. Wit. aad Pathos, sekKted from the Woria of OThDA by I 

8V0, doth eatra, $x.— CHBAP EPmow. illustrated boards, ax. 



PSin (Barry).— Eliza's Husband. Fcap. 8vo. picti^ye cover, u,i 

doth, «*' *^ 

Palmer (W. T.), Boolcs by. Crown 8vo. cloth, gilt top, 6s. each. 

Lako Ooaatry Bambloo. With a Frontispiece. 

la l<akaiaad Polio aad PaMa. with a Frea5splfceu . 

Pandurans: Hari; or;*^ Memoirs of a iiindoo. With Preface by Sir 

Bartl r Frhrh. Post tro, flkjgated boards, ax. 

Paris Salon, The Illustrated Catalogue of the, for 1904. (Twenty. 

sisth Year.) W i th over 300 Illustrations. Demy tro. 3X. 

Pascars Provincial Letters. A Mew Translation, wiih Historical 

Intro du ction ami Notes by T. M'CRIR. D.IX Post Sro, half--cloth. ax. ^ 

Paternoster (O. Sidney).— The Motor' Pirate. With 12'lliustra. 

Ikios by C H. SVKBa Crown tve, doth, sr- id, 
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Phil May's Sketch-Book* Containing 54 Humorous Cartoons. Crown 

foHo.dotg.«J.6A 

Phlpson (Dr.T. L«), Books by. Crown 8vo, canvas.gilt top. 51. each. 

£mbo«s VIoUbIsU Mid FlM T1oBb0. 1 The CoafMitoBS of ftTlol&lat. 

T»l— md Ylolin : Slcetch««, Aa*cdow«, «id Keminiscgncet. 

Pilkiacton (Lionel U).— Mallencler's Mistake. Crown 8vo, cloth, 

gilt top. 61. 

Planche (J. R.)« Works by. " '*'"^~ 

TiM FinwdVMit oC AMia. Wlth^ Him aad f nam rttw (>««»»•, chtfe.i«6A^ 
»on<« Mid F— — , iti9-it>9' WItti lotiodMCtfon Jn Un. Hackammbss, Cwnm 9fo, doth. ♦>. 

Plutarch's Lives of lllustrioos Men. With Notes and a Life of 

PluUrchbyJOHNMdWM. LANGHOKKB.>iidFDrtratei. Two Voia.. demy 8to> balf-ckmi Wf. «: 

Poe's (Edgar Allan) Choice Worlcs: Poems* Stories, Bss^ysL 

W ith an In trod uctton by CHA RLB^ BAUDKUimH. Cmwn tro. dc^. it.6d, 

Pollock (W. H.).— The Charm, and other Drawing-room Plays. By 

Sir Walter Besamt and Waltkr H. Poixoac WMi 3D ntotrtdot. Ctawn g»o,dodi gflt. gj. 

Praed (Mrs. Campbell), Novels by. Post 8vo, iUost bds., as. each. 

TIM a— no of a ItatlM ^ | Tfc« B— I of Co«»t— « Adifaii. 

Crown 8T0, doth. y. 6d, — ch t po«t 990, l i ow di. m; ich. > 



Crown vV0| cio t n . sf> m^ Mch> 

Wnlauu \ mmAmmimlMmM, \ 'JLp a Wo— h la thp nigfct,' 

Price (B. C.).— Valentlna. Crown 8v6. cloth, ^ 6</. 

Princess 01ca.<-Radna: A NoveL Crown 8vo. doth eztxa, 6s, 
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Proctor (Richard A.)» Works by. . 

Flovttn •! thtt Sky* Withss niustnitioas. SmaB crown 0iro. doth ettn, jr. <<f. 

■asar Star fit— mni* MrithSur Maps for erery Ni^t hi Um rMr. Crown %ro, dotb, 6«. 

Famlllav BelaiMM Btadtea. Crown 8vo. doth extra, ti. 

•atom aad ita Sjpatam, Wkh 13 Steel PUtss. Demy •ro. doth cstnt, zor. 6(1. 

jlyatarUa of Tima ana Sliaea, With numerous Illusttations. Crown 8vo. cloth extra, 6s, 

Ttaa Ualvaraa of Sium. &c. Whh numerous ISustrations. Crown Svo, doch extra. &r. 

Wa^aa and Wanta of tol»»ae Warfcawk Ciown a»oi, u« 6A 

Pryce (Richard).— Miss Maxwell's Affections. Crown Svo, cloth, 

with Frontispiece tqr HAL. LUDLOW. y» <<^.; JOt tvcw iBiMt|ated boardt. «>. . . 

Rambosson (J.). ---Popular Astronomy. Translated by C. B. Pitman. 

With so Coloured fktes and CaWoodcnt Illustrations. Crown 8to, cloth, y. 6rf. ^ 

teandolph (Col. 0.).---Aunt Abigail Dykes* Crown 8vo, cloth. ysTed. 
Richardson (Frank), Novels by. 

Crown tro. clotB. st. 6d. each. 
TiM Han vho IfOat hia Past. With 50 lUnsuatioBS by Ton BXOWVC R.I. 
■IM Baymvata* Mtvaala. _______________^ 

Crown 8T0. cloth, gilt top,*!*^ eatti. 
ThaKinr^Caanaal. jT Saart-Sooiatar. 

Rlddell (Mrs. J. H.). Novels by. 

a Rlah itaa*a Dau^ttf. Crown Svo. doth. "sr. ML .. ' ' 
Watrd Stoviiaa. Cwmn tro, clo th extra, as. 6d, ; post >to, Hlm traUd boaads, ag, 

_ ^ Post 8vo, illustrated boards, ar. each. 

Vka UalnhaWtad Booaa. I Falnr Vata». 

Tha Pvlaoa of Walaa'a Oavdaa Pivty. I Ha» Ifothar*! SaiMi.^ . ^ . 

Tha Maratanr to Palaoa Oajdana. | Tha Wan'a OfcySSnTg^ ^alaa. 

Reilde's (Charles)- Novels. 

The CoOaeted LibrAAY Edition, in Seventeen Vohunas, crown 8v<q^ doCh, yt. ^ «tth. 
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Blala Cbaraotara. Fcap. avo. leatherette, i-r. 

BalaottonafMaft tlia Woilia of Ohavlaa Baada. ^Vlth, aa Introductioa \m Vo. kLax. 
IKKLAWD. Post tvo, cloth Hrop, v.6tL . 

Rlmnier (Alfred), Works by. L^rge crown Svo, cloth, y, 6d, each. 

■amIWaa Kooad aton aad Havmr. with «• TllMtradMiB by tiie Aethor. 

aboot angiaad wttli Blaiiaiia. wVtb 58 iDustrations by C A. Vawpejwoqf and A. RmmiK. 

Rives (Ameiie), Steries by. Crown 8vo, doth. 31. 6i, each. 

Jl«rti^»a Partes. t Marlali ALo?eStory. 

Robinson Crusoe. By t)ANiBL Dbfos. With 37 Ulostrationa by 

C»oaOECItuncsilAKK> Pest tiro. haM<loth,>r. 

Robinson (Phil). Works by. Crown 8vo. doth extra. Gs. each. 

«lie»«Mi'mtSs. fntVotls'MMi. 1 Wkw9^%t^ naytUat. Wifaat. IX »imt. 
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m Ctf ATTO a, WINOUS, INifiim. lu St. «l«<iii*t LMa» Uadwi, WX. 



Robisaoo (P. W.), NoveU by. 



. Cn«nitv«,cladi«stn,3f.M::portt*o BoKntodbowds.tt. 



Roll of Battle AbbQr, The: A List of the Princtpal Warriors who 

CMM frea Kot mMadf wiAWmamtbmCamqimc *, lofift. Prirt tI la Cold md CoJom*. y. 

RoseocartiMTA.).— A Haedbook off Architectiiral Styles. Trana. 

hwd by y. COLLBT T-SAWD4ML Wl^ <y IliMiiMliMi. Cnwm9n,ckMkman,jt,6d. 

Ross (Albert).--A Siigsr Pripcess. Crown Svo, cloth. 35. 6d. 
Rowley (Hoa. Hash). Post Svo. doth, u. 6^ each. 

PVBteBAi OT. TlM«ites WiM Md OiteMrtM : a ColwiiM oTdM B«( RiddlM. CoBoadraBa, JolM^ 

Ruadnuui (James). Stories by. 

■ ■l ioa N «b4 ■■fiijam. Port trv. dod^ w. 6£. 

aatpyy md Sb»d>— to. Crow«t»o.aBai.3r.6<. 

Russell (Dora), Novels by. 

a C— tty Swt>MH«K Patt •ro.pktora boards, tx.-.plctme doth, lift back. «: 

TW DHtt of r— . Cnma •ro, doth, . v. 6A; pktw dotMat bact. at. ^ 

Ruasell (Heri)«rt).— True Blue. Crown 8vo. cloth. 3s. 6tf. " 

Russell (Rev. Johni aad his Otit-of-door Ufe. By E. W. L. 

PAViag. A WawEdirioa.aAhllBitfatioaacaloTcdbybaad. Royal t^a. d<mm<*« Wt. 

Russell (W. Claris, Novels, Ac. by. 



Cioam tvo, dolh. #lt tofs 6«;«adk 
Ovw«M. I WrongSMAOst. 



Crown tvo. doth e«tra.v.6tf.aach; poit tva, tthisratad boanlv af. aa^ : doth laip. ac 6<<l • 

Mr ShIpMata LoQlM. 
AlOBtt •■ a Wtda WIda ■••. 



Crown tvo. doth eatra. v. 6a. ai 



OstlMPe*k*atoUMa. | VWtoftkaVW. 
a VoFMa to tiM Oapa. 
A B^AkTov tlM Bamnoalu ^_ . 
TiM U jHaif oC tiM »ei»« Staaw< 



TlM eoodi ah l^^ Mohock.* 

IsHatho Maat I Tbo Oon viot SMp. 



Cfloara Ivo, doth. |r. €d. eadi. 

. AVAtoof TwoTnaola. _ I TIm Pom Ui Sfctp. 

TWai)lpiHarStpry. Wkh « tl^ratioM by H. C. Sbppuk 
Tk o^^R iatty Pole's ^Voyafa of loddaat. Witkn 

Tha C oBTlctSh ip. PoPULi^Epmbll. aiadtoa •roi, </. 



.. CSSPPWCSWltSGHX. Soul 4tO. cloUk «K. 
loddaat. Witk n 4Bttimki« by G. E. ROBEKTSOII. 




Saint Auh^n (Alan), Novels by. ^ 

Crown 9vo. dota oxtra. jr. 6A aadi ; poat Svo, Ohntiatad boardi* ac> aadi. 
APallowof TrUdtjr. Wkh a Nota by OUVBR WBMMELL Hot^as aad a Praoiiinlaca. 
Vbo Jaaiov Bmmi. I TIm ■— tir mi St. Boaodloi'a. I To His Owa lioaii 
OMhavd DamoML | la t h% Pa— of Mia Warta . | Tha Tfiwltil Mas 

.^ ^. . . _ Crown fro. docb, y . 6A eadL 

^^2B\S^!t!*.J*ss!&^Kr^ I lag] 

MaiyU awia. WUh t nhntratioos by FgkcY Takrant. t Mra. Dm 

Saint John (Bayle).— A Levantine FaniUy. Cr.~8vo, cloth, y. 6rf. 
Sala (Qeorge A.).— Oaslight and Daylight. P<»t 8vo, boards, 2s."" 
ScotIaad~Yard, Past and Present : Ex|>erienoes of Thirty-aeven Years. 

By Ex Chtefln»po ct or CaVAKACB. Poat Bro. Dlit«tn<ad boarda. a*. ; doth, ar. 6d, 

Secret Out, The : One Thousand Tricks with Cards : with Entertain* 

iBcEsparuBontainDrawia(-roooior*Wbita'Mi«k. By W. H. CRBMBIL Wlthaao TOimiatl o Da . Ooa« 
WTO, doth e»tra. 4*. 6d. 

Seniin (L. Q.j, Works by. 

Tha Oonainr of iha Paaslaa Plair (OhaiaiamaffSau) and the iflglilands of Hsfarfa. WSh 

Map and xr niufltrations. Crown aro, doth astra. y. 6d. 

Walka t a JBgl ai^ with Two Mapt and rt ni mi i at to a s. Crown S»j>i. dath aatta. ar. 

Senior (Wni.).--By Stream and Sea. Post 8vo, cloth. 2s.6i. 
Sergeant (Adeline), Novels by. Crown Svo, cloth, y, 6d. each. "*^ 

Uadar Palaa P fat aaoaa . \ Br. aadlootya UKpagtaiant. 

S eymour (Cyril).---the Magic of to"Morr»ar> Cr. Svo, clortth. 6s. 
Shakespeare the Boy. With Sketches of the Home and School Lifi^ 

the Ganias and Sporta. the Mannan, CtiMoina, and Folk-lore of the TiaM. By WrtxrAM J. ROLVS, 
IJtt.D. A New Edhhm. wtth 4a lIKKrationa, and aa INDEX Of PLAYS AND PASSAGBS RB> 
F RRRED T a Crown fir o. doth ^ilt, «x. M. 

SiSfF (William).— ChUdren ol To*merrow. Crown Svo, cioth. 6(. 
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CH ATTO Sl WINPUS, PMMtohWJ, in St>iHftto'< U—>i^»do». W.G^ ^ 
Shelley's (Percy Bysshe) Complete Works in Verie iiii4 P«o«e* 

Edited. Prefaced, and Anootated by R. HBltNB SUBPUBItD. Fiv« Vols., crown 8to. doth, 3^. 6d. •acti. 

PMtloalWoHia, In Three Vols.: „ . _ « . ^ 

Vol. I. Introduction by the EdUor : Posthumous Fragme n ts of Mati^aret Ntcfaolson ; Shdiiy's Cofrot 

spondence with Stockdale: The Wandering Jew; Queen Mab. with the Notes; Alastor, 

and other Poems ; Rosalind and Helen ; Prometheus tJnlwand ; Adonais, &c. _ _^ 

M IL Laon and Cythna-. The Cend: Julian and ICaddalo; Swellfoot the Tyrant: The Wttch of 

Atlas ; Epjp^diidion ; Hellas. 
.. III. Posthumous Fa«ms ; The Masque of Anarchy ; and odier Pieces. 
Pros* Works, in Two Vols. : . . « . 
Vol 1. The Two Romances of 2astroBl and St. Inryne : the Dublin and Matfow PamphlcU : A Rete* 
Ution of Deism : Letters to L^igh Hunt, and some Minor Wiitinflfs and Franaaots. 
II. The Essays J Letters from Abroad ; Translations and Frasnients, editad by Mi& SKBLIAY. 
With a Wogmphy of Shelley, and an inde« of the Prose Works. 

Sherard (R, H.),— Rogues: A Novel. Crown 8vo, cloth, is, 6d. 
Sheridan's (Richard Brlnsley) Complete Works, with Life and 

Anecdotes. Indudinf Drama. Prose and Poetry, Translations. Speeches. Jokes. Cr. 8vo. doth. y. 6d» 
Thtt aivmls, TiM SOMOl for S<fnH«l» and other Pbyt. PMt avo. haV:>bound. at. 
81i«ridaa's OomadlMi Tb^ Blvals and Tli« Behooi for Soapdal. Edited, with an Imro- 
ductlon and Notes to each Play, and a Biocraphical Sketch. byiiANOBR Mai-QIBWSj WMh 
llhistratiops. Demy 8to. buckram, gilt top. lai. id. , . . 

Sliiel (M. P.)t Novels by. Crown 8yo, cloth, fi^t top, 6s« each. 7 

Tho Pnipto Olo«d. | Unto Ui» Thtrd 0»iio»tloii. 

Sidney's (Sir Philip) Complete Poetical Works. With Pottrat. 

Edited hy ttf R09. A. B. CROBART, D.D. Three Vols., crown <vo. doth, y. <dL each, . ^ 

Siiniboards : Their History, including Anecdotes of Famous Taverns and 

Remarkable Characters. By JACOB LAJTWOODnd JOHN CAMOBKHOTTBH. With Cokmsed proafil* 
piece and y4 lUustrations. Crown Bto, doth estra. 3f . 6d. ^ 

Sims (George R.), Worics by. ' ' 

Post 8ro. Illustrated boards, ax. each ; doth ttmp, as. 6d, each. 
Tkc BlBtf «• Italia. I UwTw VIvm. I M^moixm «■ a.T.Riwtlfty. 
Ttnktotop'a OHb*. TalM of To-day. !••■>•• from tbo Show. ^ ^ 
Sopli I A Cirais Story. Ac I Tfem Ton Oommaatf moBtpi Stories. 

DriuaM of Lifo. With 60 niu steations. I 

Crown 8vo, picture cover, is. each ; doth, u. 6d. each. 
Tho DatfOBOt Booltor and Boadori Readinn and Recitations in Prose jand Verse. , 

TlM Caao of Aoorgo Candlomas. _l dajtoaot DttMoa. iFnm rk4 XiM>MA 

Yoo n < Mro. Caodlo. 
Bov Um Poor IitTOl and RoRlbU London, with a FVontlsplece by P. BARNARD. 
Crown 8to, leatherette, ts. | Datfonot Drama* of ttiO Day* Crown Syo. ts. 

■odaoB and VaSabOBda* Crown (rro. cloth, js. 6tt. ; picture doth, flat bw:k, ax.; pdtt tro. 

lUQSKra|e4 boards, as. ; doth flmp. «*. 6d. 

Crown 8vo, doth, y.^ each jpost Svo. picture boards. axTMchj doth Hmp. ar. ^ each. 
Mary Jano's Mamolrs. I Mary Jana Msufrtod. | Daguiot AbroAd* 

^ Crown Svo, cloth. 3s. 6d, eac^ 
Onoa npoB a Christmas Timo. With 8 niustraticns by Charlbs Grbbn, R.X. . ^ 
Ii|JUoadon*B Hoart 1 A Story of To^lay.— Also in picture dothJUt back.3«- 1 A DllndMarrlaia. 
Wtthoot tho LtmoMtfht t Theatrical Life as it is. I Tho Small-part Irfidy. *«• 
BlodTMhs of Dabylon t IMm Picturw of Legdon's Movipc Scenes. 
Among My Antographs. Witn 70 Farsiniifta. 

Sinclair (Upton).—Prince Hajren : A Phantasy. Cr. 8vo, ci., y. 6rf. * 
Sist er Dora. By M. Lowspalb. 4 lllusts. Demy 8vo, 4^. ; rfotJi; 6rf. 
Sicetclile y (Artiiur)^~A Match in the Park. Post 8vo, boards, 21' 
Slang Dictionary (Tli^ : Etymological, Historical, and AnecdQtjJT 

_ Crown 810. cloth ertni. St. 6</. 

Smart (Hawley), Novels by. ^ 

Crown 8to. doth y. &/. each : post 8vo, picture boards, sr. each. 
■aatrtoa and Banodlok. I Iiong Odds. \ WithontLowo r Uoonoo I Master of MalMnlly 
Crown 8to, doth, ^jSd. each. 
ThoOotsldar | A Haolnd Bnbbor. 

Tho Plangor. Post 8to , picture boaWs, ar. 

Smith (J. Moyr), Works by. 

Tho Prlnoo of ArioUs. With lao Uhistntlem. Post 8ro. doth extra, v. 6^. 

Tho Wootnd of tho Wator Wttoh. With numerous illustrations. Post 8vo. ctoth.gf. 

SiMKelfeparllla. Decanted by O. S. Edwauds. With Portftit of 

G. H. SWiUELLH, and 6$ Illustratkms by C. LYALL. Crown 8to. cloth, y. 6rf 

Society in London. Crown 8va, t$, ; cloth. u,U» m^' ' 

Someraet (Lord Henry).--Songs of Adieu. Small . 4to, Jap. v^..,6i^ 
Spenser lor Children. By M. H. Towry. With Coloured Illustrations 

byWALTmtJ.Mo^CAN* Cr9»n4to,clotli«xtta.9f,«4^ 
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Spelfht (T. W.), Novell by. 

Po«tTo.awlialidbo«di.wi««eh. 

Fost »TO, ctocb emp, u. 6d. — ch. 

A BWMB TttI*. I WIU Qg no WUi? 

Cvown 8to, dock •ztrm. jr. 6i^ «ach. 
»— 0>1F W— ir. 1 Ttoa Maafetr «t Tmbsbm. 

W^ l iw wt •Twyigwy ••*?g> I l^jMat •« Siva. I ,..«»• Wia< of fata. 

Sprlige iS. Squiro).— An ladustrkMM Chevalier. Crown 8yo, 

doth, gilt top. **♦ _ , . j_ _ 

Spettigtte (H . H.).~-Tlie HeriUge 9i Eve. Crowa Bro, cloth, Ot. ' 
Staffford^ohn), Novels by. 

mmlmmmM I. Crown >t o. ctotl u y. 6<C | Cartt— FH tfc Crow gyq, dod i. c* top. fc. 

i Staniey (Winifred).- A Fia8fi"bir tfte Will. Cr. Svo, cL, gilt top, 6 1 
Ste ny Heavens (The): PoETicAi.ButTHPAY Book. Roy. i6gio> cL. ay. 6^ 
Stas-Hontinjc with tiie 'Devon and Somerset:* ChaBe of the wOd 

Rxl D«wo> BMWot. By PHUJP BVBMia With fo Wintnrtions. Cnmn <to,.ck<h, ia». — t. 

S tedman (E. C)4--*Victorian Pyts. Crown 6vo, cloth q»trau y* 
Stephens (RlccardOi M.B.).— The Cmcilomi Mark: the Straoge 

Stonr of RICHARD TrbONNA. B^d^etor eC Mtdktte (tTiUr. EdInbJ Ctawn 8vo> ctoth. y. 6A 

Stephens (i^Mbert Nelison).--4»htilp Winwood: A Sketch of the 

I>ome<tk: Hbtory ol an Amfric— Captohi l» tho War oC Indopoado B c i ^ CroWyo^ ciotiu y. «. 

Sterndale (R. Arniitage).^The Afgriian Knlfo: A NoveL Poit 

•to. doth, y. <i<^ ttn^wtod boofdi. «g. 

Stevenson (R» IwQUis), Works by. 

Crown tvo. IwdtrHa. i4t top. 6r. oodi. ' 
Whh a Frootltpirco hv WaltBA CRAMB. 
^-WAUTBECIIAMB. 



fS7 mTi ■■ ■■i7Y«nttiw with^nottspiK«b7j.D.STiioitc. 

yii«lSSitf^PM3ii««^«idothor Papon, f JNdlaa 
JuraiiS« ni£S^%ioiharM«Moil»aiidtar^ 

SmU B of T iait l i Ciowmtf» bMdnam.y. 
n«W_ai«MMI mbtS. tmwn Sto. bockfam, Ctt * 

-POPULAB BornOTr. medium Sro, 6<<l 

TIM Svloldtt eiabi and Tba BaJah** DUobobA.^. 

EiffhtXSartfadonabjrW.}. HENNB9SY. Clown fivo, doth. «r. « 
VMttoVMMOB BMKiMP I O dat riMi iRim tho WiWnfts of ^1 

•r Lloyd Osbourmb. Pom »ro.doth, ms, td. -. budcram. glB 




n«W JLMMMi IQlbtB. trawn Sro. bockiaai. C** tep* *»• i Vott tra, nini i a la rt bowdi. ■: 



TIM Sja^ttjUab^and^Tba JUUa;h's,M^^ Arabian Nxgbtso vm 

OBSRT Z.OV8 91WVBHBOKL BArf 

„ . Mtap,ts,6d. 

I >»qkt aJfcS.t Paitoarlto P— a p m. Small i6mo, dot h, tr.nal; laii t i t i; ar>«Bt. 
MRCV Typb, FIMB Papbb EDrnONS. Pott 8to. d.. gSc top. a«. Mteadi : loatbtiN 

TlvitBlbMnNiMta««*,aMlotb«rPapocs. | miw tStMaM Wngittm, - 

JPamlllM St«4toB oMlMi —d BooliR. I 

a. !«. SfiTBa Bttni A S todf. B y H. B. BAttJKWt. With a Fatttdto. Crown Bro. b udn a a u to 

Stockton (Prank R.).— The Yonnfl: Master of Hyson flail. With 

36 lUuitrationa by V. H. Davisson and.C H. STHRPHHtg. Crovn to. doth, y. ftt ; ptctum dAh. «■ 

Strance Secrets. Told by Psacv FirzoaaAUv Conaji X>oyi.x. Fijot- 

RNCR M ARRYAT. Ac Po«t Sro. Ohtratod boarda, a«> 

Strutt (Joseph). — The Sports and Pastimes of the People «i 

a«tf lR»4 Editod by WnxiAM Howa. WUh MO flhttbatJOttt. Ctown e»o. doth« y . <dL 

Sundowner, Stories by. 

Toldby tlMTRlftmll. Cr.8To, d..y.6^ j »h#»BlBoftfc»StfpBBi. Ct. BfOw d ,§mhadk,v. 

Snrtees (Robert).— Handley Cross; or, Mr. Jorrocks's Uoat 

with 79 niuitnidons by JOHN Leech. Poat tro. doth, ay. 

Stttro (Alfred) .---The Foolish Virgins, Fcap..8vo^ picture cover, is. ; 
1) Cho ice Works, fa Ptoae and ^itsie. Wlt^Menm; 

^ShVttls. and Aitdmot » TabT/wMvQb hatf3o3L •>. '^^^ 

SBrtflt AStody. By J. CKURTOirCOmRS. Crown Ivo. dolh cstts, ti; 
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Of AltfttBQOCIiM'tofl SwlBbarao. IndVob. 
• issued tt short Interrale »t 6* net each. 



(Cm be subxai^e# 



8vo» 96f. nel tba 
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Taine's History of Bnsrilsh Literature. 

Laum. Fouf Vols., demy 8vo, doth, 30^.— POPUi^R Edit 

Tayior (Bayard) >— Diversions of tiie Eciio CJub. 



Translated by HBvav Van 

Laum. Fotar VflJs.r<l«ny 8vo, doth, gof.— POPUI^R EDITIOK, Two VoK, crown 8to. cloth« lyj 



rVAN 

Poet 8vo, cL, 2i. 



Tayior (Tom).— Historical Dramas: *Jbamnb Darc,' *'Twtxt Axb 

AND CaOWN,' *Tim FOOL'S RBVBNCB.' • ARKWMCHn WiPB,' *ANNB aOUiVMi,* *n/nM9> 
Passiow.' Crown 8vot it. each. 

Temple (Sir Ricliard, aX.5.l.)«— A Bird's-eye View of Plctar- 

esque India. With y llhistretio— by the Authofc Ootim 8vo, cloth. gUt top, 6f. 

Tiiaclcerayana : Notes and AnecdoSes. With Colourad Prontispieoe and 

Hundreds of Sketches by WlXXIAU M AKEFBACB THACKBRAY. Crown Syq. doth egtra. y. 64, 

Thanes. A New Pictorial Hlstoiy of the. By A. S. Kraussb. 

With 340 inuatrationt. Poi* 8to. doth, u. dd^ 



Thomas (Annie), Novels by. 

«h« M»eafs «Ml r a Romance of Loodoa SockMy. 
CooinUtoa Trv«« Crown tvo, c toth. gfa top, •«. 

fwim y«^._^»,-v ^i a- S^— A 



CiMim 9f«. dolk. ja M 



— ^a— oOgottOM of Joaa it Am. m& TwS^huitntlonsby F. V. DV MOtOK • 
Mmn Ui» OoCTaptod H adloybnJi, and oihar Stori ea and Sktcfcea, With a FientliylMb 
^ *«atS*S SkeMhes. h)tt It«, doth, gut top. u. n«t; lanthtr, gflt adgftiV. Mt 
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Thontbury (Waiter), Books by. 

SIM Life SMCortMpMtfMiM of J. ■•«.«»■•». WMiEkAkOfaMtntfamfaiColoanad 
Two WoodcHls. New and Rcvteed Edtdoa. Crown 8ro. dotK y. 6Z 
«ll— feg tll» ■■>!»— . Post •¥<>, IHuttT««d bofd a. ay. [ 

tlmhs (John) 9 Works by. Crown 8vo," cloth, y. 6d. each. 

Oliiks Md a«k Life la LobAmii AModotw of ks Fuaon Cnlw hoiiwt. HonriiiM. mI 
J Tarcras. MTIOi it llntntioat. 

^aa^tali BoMmtHMM Ui4 ■ ■O — ttte^et StoriM of DcluUmi. laportam. Spoitiae Sc«m«. 
Eccantric Aitiwa. TbaatitaJ Folk, Ifcg. Wkh 4 8 U hatradooa. 

Treeton (Bmest A.).— The lastlgstor. Cr. 8vo, cloth, gilt top, 6s, 
Troliope (Anthoay), Novels by. 

Cfown8vo.clotfiastta,sf.6/.aacli; pott «vo, fflostnted boasd*. ar . eadi. 
SIM W9W Wtt Llv« Mow. __ I ■Vk Mumrhorough^u F&mUy. 

Pofli tro, Uloatrated boards, ax. each. 
K^p> la tiM DMfc. I TIM A— rkjya ■— —g. | Th^Seid— LI— af < 

Troliope (Frances £.)» Novels by. 

Crovn tfOL doth astia, %t. 6d. mek t_poot Siro, Hoatratad VMida, ar. aach. 



LU w 9kim apoa *■• »—« I Mmb%l*« Fgo<>— . » Annm I 

Tr oliope (T. A.).— Diamond Cot Diamond. Post 8vo. illust. bds^ 2s, 
Tytler (C. C Fraser-).— Mistress Judith: A Novel. Crown 8vo, 



Vashti and Esther, By ■ Belle' of The WorU. Cr. 8vo. doth, y, 6rf. 
Vizetelly (Ernest A.), Books by. Crown 8vo, cloth, 35. 6d. each. 

TiM 8«orploBt A Romance of Spain. Wlthl Frontispieca. | Th» LSWT^ PrOi^iM 
Vlth X«to la SatflaBdi A St ory of EaPa. With 4 iWrai ti. 
a Patk Of TlMVaa. Crawa >y o. cloth, gilt top^ 6r. 

aiatliMirl I Aa Accomtof Comocra tha Curaad aad GUtet da Rris: wfeh a I 
Talaa and TtadWona. WiUi 9 Ittnatraticiia. Dawy 8»o. doth, y. nat. 

Wasrner (Leopold).— How to Qet on the 5tase« and how to 

SttOMtitaf. Crown 8T0. doth. af.6<<. 



Waller (5. E.). — Sebastian i's Secret. WithQlUnsts. Cr. Svo, cl.,6i . 
Walton and Cotton's Complete Angrier. With Memoirs and Notes 

by .Sir HARRIS NICOLAS. Pott 8yo. cloth, gflt top, ar. nat ; leather, gilt adjpw. y. not, 

Walt Whitman, Poems by. Edited, with Introduction, by Wilxjaji 

M. Ross HTTi. With Portrait. CrowgVo, hand-made paper and buckiaa^ 6s. 

Warden (Florence), Novels by. 

Joan, tho Carato. Crown 8to. cloth, v. 6A ; pktnre doth, flat back. ar. 

a Wight to a nalfllk Crown 8 to, doth, y. 6i. 

Crown 8vo. cloth, gtti tap. 6r. aach. 
ThaHoagtof a Qlrt. Whh 8 lliqatratkms. " What oa<ht tlia to Sot 

W arman (Cy).— The Express Messenger. Crown 8vo, cloth, y . Oi. 
Warner (Chas. Dudley).— A Roundabout Journey. Cr. 8 v o. cl. , 6$. 
Wassermann (Llll ias). — The Daffodils. Crown 8vo. cloth, is, 6df. j 
Warrant to Execute Charles I. A Facsimile, with the 59 Signatures : 

and Seals. Printed on paper a> in. by 14 bi. er. f 

Warrant to BxMUta nary Quaaa of SOOta. AFacatnaa.lachtdi&gQuacn£Uaabacb«S%a» . 
tura and tha Great SeaL ar. 
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Weather, How to Foretell the, with the Pocket Spectro5Cope« 

By F W . CO RY. With Ten lllustratioDS.? qrpwiSTp. it. ; cloth, is, 6d. 

Webber (Byron).~Sport and 5pangle5> Crown 8vo, cloth, 25. ., > 
Werner (AQ.— Chapenga's White Man. Crown 8vo. cloth, 35. 6d, 
Westbury (Atha).--The 5hadow of Hilton Fembrook: A Ro- 



Th« F»«— nf y from Bcetlmd Yard. I 9hm Bn^imhmpn mt th« WUm OtJn. 

Wo olley (Celia Parker). —Rachel Armstrong, Post 8yo, cloth, iTc?. 
^Wright (Thomas, F.S.A.), Works by. 

Carleatur* History of ths Osortfss i or. Annals of the Hoine of Hanorer. Compiled from 

Squibs. Broadsides, Window Pictures. Lampoons, and Pictorial Caricatures of the Time. With 

over sno nhistratlons. Crown 8vo, cloth, v, 6d. 

History of Oarloatars and of tfeitt drotssoas In Art. LiUratnrs. Beolptars, an* 

_ PsIO^Pf ' Wustrated by F. W. PairHOLT. l-.S.A. Crown »ro. doth, jt. 6 d, ^ 

Wynman (Margaret). —My Flirtations. With 13 Illustrations by 

J . BERWARD PARTR I DCS. Post 8vo. cloth limp. 9s. 

Zangwlll (L ouis).— A Nineteenth Century Miracle. Cr. 8vo, 25. 
Zola's (Emile) Novels. Uniform Edition. Translated or Edited, with 

Introductions, bv ERNEST A. ViZETELLY. Crc-wn 8vo. cloth, v. 6d. each. 
~ ~ Ths Dram-Shop. 

Ths l^t and tho Tbia. I WoB«y. 
His axo^llsney. I Ths Drsam. 

Tha Downfall. I Doctor Pasfiai> 



His ■asUvolcse. I Tha Joy of Lifa. 
Oonnlnali Haator and Man. 
Tha Boaoor of tba Army. 
Abba Hoarat's TraaaHrasslon. 
'Hia Fortana of tha Roagons. 
Tha Ooaquaat of Plassaas. 



Lourdaa. I Boma. I Farlsc 

Fraltfalnass. I Vork. | Yrath. 



Popular Edrtton*. medium s»o. 6A each. 
Tha Draon-Sliop. I Tha Do wniSil. I amna. 

WSth Zollt la anglandpt Pjr Ernest A. Vizbthlly. With Four t»6itraitt. Crown 8vo. ctoth. 91.W1 
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SOME BOOK5 CLASSIFIED IN SERIES. 



^ Bjr W. U »HNNKTT. 

Utm^tVk* nnrtmrnrntm. BrW.Goowm. 
«M A«t«<rat of «IM lirt^Btet T^Ma. If 
Olivck wkndrll holmes. __^ 






: SdectloiK rxom Maixory. 
1«IMlOI«>. BAYARO TAYUMt 



My Libnuy. Primed on laidi>aper. 



posttTOf half-RoiboKbe, it. 6d. < 
CteMlW JbMafeOM. By CHARUis Rejoml. 
r^cWoaagtoa. By CHA&LES KfiAi>E. 



The Pocket Library. Pott Byo. printed on IbM tep«r tnd hfl-bd.. is. each. 

Iff—oiy. By Brillat-Savarin. ffb« iMaya •rSlU. ByCHARLi 

AMed*U« «f tb« a«tgy. ByJ. 

Tb« BplenMa. Jte. 9f Thomas Koorr 



IDustntcd bw G. CRUlKSBAmC 

▲RtttrMmd FrvftaM". By O. W. H0LII8& 
fmBMHa L«tton of BlAlM ?mc«L 
WklM Mid GddlilM. By THOMAS Hood. 
UIgli Amtl iMayt. E(Ht«d by E. Ollibr. 
tfco BwWf OhAlr. By DOUCl^S ynRROLP. 



JU9tMii^ ^ CHARLES lUJAB. 

AMed*u« «f tb« QltEiy. By J Acoa Lj^rwooix 
Tb« BplenMa. Jte. 9f Thomas Koorr. 
nun Vy RiCHARp Broeiuiy 3HS»iiUit. 
OUttysrt IrftvdA. &c by Dean SWWT. 
TIUMtaal Bmmrb. Ilhntnted. 
WMWt HtRtal Hlttory of Itlbor— . 



POPULAR SIXPENNY NOVELS. 



By GRANT ALLBN. 

waL' 



By wautbk bbsant< 

•f CfkMA. I flio OnMtt I 
■ m4 DaadWoM «f ItaT^ 



BjIWALTBR^BBBAWT.. 

OMtltlDM 

Mr Mm MM FTMioM. 

By BBSANT and RICB, 
Tkt eoMw BtttertT. I Btodjr-lloMy " 

TktOMptataioftlMnMt. 

By ROBBRT BUCHANAN. 

tte ■liidwrof Iho IworA. . 

By HALL CklHB. 
AlMOfHAfftf. I ThoOoMMUr. 
TlMBkR4e«or»0Hm«. 

By WILKIB COLLINS. 
AwMidalt I Th« Womaa Ir Wliita. 

IbaaRdtnit* i2^*SM^^ 

ImlMlaa. I Th» Htw 1 

~ "" taao. Ho llaait. 

By B. M. CROKBR. 
Ptoas BMriagtoB. | Pr»tty Mhi Wtrillo. 



»«|8lt&l.^"^*^*^ MURRAY. 
By OUIDA, 



I Tt 

I VRdwXw*] 
IAMBS PAYN. 



By CHARI^S^RBAIMB. 

PHWoAagtMi: Md OkriaUo MtttftoM. 
»oOU^mdUoB»Arlk. I VMlTliy. 
IkbirovorTMlAtotoMARd. | BmA OMfe. 

By W. CLARK RUSSELL. 
ThtOosTiot ■M^ 

By ROBERT LOUIS 5TBVBNSON. 



By WILLIAM WBSTALL. 

Hm out FRctory. 

By BMILH ZOLA. 

Thd PownfAll. I Tho PTRW-Shop. f 



THE PICCADILLY NOVELS. 

LiBRAKV BmnoMS or NovBLs,iDRBy IIlQttnted, crown 6yo, cloth extra, 3s. 6d, eaclL 

By GRANT ALLEN. 



By Mrs. ALEXANDER. 
TAl«Tto'«7ato. 1 Btxtem. 

AUUUtwtk. 1 AFtchivlttFftfto. 



By M. ANDERSON.-OtlMjntfViOeettpatloa, 
Blvd]V. APPLETON. 

By P. M. ALLEN.— ttrMB m •nm. 



PhlHftlA. I BabytoB. 

ttnafo StoriM. 

rorMaimloagako, 

laaUBhadoa. 

Tbo Boekoalag X«ai. 

«hor -"• "^ 



DoyUsDI*. 
I Mortal COIL 
ToatsofiUiom. 



TlMOroattohM. 
D wmi t r— To D»Qchttt. 
PochoMof Fowyalut. 
BloodJtoyiU. 
I. Oroot a Kactovficct 
tha Sealiy^rac 
At KarMt Val^. 
iradar S<ra*«d Orden. 



By ARTEMUS WARD. 

Artamai ward Complota. 
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Tkb Piccadillt (s^ SovmLB—^omtintudn 
By A. CLAVSRINQ OUNTER. 



Br BRET HARTE. 



A PnitfcfM •€ Swtik 



A Wte« «f «lw •MtfM 

•Mt. (tprteft. Bark«nLMk. 

A tarPko of OrMB D«TUlPar4. (mU 

~" TlM0nn4««rtiMV 

^ ThTM VMrla«n. 

r tr AmmI'v. ••fetf ~ 

illamAVMni ■•wi 

By OWEN HALL. 

B yCOSmO HAMILTON. 

By JULIAN HAWTHORNE. 
•wtk. I SwL I B—trte »■■*<!»>. 



-trML I tMArtoTC 

By Sir A. HELPS.— XrMi««Biiwu 

By L HENDERSON.-Antteragt. 

By 0. A. HENT?; 



A. HE 

HBADON HILL.--SniSirilM I 
By lOHN HILI — TiMOdMMB 
By TIOHB HOPKINS. 

Tto toMMptoto AiTtBtnrwTl VeU Ha 

VICTOR HUOO.-TiM OvtiAw of u«UaA 

By PBROUS HUME. 

IMF ft«B a««lMt«. J Th* MUlioaatrvlKjiUry 

By Mm. HUNOERFORD. 

Mmtw^ "^^ "-• — 

VMUIifMtoryL 
Ift ]>«rMiM Tim. 
\ MMwa Olttt*. 






A Polat of OoBMlMet. 
AKaldMAUrorlora. 



April's Ladj. 



Wat«r4alt Vtlgfc^ova. 

||lHlllMaftkrM«. I Tb«ThrMDIaftrfte«. 
By JUSTIN H. MCCARTHY. 

BraBoROE MACDONALD. 



W. H. MALLOCK.-Tl* ir«« ■•»•»«. 
P.* V« MAROUfiRITTe.^Tw£^^. 




IThtSorMTMi. 
By OUIDA. 



FMtoFulM. 
PriaoMi HmpnunM. 




By0.5IDNEY PATERNOSTER. 

^^ By MARGARET A. PAUL. 
GMttoaadMBite. 

By JAMES PAYN. 



Th« FUbOf iMMfTM* 

A Ooia^ Fftaliy. 
LM ntek ttM W%f 

PfttaUd. 
AOoM«mttaaAfWk 
A Onp* from a nor*. 
Za Ml mmA FrivsMoiL . 
MfrtMT of lOrtrMg*. 
Kick 8^1*. tBf Proxy. 

By WILL PAYNE. 



PorOuliOttlT. 
IMteJlilXlloiL 



By Mra. CAMPBELL PRAED. 

•AjftWalekfanhoHlgR' 
By B. C PRICE.-lSattu. 

By Mrs. J. H. RIDDBLL. 

' I AllcbllM^OMcMtf; 
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Twd-SniLUMO NovKL a ^o n tinrntd. 



DORA RUSSeLL.-«^09«Btr7 8w««UMrt. 
«y OBOROe AUGUSTUS SALA. 

By OB<0R(QB R. SIMS. 




lUnrteBC >Urrl«4. 
TftlM of To4&7* 
DrMBMOf Llf*. 
Tlftkl«topMi«rlM. 
KyTwoWlTW. 

By HAWLBY SMART. 
Wlt]M«ILoTaorLio«M«. IT|Mnaa(«r 

Th«Mut«rorSaUik«n7. I 

By ARTHUR SKBTCHLBY. 
A Kfttcft la Ui« Dftrk. 

By R. A. STBRNDALB. 



By T. W. SPEIGHT. 
n«MyrtOTlM«fB«nNi|BMktoUfk _ _ 
I»yk«. Tk«lM4witMTn|«4y 

Tk« Golion Hoop. Borgo i Soouan. 

B0odwtBki»d. Q«ittaBC« taltf. 

9jr Doviou Ways. > I Hisbud IrMttel« 

By ALAN ST. AUBYN. 
AF«|tav«rXilai«/. I Orchard DuMtL 
TIM indor Dmb. lBtbeFM««fthtW«ii 



MMtor. 



fi»HlaOwa 



LOUIS STEVENSON. 



ByROBBRT 5URTEBS. 
By WALTER THORNBURY. 



By T. ADOLPHUS TROLLOPB. 

"— iOatr " 



By P. ELEANOR TROLLOPB. 



rnoNY trollSpe. 

I Th« LaadrliMCBHt. 
tlM AMCtaaa t«MH 
It. Seartaroaskt fMrit| 

r« VMr. J aoUtoaLtoaaracMpi 
MARK TWAIN. 
>MflM| SM«aWhltol 



SM«a White IImM 

A TaakM a* «h« M 

A.» — , 4. I «l,Maj5lBaak.lMl 

By C. C. PRASER-TYTLER. 
mrtranJadtth. 

By SARAH TYTLER. 

BrM«iraMllMlyB«ll, th« Hafmonat Fhial 
Biztod IHaaoads. A* BUckhatt Ohoal 

■t. Ma&ta-i Otty. WUt ihaOaiMThxw 

MoMamObUft. iwaty MK llM Bai 

ALLEN UPWARD.-teMa acalast Oa 
By WM. WBSTALL-tr^Ufena: 
By Mrs. WILUAMSON.-a cuid Wid 
ByJ. S. WINTER. 

By H. P. WOODT 
Th« raaMBfw tnm liwHaai TM. 
Th« liflBmiaa of tho ftao oiST 
Bv MARO. WYNMAN.-ttryHT»aa^ 



NBW SER1B5 OP TWO-SHILLINQ NOVELS. 

Bound la pktare doth, flat backs. 

I By BERTRAM MITPORD. 

fha iMbk of Oonurd BMfday. I Tha nat'a Am 
I , By J. B. MUDDOCK. 

I KaldMariaoaadBobiaHoad. 
- ByCHRlATlBMURRAY.— XlaOvaol 

BttUb. I fho Water* of Bdon 

ByJ. PAYN— AKOdtralMakWhliUati 

By DORA RUSSELL. 
A Ooaafery#VM^«art- I A« Drift af FMa. 

By O. R. SIMS, 
la tioadoBl Haart. | locaaa aa« Vtafabfl 

By PRANK STOCKTON. 
Tha Toaaf Master of Hyaoa AOL 
By SUNUDWNBR.-lftUofi 



By EDWIN LESTER ARNOLD. 

Sho Oeastebla of it. meholaa. 

By Sir WALTER BBSANT 
•%. Katharlaa'a by Towar. I Tha Bab^ Oaaan. 
By H. BINDLOSS. -AtaiUa'a Ja^a. 
By McD. BODKIN, K.C 
-■*•-- Lady DotoetlTa 

DICK DONOVAN. 



DMm Myrl. tha lady DotectlTa 

By Die 
Vtaoaat TriU. Datacttra. 



I Waaftod 



DarkDoadf. ' I ThaMaafrom 

By Q. M. FBNN.-ACrtoiaoaCrlaia. 

By PAUL AULOT. -Tha Bad Bhlrta. 

By OWEN HALL.-Traakof aBtoraL 

By BRET HARTE. 

Ooloael StarbottU ■ Oleat. 

A Protama of Ja«k HavHa'a 

Hy HBAOON HIU — Za«bra.tha DotectlTa. 

FBROU5 HUME.-Tho lady fima Mowhoia. 

By EDMUND MITCHELL. 
nottara of Parii. I Tha Tampla of Daath. 
Towards tha Steraal taoira. 



SARAH TYTLHItr-atoyaaM ^£SS 
ALLBN UPWARD.-<haaaa<alaSo! 
By P. WARDEN.Woaa.tboGani» 
BYRON WEBBER -Sport aad Bpaaj 
By JOHN STRANGE WINTER 
OaTafry Ufa: aad Baatmaaul X;M»Bda. 

By L04JIS aQ^NOWlCL. 
A Hlaataeath Oaatar^ Aracla. 
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NOVELS BY SIR WALTER BESANT & JAMES RICE. 

Crown Bro., doth, 31. 6d. each : post 8vo., boards, as. each ; cloth, 9%, 6d. each. 
READY-MONEY MORTIBOY. BY CELl/" 



THE GOLDEN BU llERFLY. 
MY LITTLE GIRL. 
WITH HARP AND CROWN. 
THIS SON OF VULCAN. 
THE MONKS OF THELEMA. 



AS ARBOUR. 
THE CHAPLAIN OF THE FLEET. 
THE SEAMY SIDE. 
THE CASE OF MR. LUCRAFT. 
TWAS IN TRAFALGAR'S BAY. 
THE TEN YEARS' TENANT. 
*«* There is also a Librakt Edition of the above (exceptiog the first two), large 
crown 8to., doth extra, 6s. each. 

NOVELS BY SIR WALTER BESANT. 

Crown 8V0.J cloth, 3s. 6d. each ; post 8vo., boards, as. each ; cloth, as. 6d. eadi. 
ALL SOR'TS AND CONDITIONS OF MEN. la Illustrations by BARNAaa 
THE CAPTAINS' ROOM. With Frontispiece by E. J. Whbblkr. 
ALL IN A GARDEN FAIR. With 6 Illustrations by Harry Furniss. 
DOROTHY FORSTER. With Frontispiece by Charles Grbbn. 
UNCLE JACK, and Other Stories. J CHILDREN OF GIBEON. 

THE WORLD WENT VERY WELL THEN. la Illustrations by Forestikr 
HERR PAULUS : His Rise, his Grtetness, and hb FaU. 
THE BELL OF ST. PAUL'S. 

FOR FAITH AND FREEDOM. lUnstratbns by Forbstibr and Waddt. 
TO CALL HER MINE. With 9 ninstrations by A. Forbstibr. 
THE HOLY ROSE. With Frontispiece by F. Barnard. 
ARMOREL OF LYONESSS. With la Illustrations by F. Barnasd. 
ST. KATHERINE'S BY THE TOWER. With la Illnstradons by C Grbbn 
VERBENA CAMELLIA STEPHANOTIS. Frontispiece by Gordon Brown. 
THE IVORY GATE. I THE REBEL QUEEN . 

BEYOND THE DREAMS OF AVARICE. la lUustrations by Htdb. 
IN DEACON'S ORDERS. With Frootimiece by A. Forbstirr. 
THE REVOLT OF MAN. | THE MASTER CRAFTSMAN. 

THE CITY OF REFUGE. 



Crown 8tom doth, js. 6d. eadi. 
A FOUNTAIN SEALED. With Fronti»Moe by H. a Burcbss. 
THE CHANGELING. | THE FOURTH GENERATION. 
THE ORANGE GIRL. With 8 lUnstrations by F. Pb^raii. 
THE ALABASTER BOX. ~^ 

Crown 8va, doth, gilt top, 6s. each. 
THE LADY OF LYNN. With la lUustrations by G. Dbmaim. Hammond. 
NO OTHER WAY. With la lUustrations by Charlbs D . Ward. 

Popular EDmoNS, medium 8vo., 6d. 

ALL SORTS AND CONDITIONS. 

THE GOLDEN BUTTERFLY. 
READY-MONEY MORTIBOY. 
CHILDREN OF GIBEON. 



CHAPLAIN OF THE FLEET 
FOR FAITH AND FREEDOM 
THE ORANGE GIRL. 



trations bv Phil May, L. Ravbn 1 

JERUSALEM : Tba Gty of Hertxl ai 

E. H. Palmbr. With a Map and 



Demy Syo., doth, 7s. 6d. each. 
LONDON. With las lUustrations. 

WESTMINSTER. With Etching by F. S. Walkbr and 130 lUostiations. 
SOUTH LONDON. With Etching by F. S. Walkbr and 118 lUustrations. 
EAST LONDON. With an Etched Frontispiece by F. S. Walkrr and 55 lUus 
._.._. t^.ir*.... •• - , « T Hill, and JosBPH Pbnhbio.. 

and Saladin. By Sir Waltbr Bbsant and 
Map and ix lUustrations. 

Crown 8vo., bockram, 68. «ach. 
AS WE ARE AND AS WE MAY BE. I ESSAYS AND HISTORIETTES. 
THE EULOGY OF RICHARD JEFFERIES. With a Portrait. 

Crown 8vo.. doth. 3s. 6d. each. 
FIFTY YEARS AGO. With 144 Illnstradons. 
GASPARD DE COLIGNY. With a Portrait. 
SIR RICHARD WHITTINOTON, Lord Mayor of Loodoo. By Sir Wai.tbr 

Bbsant and Jambs Ricb. With a Frontwpiece 
THE CHARM, and other Drawing-Room Pixyt. By Sir Waltkr Bbsant muI 

Waltbr Pollock. With 50 lUustratioas. 

THE ART OF FICTION. Foolscap Syo., doth, is. 



Labqb Ttpb, Fnnt PArsB Editions. Pott Svo., dLaib, m. net each ; 
ALL SORTS AND CONDITIONSOF MEN. | LONDON. 
London ; CHATTO & WINDUS. iii, St. Martin's Lane, W.C 
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SIX-SHILLING NOVELS 



'HERE AND BACK. By Frank Richardson. 
'ERESA OF WATLING STREET. By Arnold Bennett. 
BELLAMY THE MAGNIFICENT. By Roy Horniman. 
"HE ENDLESS HERITAGE. By Chris Healy. 
:HE schemers. By E. F. Harkins. 
dORGANATIC. By Max Nordau. Translated by Elizabeth 

LrKE. 

HADRIAN THE SEVENTH. By Fr. Rolfe. 

\ VERY QUEER BUSINESS. By William Westall. 

ET TU, SEJANE ! By Julia H. Twells. 

DAVENTRY'S daughter. By Harold Bindloss. 

THE DREXEL DREAM. By W. A. Mackenzie. 

TOM DAWSON. By Florence Warden. 

BALIOL GARTH. By Algernon Gissing. 

THE COMMUNE By Paul and Victor Margueritte. 
Translated by Frederic Lees and Robert B. Douglas. 

A FLASH OF THE WILL. By Winifred Stanley. 

DR. WYNNE'S REVENGE. By William Westall. 

WRONG SIDE OUT. By W. Clark Russell. 

A GREAT MAN. By Arnold Bennett. 

THE SANYASI. By F. E. Penny. 

THE MONEY-MAKER. By Georges Ohnet. Translated 
by Fred Rothwell. 

THE WHEELING LIGHT. By Fergus Hume. 

THE LADY IN SABLES. By G. W. Appleton. 

CONFESSIONS OF A JOURNALIST. By Chris Healy. 

MARSH-COUNTRY RAMBLES. By Herbert W. Tompkins. 

LAKE-COUNTRY RAMBLES. By W. T. Palmer. 

IN LAKELAND DELLS AND FELLS. By W. T. Palmer. 

LOVE AND LOVERS OF THE PAST. By Paul Gaulot. 

\ CONSPIRACY UNDER THE TERROR. By Paul 
Gaulot. Translated by Charles Larochb. 

noon: CHATTO & WINDUS, iii St. Martin's Lane, W.C. 
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THREE-AND-SIXPENNY BOOKS 

THE ALABASTER BOX. By Walter Bbsant. 

THE ORANGE GIRL. By Waltbr Bbsant. 

V.C.: A Chronicle of Castle Barfield and of the Crime 
D. Christie Murray. 

PATSEV THE OMADAUN. By M, M'D. Bodkin, ] 

THE PICAROONS. By Gelbtt Burgbss and Will 

MANY WAYS OF LOVE. By Fred Whishaw. 

THE MOTOR PIRATE. By G. Sidney Paternosti 

THE BAYSWATER MIRACLE. By Frank Richar 

THE GRAND BABYLON HOTEL. By Arnold Bei 

PRINCE HAGEN. By Upton Sinclair. 

THE CArSPAW. By B. M. Croker. 

THE WOMAN OF MYSTERY. By Georges Ohnei 

WHITELADIES. By Mrs. Oliphant. 

A PRODIGAL'S PROGRESS. By Frank Barrett. 

London: CHATTO & WINDUS, iii St. Martin's Lane 
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